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EVENINGS WITH THE NEW TESTAMENT. 



INTRODUCTORY. 

We are well aware that the studies afTorded us in 
the Old Testament are by no means exhausted, and 
we may some day return to that wonderful compilation 
for a new series of meditations.* But we have gone 
far enough to accomplish our purpose to kindle a 
greater interest in the Old Scriptures and to show how 
they may be studied for our spiritual profit. We have 
thus sought to vindicate the apostolic declaration touch- 
ing those ancient holy writings, that "all scripture is 
given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness, that the man of God may be perfect, thor- 
oughly furnished unto all good works." We turn now 
to what is called the New Testament, or New Covenant 
—for the latter is unquestionably the better phrase, con- 
veying a clearer idea of the character and aim of its 
writings. 



* These studies originally appeared in the Christian Standard. The ex- 
pcctation here expressed was unfortunately cut short by the author's death. 
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2 EVENINGS WITH THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

This phrase, " New Covenant," is suggestive of two 
important considerations : 

1. The Jews stood in covenant relation with Jeho- 
vah. Their covenant was given from Mt. Sinai, con- 
sented to by the people, and confirmed by sacrifice. 
But it was only for a limited time, and was limited in 
the sphere of its operation to on'e small nation. Paul 
says "it was added because of transgressions, till the 
seed should come to whom the promise was made ; " 
and that "the law hath been our tutor to bring us unto 
Christ ; . . . but now that faith is come, we are no 
longer under a tutor " (Gal. iii. 24). He argues from the 
promise of a new covenant, ' ' in that he saith, A new cov- 
enant, he hath made the first old. Now that which de- 
cayeth and waxeth old is ready to vanish away " (Heb. 
viii. 13). 

It does not follow, because the former covenant was 
imperfect and temporary, that it was not of God. 
// was perfect for its declared purposes. Childhood is 
perfect as cltildhood^ but it is imperfect for the purposes 
of manhood. It does not follow, because it is super- 
seded by manhood, that it is useless or vain ; or that it 
is not, equally with manhood, the gift of God. It does 
follow, however, that the old covenant, having van- 
ished away, has not no^y the same authority once ac- 
corded it, just as childhood's laws and maxims cease 
when manhood is attained. We look, therefore, to the 
new covenant for revelations more directly addressed to 
us who live not under Moses, but under Christy " for the 
law was given by Moses ; grace and truth [reality, not 
type or prophecy] came by Jesus Christ " (John i. 17). 

2. It is suggested that, back of the law or old cov- 
enant, there was a divine purpose or plan, to whici) 
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this law was added. ' ' The law was added because of 
transgressions, until the seed should come." The law 
has the character of an immense parenthesis^ thrown in 
with a definite purpose, so that, though it is removed, 
the portions preceding and succeeding it connect per- 
fectly and read without a break. Paul teaches us that 
* ' a covenant confirmed beforehand by God, the law, 
which came four hundred and thirty years after, doth 
not disannul, so as to make the promise of none effect " 
(Gal. iii. 17). And to the Ephesians the same apostle 
says, ' ' To the intent that now unto the principalities 
and the powers in the heavenly places might be made 
known through the church the manifold wisdom of 
God, according to the eternal purpose of the ages which 
he purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord'' (Eph. iii. 
10, 11). 

There was, then, a divine purpose running through 
the ages, which is consummated in Jesus Christ. It runs 
far back of the law, and continues after the law has 
ceased. The whole Old Testament, therefore, is a pro- 
gressive development of the gracious purpose of Jehovah, 
to be realized in its fullness in Christ Jesus. This will 
be plainer through the help of the eye in the follow- 
ing arrangement : 

I. IL III. 



Patriarchal^ 


Jemshy 


Christian, 


Family^ 


NaHonal, 


Ecumenical, 


AngttopkanieSt 


Law, 


Gospel. 


God Revealed in Vtsitms, 


In Words, 


In Flesh. 


To Familiet, 


To a Nation, 


To the World. 


By Angels^ 


By Moses, 


By Jesus the Christ, 



Intimations of this development in the progress of 
former revelations are numerous. It is very plainly 
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asserted in the introduction to the epistle to the He- 
brews : '' God» having of old time spoken unto the fa- 
thers in the prophets by divers portions and in divers 
manners, hath at the end of these days spoken unto us 
in his Son." From which two conclusions are inevit- 
able : (i.) That as it is one and the same God who has 
thus spoken, there will be a unity of purpose in all 
these revelations. (2.) That the final revelations in 
God's Son will be superior to all that precede it, and 
will consummate all that is foreshadowed and prophesied 
in them. 

A remarkably clear prophecy of Jeremiah made 
known to the Jews that a new order of things was ap- 
proaching, to which their law was only introductory. 
' ' Behold the days come, saith the Lord, that I will 
make a new covenant with the house of Israel and the 
house of Judah ; not according to the covenant that I 
made with their &thers, in the day that I took them by 
the hand to bring them out of the land of Egypt: 
which my covenant they broke, although I was an hus- 
band unto them, saith the Lord : but this shall be the 
covenant that I will make with the house of Israel : 
After those days, saith the Lord, I will put my law in 
their inward parts, and write it in their hearts ; and will 
be their God, and they shall be my people. And they 
shall teach no more every man his neighbor, and every 
man his brother, saying. Know the Lord: for they 
shall all know me, from the least of them unto the 
greatest of them, saith the Lord : for I will forgive 
their iniquity, and I will remember their sins no more " 

(Jer. xxxi. 31-34)- 

In the light of numerous declarations, not all equally 
clear with this, but all significant, the Jews were look- 
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ing forward anxiously to "the last days " of their econ- 
omy, for the *' last of the ages, " the age of the Messiah. 
There was nothing unfamiliar to them in the idea of **a 
new covenant/' The Gentile nations, weary of their 
impotent efforts to save themselves, and more or less 
informed of the sublime prophecies of the Jewish Script- 
ures, were also ready to hail the promised Saviour. 
All governments had failed. Roman imperialism had 
in it, at this time, the seeds of its own destruction. All 
religions had failed. The intelligent secretly rejected 
the gods they professed to worship ; acknowledged su- 
perstitions were merely utilized to hold the ignorant 
multitudes in subjection. The moral condition of the 
world was appalling. A race in despair was ready, as 
never before, to listen to a Divine Leader. The time 
had come for "the messenger of the covenant'* to 
make his appearajice among men. 

We come, then, to this book of the New Covenant 
for the clearest and fullest revelations of grace and 
truth yet made known to man. 
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THE MORNING STAR. 

John the Baptist was the Morning Star that her- 
alded the approaching Sun of Righteousness. For 
more than four hundred years there had been a famine 
of the word of the Lord — ^an awful silence, not once 
broken by the voice of inspiration. Heathen oracles 
had grown dumb, and the Gentile world was aband- 
oned to indifference or despair; the Jewish prophets 
also had ceased, and the Jewish people, subjugated and 
oppressed by foreigners, and with nothing better than 
Pharisaic formalism and hypocrisy, or Sadducean ma- 
terialism to comfort their hearts, were sitting in the 
valley and shadow of death. As Canon Farrar says : 

It was an age of transition, of uncertainty, of doubt. In the 
growth of general corruption, in the wreck of sacred institutions, in 
those clouds which were gathering more and more darkly on the politi- 
cal horizon. It must have seemed to many a pious Jew as if the fount- 
ains of the great deep were again being broken up. Already the scep- 
ter had departed from his race, already its high priesthood was 
contemptuously tampered with by Idumsean tetrarchsor Roman procur- 
ators; already the chief influence over his degraded Sanhedrim was in 
the hands of supple Herodians or wily Sadducees. It seemed as if 
nothing were left for his consolation but an increased fidelity to Mosaic 
institutions, and a deepening intensity of Messianic hopes. • • • 
There was a general expectation of that " wrath to come " which was 
to be the birth-throe of the coming kingdom—the darkness the deepest 
before dawn. The world had grown old, and the dotage of its pagan- 
ism was marked by hideous excesses. Atheism in belief was followed, 
as among nations it has always been, by degradation of morab. In- 
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iquity seemed to have run its course to the very farthest goal. Phil- 
osophy had abrogated its boasted functions except for the favored few. 
Crime was universal, and there was no known remedy for the horror 
and ruin which it was causing in a thousand hearts. Remorse itself 
seemed to be exhausted, so that men were ** past feeling." There was a 
callosity of heart, a petrifying of the moral sense, which even those who 
suffered from it felt to be abnormal and portentous. Even the heathen 
felt that ** the fullness of time ** had come (Life of Christ, pp. 103, 104). 

"Man's extremity is God's opportunity." It was 
now God's time to work. Driven by the failure of all 
their experiments in religion and government to lift 
their eyes to heaven for a relief which earth and time 
had never yielded to their search, the dumb despair 
of wretched humanity was answered by the light of 
the morning star — the harbinger of a glorious day. 

John was God's elect man for this high mission, 
sanctified from the womb for the great work (Luke i. 
1 5). Sprung from a long line of priestly ancestors, 
and born of parents who were not only inheritors of 
priestly dignity, but personally righteous before God 
(Luke i. 6), and consecrated from childhood to the ab< 
stemious life of a Nazarite, there can be no doubt that 
his godly parents, aware of the peculiar work to which 
he was predestined, would be at special pains to edu- 
cate him for his special life-work. How long he re- 
mained at home before his retirement into the wilder- 
ness, and what intercourse, if any, he had with his parents 
after that retirement, we can only conjecture. We in- 
fer from the brief statement of Luke, that he went 
early into the wilderness and remained in it until the 
time of his public manifestation to Israel, having little, 
if any, intercourse with the people. Although of a 
priestly line, he seems never to have ministered at the 
Hltar — for his mission was to turn the people away 
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from a burdensome ritual which had served its purpose, 
and which had become hollow and meaningless, and 
grossly corrupted by the commandments and traditions 
of men. Nor does he appear to have ever visited Jeru- 
salem to confer with the high-priest or the doctors of 
the law ; for in these degenerate times the high-priest- 
hood was bought and sold, and the high functionaries 
in the temple and in Moses* seat were mostly hypocrites, 
bigots, and self-seeking, haughty, corrupt men, busying 
themselves with empty ceremonial trivialities and with 
covetous schemes of self-aggrandizement, to the neglect 
of justice, mercy and faith. Nor did he mingle with 
the people of the land, for they were "a wicked and 
an adulterous generation," incapable of sympathizing 
with him or helping him in his preparation for the revo- 
lutionary work entrusted to him. Child of nature and 
of grace, he was hidden away from these contamina- 
tions, and reared in a rude and dreary wilderness, sub- 
sisting on locusts and wild honey, and drinking water 
from the brooks, clad in a coarse garment of camel's 
hair, held in place by a leathern girdle — the girdle of 
the poor — and finding a couch under some spreading 
tree or in some cave among the rocks. In this awful 
solitude he led a life of meditation and prayer, school- 
ing himself to self-denial, taming the fierce fires of pas- 
sion that ever burn in the souls of strong men, educa- 
ting himself amid the simplicities of his rude life into a 
hate and scorn of the shams and falsehoods and cor- 
ruptions of the conventional life from which he had 
voluntarily expatriated himself, and in communion with 
Nature and Nature's God seeking fellowship with right- 
eousness and holiness. We may well suppose that the 
Old Testament Scriptures were his constant study ; nor 
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is it unlikely that the Spirit with which he was filled 
from infancy illuminated for him the 'sacred page, 
guided him into the knowledge necessary for a proper 
understanding of his own mission, and so far lifted the 
veil of the future as to allow him to see the path in 
which he was to walk. 

Such an ancestry, and such an education prolonged 
to his thirtieth year, produced the peculiar type of man 
needed for the peculiar work assigned to him. He was 
uncorrupted and unembarrassed by any familiarity with 
the traditional trivialities and corruptions which it was 
to be his mission to rebuke and extirpate. No family or 
ecclesiastical ties bound him to compromise with the 
deep-rooted evils which, with strong and brave heart, 
he was to pluck up. His perpetual contemplation of 
the integrities of Nature had made him the uncom- 
promising foe of all shams and hypocrisies. His long 
schooling in self-denial had given him surpassing moral 
strength. His constant communion with God had 
lifted him above the fear of man, and enabled him to 
view human conduct from an angle of vision and in a 
pure light that revealed the conventional iniquities and 
sanctified enormities of the age in an aspect unrecog- 
nized by the multitude, and prepared him to launch 
thunders of rebuke against formalism, hypocrisy and 
pious frauds, that would make the whole land tremble 
— ^thunders of indignation that could only break from 
a heart thoroughly schooled in and devoted to truth 
and righteousness. His life having been spent away 
from priest, altar, and sacrifice, in that personal com- 
munion with God ^which only the humble and con- 
trite heart can know, he was void of all sympathy with 
the pompous ritual and traditional ceremonies, the ob* 
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servance of which made up the religion of the times, 
supplanting the personal righteousness on which the 
prophets so strenuously insisted. As a result, there 
was not only a startling novelty about the man's life 
and character which would necessarily attract public 
attention, but a lofty integrity and purity, which, how- 
ever they might rebuke the general moral degeneracy 
of priests and people, would nevertheless challenge gen- 
eral respect and reverence. There is no power so sure 
to impress itself on the minds of men as that of moral 
strength and purity. 

How little we understand of God's ways ! As the 
heavens are higher than the earth, so are His ways 
higher than our ways, and His thoughts than our 
thoughts. Who, even among the pious and most earn- 
est expectants of a divine Messiah, looked for his har- 
binger in the person of an ascetic in the wilderness — 
a hermit, clad in a coarse garment, with a leathern girdle 
about his loins, and feeding on locusts and wild honey? 
Not one. Just as little did they look for such a herald 
as they looked for the person of the Messiah himself 
in the babe in the manger at Bethlehem. It is, at best, 
doubtful whether John himself was not greatly disap- 
pointed that Jesus did not come as a conquering hero, 
compelling the people into submission by the sway of 
a scepter of irresistible power. It is far from certain that 
John had any clear conception of the nature of the 
Messiah's kingdom, beyond that of a resistless power 
in behalf of personal righteousness. He was a Jew, 
fiUed^with the stern spirit of the law, and probably 
sharing in the popular conception of an earthly king- 
dom of material splendor and mighty power. His 
mission was not to explain the nature of the approach- 
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ing reign, but to proclaim its speedy approacli, and 
arouse the people to prepare for its coming. How lit- 
tle did he dream of all the sublime spiritual certainties 
embodied in that proclamation of his, ''The kingdom 
of heaven is at hand." Nay, how little do we, even at 
this day, understand of all that was wrapped up in that 
proclamation, of the interest of human nature and hu- 
man society ! 

Let us not seek to measure or estimate God's 
methods by our poor standards of means and success. 
God's ways are not our ways, nor His thoughts our 
thoughts. If we would achieve the gfreatest success 
in working for the welfare of our race, let us humbly 
seek to understand the ways of Him who is wonderful 
in working. Heaven's confidence in the ultimate out- 
come of moral and spiritual power-^^i simple truth and 
love — is sublime. 
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JOHN THE BAPTIST AS A PREACHER. 

There are two considerations which have much to 
do in accounting for the mighty influence of John's 
ministry: i. The preacher; 2. His theme. 

I. Much depends upon a commanding presence. 
We do not mean mere stature, or personal comeliness, 
but that which makes the preacher to his hearers an 
incarnation or embodiment of the principles and truths 
he proclaims — so that they look out at his eyes, 
breathe forth in his words, take shape in his manners 
and actions, and unconsciously give tone to his utter- 
ances and his deeds. Much of what is called personal 
magnetism in preachers is simply the forth-putting of a 
power resulting from a thorough devotion to the truths 
they utter and the interests they seek to promote. A 
man in real earnest is a power to be respected. John's 
presence was certainly commanding. His robust 
though perhaps gaunt physical frame ; the hue of per- 
fect health untainted by luxury or vice ; the unshorn 
hair of the Nazarite flowing over his shoulders ; the 
strong, ringing voice ; the coarse garment of camel's 
hair and the leathern girdle ; a soul thrilling with con- 
victions nursed in the solitude of the wilderness for 
more than a score of years, and yielding to the sway 
of heavenly inspirations : he was, in look and mien and 
speech, as far removed from the teachers of the people 
as his message was from the trivialities and traditional 
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dogmas which formed the staple of their discourses. 
His simple hermit life, so rigidly separate from the 
conviviality and sensuality of the popular teachers, 
commanded the respect and reverence of the people, 
and made his coarse raiment of camel's hair more at- 
tractive to them than the long and costly robes in 
which the luxurious rabbis were arrayed. Every look, 
every movement, of the hermit preacher was a proph- 
ecy of the thunderous power of the message he was 
about to utter. He had not to seek an audience. He 
went not to the people — the people came to him. 
From Jerusalem, Judaea, Peraea and Galilee came 
mighty throngs, representatives of all classes — scribes, 
priests, Pharisees, Sadducees, tax-collectors, harlots, 
soldiers, the children of wealth and luxury and the 
children of poverty and want, from the chiefs of the 
temple aristocracy down to the vilest outcasts — from 
their gilded palaces, their humble peasant homes, their 
tents and barracks, their dens of sin and shame, all 
drawn as by a magnet to the presence of this hermit 
in the wilderness, if they might but hear once more, 
after the lapse of centuries, the voice of a prophet of 
the Lord ! It is worth while to pause and reflect on 
such a phenomenon — ^the imperial power of true man- 
hood, the resistless influence of one genuine life, an 
embodiment of truthfulness and purity — which, with- 
out exacting it, receives the voluntary tribute of atten- 
tion and respect from all classes. No gorgeous temple 
or pompous rites, no glare or glamour of ecclesiastical 
millinery, no blaze of oratory, no display of ofiicial 
rank, no ''pomp and circumstance of glorious war," 
no borrowed glory of ancestral greatness, drew the 
multitudes to the rude wilderness ; but simply the sub- 
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lime spectacle of a genuine man, whose purity of life, 
devotion to truth, hate of sin and fellowship with God 
made him the rarest and sublimest of wonders 1 Of 
all the wonders of the world, a genuine, fuU-developed, 
truth-crowned man is the greatest. 

2. But the theme, as well as the person and char- 
acter of the preacher, had wondrous power. His was, 
indeed, a double theme. 

(i) ''The kingdom of heaven is at hand." It is 
impossible for us, under our circumstances, even to 
imagine the attractiveness and startling power of this 
theme. The world was all a-weary. The face of hu- 
manity everywhere, the wide world over, was stamped 
with despair, or with a voluptuousness or viciousness 
in which the despairing sought to drown their wretch- 
edness. The only star of hope yet unquenched was 
that of a coming Messiah, who would establish that 
promised kingdom of heaven within whose gates of 
pearl and walls of precious stones, and streets of gold 
— the world's new metropolis — would be found the 
throne of righteousness and the springs of the river of 
life, and which, as the center of a universal empire, 
would radiate truth and peace and joy all over the 
earth. Each in his own way pictured the supreme and 
ineffable blessedness of the kingdom of heaven. Per- 
haps there were in Palestine as many as seven thou- 
sand who had not bowed the knee to Baal, but were 
waiting, with Simeon and Anna, for the true consola- 
tion of Israel. The priests and leaders of the people, 
and the ignorant, oppressed masses, sullen and de- 
spairing, under Roman oppression, were watching, if 
with less pious wishes, yet with as great an eagerness, 
for the breaking forth in the heavens of that ' ' Star of 
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Jacob*' of which Balaam had so vividly prophesied. 
The Gentile world, too, was led, through the Sibylline 
oracles, borrowed from the Jewish prophecies, to hope 
for the Divine Man of whom Plato had spoken, and 
the blissful reign of which their poets had sung. Like 
a drowning man in the ocean, clinging to a single 
plank for life, a wrecked and drowning world clung to 
this lone, last hope for rescue from despair. Imagine, 
then, the thrill of interest that flashed through all 
hearts when this singular man, standing up in the spirit 
and power of Elijah, proclamed with the dignity and 
authority of a prophet, * * The kingdom of heaven is at 
hand !" No other words could have thrilled with the 
same power through the land, or kindled such a blaze 
of excitement in all hearts. 

(2) But there was also another theme: "The 
wrath to come." It is worthy of note how, in Old 
Testament prophecies, along with "the acceptable 
year of the Lord," is linked "the day of vengeance 
of our God " (Isa. Ixi. 2). When Joel describes so 
joyfully the outpouring of the Spirit of God on all 
flesh, and its blessed results, he closes not until he tells 
also of " the great and the terrible day of the Lord " 
that shall be found in close proximity to it (Joel ii. 28- 
31). When Malachi tells, in joyful strains, of the ris- 
ing of the Sun of Righteousness, and of th^ messenger 
of the covenant who shall suddenly come to the tem- 
ple of Jehovah, he also tells, in connection with this, 
of "the day that shall burn as an oven," and the great 
and dreadful day of the Lord that shall succeed the 
coming of John the Baptist — the Elijah that was to 
come (Mai. iv.). And Peter, when he points with glad 
finger to the fulfillment of Joel's prophecy, can not 
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dose without a broad intimation that there will soon 
be linked with it "that great and notable day of the 
Lord " of which the prophets had spoken, when the 
darkened sun and bloody moon, and wonders in heaven 
and signs on earth, blood and fire and vapor of smoke, 
should tell of a baptism in fire as fearful and destructive as 
the baptism in the Holy Spirit was joyful and glorious. 

John, therefore, proclaimed the baptism in fire that 
should consume the chaff and burn up the fruitless 
trees — **the wrath to come " as surely as the kingdom 
of heaven was to come, the "baptism in fire " as cer- 
tain to the unbelieving and disobedient, as was the 
"baptism in the Holy Spirit" to the believing and 
obedient. He thus appealed alike to their hopes and 
their fears, to startle them out of their carnality, un- 
godliness and corrupt formalism, and win their hearts 
to the coming King of Righteousness. The overthrow 
of their holy city and temple, the desolation of their 
land, and the destruction of their nation, were the im- 
pending calamities sure to break with overwhelming 
terrors upon them if they continued in their sins; the 
kingdom of heaven, with all its store of heavenly 
blessings, was sure to be theirs if they listened to his 
voice and yielded to his counsels. 

3. The bold conclusion drawn from these premises 
was the duty oj immediate repentance. It was a logical 
and powerful conclusion. Repent, or you can not en- 
ter the temple of righteousness. Repent, or the day 
of wrath will speedily overtake and destroy you. 

We have said that John was the connecting link 
between Judaism and the Gospel, between Moses and 
Christ. He was a Jew, deeply imbued with the stern 
spirit of law, as Elijah was, and fonder of earthquake, 
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fire and tempest than of the ''still, small voice." Yet, 
as the harbinger of the Messiah, he was much in ad- 
vance of the Judaism of that day--else he could not 
have accomplished his mission. Let us mention some 
particulars in which this is apparent. 

(i) He practically abjured the ritualism of the tem- 
ple. Not a word of Jewish sacrifices and ablutions 
and gifts at the altar. Not a word of recognition of 
the priests and their traditions. He called the people 
to repentance^ to an actual forsaking of sin, as the one 
great necessity laid upon them. 

(2) He insisted on petsonal righteousness , and scorn- 
fully repudiated reliance on the virtues of ancestors 
and the hereditary honors and privileges in which the 
corrupt leaders and people boasted. ' ' Think not to 
say within yourselves, We have Abraham to our 
father." Those only who were like Abraham in faith 
and obedience, were children of Abraham. He warned 
them that God would soon lay the ax at the root of 
the tree of hereditary honors and blessings, as bear- 
ing bad fruit, and hew it down and cast it into the 
fire. We read in the Fourth Book of Esdras, as the 
language of a pious Jew, in addressing Jehovah : 

On our account Thou hast created the world. Other nations, 
sprung from Adam, Thou hast said, are nothing, and are like spittle, 
and thou hast likened their multitude to the droppings from a cask. 
But we are Thy people, whom Thou hast called Thy first-born, Thine 
only-begotten. Thy well-beloved. 

And in the Book Sifri the rabbis tell us : 

A single Israelite is of more worth in the sight of God than all 
the nations of the world ; every Israelite is of more value before Him 
than aU (he nations who have been or wiU be. 
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It will be seen, then, how boldly revolutionary 
was John's preaching, when he struck at this deep- 
rooted conceit, and told the people that when the 
Messiah came, a child of Abraham would have no 
preference on that ground, but would be unceremo- 
niously handed over to the baptism in fire, unless he 
personally repented and turned from his sins. 

(3) He was terribly severe with the orthodox and 
respectable Pharisees and Sadducees, styling them the 
"offspring of vipers," and threatening them with **the 
wrath to come " if they did not repent and bring forth 
fruits meet for repentance ; while to the despised tax- 
gatherers and outcast harlots who obeyed his call to 
repentance, he was gentle and tender (Luke vii. 29, 
30). The supreme regard paid to personal faith and 
personal righUomness by John, and his supreme con- 
tempt for ancestral and official honors and for an 
empty ritual, are significant foreshadowings of the 
spiritual nature and character of the approaching reign 

of heaven. 

4. The only thing in John's ministry that seemed 
to partake of the character of ritual was the baptism 
he administered ; yet even this was entirely separate 
from Jewish washings, and had a character all its own. 

" Bathing in Jordan." says Geikie, "had been a sacred symbol, at 
least, since the days of Naaman ; but immersion by one like John, with 
strict and humbling confession of sin, sacred vows of amendment, and 
hope of forgiveness if they proved lasting, and all this in preparation 
for the Messiah, was something wholly new in Israel. It marked, in 
the most striking way, the wonderful moral revolution which had taken 
place in the hearts of the people. If, as a school of the rabbis con- 
tend, it was even then the custom to baptize proselytes on their forsak- 
ing heathenism, and seeking admission to the communion of Israel, 
the attitude of John towards the nation was even startliAg, and their 
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submiision to the rite a still greater proof of his power over the pop- 
ular mind. In this case it was no less than the treatment of Israel as if 
it had become heathen, and needed to seek entrance again, on no higher 
footing than a Gentile convert, to the privileges it had lost." 

5. John wrought no miracles. His reliance was 
solely on the truth he uttered, and his appeals were 
directly to the consciences of his hearers. He sought 
to establish no new system of religion. He planted 
no church. While he ignored the ritualism of Judaism, 
corrupted as it was by the commandments and tradi- 
tions of men, he held his hearers to the moral precepts 
of the law, which to them needed no proof. There is 
no stronger instance of calm reliance on the power of 
truth. 

6. Another consideration which gave great power 
to his ministry was the utter absence of self-seeking 
and self-laudation. He did not preach himself. He 
sought no honor from men. He ceaselessly turned at- 
tention away from himself to another, so far superior 
to him that he declared himself unworthy even to per- 
form the part of a menial in his behalf. He character- 
ized himself as "a voice," to be heard for a day and 
then to sink into silence. He taught all whom he bap- 
tized to believe not in him, but in another who was to 
come after him ; and all that he said pf sacrifice or 
altar was to point them to the coming ' ' Lamb of God 
who taketh away the sin of the world." When his 
disciples became envious that so many went after Jesus, 
his magnanimous reply was, ''He must increase, but 
I must decrease." This abasement of self, this sover- 
eign devotion to truth for the truth's sake, was an 
element of power, and all preachers will do well to 
note it. 
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Such was the preaching of Messiah's herald — 
and we do not wonder that it shook the land, or that 
the people at large hailed him as a great prophet, 
whose voice broke the silence of centuries, and gave 
assurance that heaven had not utterly forsaken the 
earth. 



\ 
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THE CULMINATION AND CLOSE OF JOHN'S 

MINISTRY. 

Whether John and Jesus ever met before the latter 
presented himself for baptism at the hands of the former, 
is not certain. The probabilities point to their ac- 
quaintance in childhood ; for Jewish kindred, no farther 
apart than these two families, would be almost certain 
to keep up friendly intercourse, especially where they 
were so singularly and sacredly bound in a common 
interest by the heavenly revelations they had received. 
We may reasonably conclude, therefore, that in their 
childhood Jesus and John had met. But after John 
went into the wilderness — probably at an early period 
in his life — it is not likely they ever came together. 
Each grew to manhood under his own appointed con- 
ditions, and the recollections of childhood were no 
longer available for mutual recognition, for all the pe- 
culiarities of childhood had been outgrown. But John 
had been anxiously watching for the appearance of the 
Messiah whose herald he was. He says expressly that 
he did not know him (John i. 33). The person of Je- 
sus was not described to him. He was to know him 
by the descent of the Spirit upon him. Yet, when the 
pure Son of God, with his calm sweet face and unas- 
suming dignity stood before him, so different in look 
and mien from all others, John's quick spiritual in- 
stincts at once recognized his superior worth, and in Iw 
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presence his own soul bowed under a sense of unworthi- 
ness. Doubtless John suspected that the promised 
Messiah stood before him, when he said, ' * I have need 
to be baptized of thee, and comest thou to me?" 
Yet, at the stranger's urgent demand, John led him into 
the Jordan and immersed him beneath its waters ; 
''it came to pass, that Jesus also being baptized, 
and praying, the heaven was opened, and the Holy 
Spirit descended in a bodily shape like a dove upon 
him ; and a voice came from heaven, which said, Thou 
art my beloved Son ; in thee I am well pleased " (Luke 
iii. 21, 22). " And John bare record, saying, I saw 
the Spirit descending from heaven like a dove, and it 
abode upon him. And I knew him not : but he that 
sent me to baptize in water, the same said unto me. 
Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending, and 
remaining on him, the same is he which baptizeth in the 
Holy Ghost. And I saw, and bare record that this is 
the Son of God " (John i. 32-34). This was the cul- 
minating point in John's ministry. Henceforth he 
pointed his disciples to the One mightier than he, bid- 
ding them to follow Him and believe in Him as "the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world." 
His work was perfected in thus introducing to men the 
Messiah "of whom Moses in the law, and the proph- 
ets, did write," divinely certified to be the Son of 
God. He was thus greater than all the prophets, for 
he personally introduced to the world the glorious per- 
sonage of whom they only prophesied. His joy was 
now fulfilled; and he said gracefully and cheerfully, 
what so few of those whose work is done have the hu- 
mility to see or the grace to acknowledge concerning their 
successors : " He must increase, but I must decrease." 
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It is one of the rarest things to find a pubh'c man who 
knows when to cease, or understands how to retire grace- 
fully. Old preachers, whose work is done and whose 
powers are failing, are apt to deny stoutly and indig- 
nantly that there is any failure ; and when, by virtue of 
their inability to meet the wants of the public, the 
sympathy of the multitude turns away from them to 
others better qualified to serve them, these old men 
are apt to charge on their successors the sin of draw- 
ing the people away from them, and hold these 
younger men responsible for that which is simply due 
to their own failing powers. Old age thus becomes 
soured, suffering under imaginary wrongs, and the eve- 
ning of life, that ought to be bright with the cloudless 
rays of the setting sun, is darkened with clouds and 
made dreary with the mutterings of a stormy sky. It 
is a great thing to know how to retire gracefully from 
an honorable service; and John's example in this re- 
gard deserves to be carefully studied. When the mul- 
titude were turning to Jesus, some of John's devoted 
disciples undertook to excite his envy by an exhibition 
of their own. " And they came unto John, and said 
to him. Rabbi, he that was with thee beyond Jordan, 
to whom thou hast borne witness, behold, the same 
baptizeth, and all men come to him. John answered 
and said, A man can receive nothing, except it have 
been given him from heaven. Ye yourselves bear me 
witness that I said, I am not the Christ, but, that I am 
sent before him. He that hath the bride is the bride- 
groom : but the friend of the bridegroom, which stand- 
eth and heareth him, rejoiceth greatly because of the 
bridegroom's voice : this my joy therefore is fulfilled. 
He must increase, but I must decrease " (John iii. 26-30). 
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In nothing is John's high integrity more fully manifest 
than in this. He was superior to the mean passions of 
envy and jealousy. He was guilty of no dishonorable 
self-seeking. God gave him a work to do, and he did 
it, and was content. He had joy in acknowledging the 
immeasurable superiority of the personage whose her- 
ald he was. He aspired to no distinction beyond that 
of a herald. To perform his own inferior part faith- 
fully was the fullness of his joy. We have called him 
the Morning Star ; and, like the morning star, after 
his own brief shining, bright with the promise of 
better things, he was content to "melt away into 
the light of heaven" — to be swallowed up in the 
overpowering light of the rising Sun of Righteous- 
ness. 

It may be beautiful, as a token of the soul's unwill- 
ingness to even seem to fail, to witness the eagerness 
with which those who, either through misfortune or the 
decay of the physical powers, are declining in useful- 
ness, cling to their work and their honors ; but it is 
easy to prevert this into a ridiculous and mischievous 

weakness. 

Mothers who have long and grandly reigned as 
queens in their own homes, often tenaciously cling to 
their sovereignty even when love seeks to relieve them 
of a burden all too heavy for them ; and when, at last, 
they are forced by sheer necessity to resign the queenly 
scepter to the younger hands of daughter or daughter- 
in-law, they often yield so ungracefully as to cloud the 
home with gloom, and poison their last years with sul- 
lenness. They know not how to say of their succes- 
sors, however worthy, ' ' They must increase, but we 
must decrease." 
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Elders "who have spent life honorably in the service 
of the church, and have been reverenced as fathers in 
Israel, and beloved for their works' sake, reach- a point 
of declining strength, fading memory, and failing reason- 
ing powers. Their work is done. They ought to re- 
tire on their well-earned laurels, and give place to 
younger and stronger men, and gladly say, "They 
must increase, but we must decrease." But how few 
have grace to say it! Even the gentlest hint from 
loving hearts is resented. They cling desperately to 
their place, and the church is compelled to cast them 
off or remain for years under the curse of a senile min- 
istry until death comes to their relief. 

And how many old preachers there are — ^glorious 
men, who served their own generation nobly, but who 
are no longer able to take the lead in arduous enter- 
prises, or command the public ear as they once did. 
Their work is done. Another generation demands 
younger workers, stronger powers, physical and men- 
tal. These old men, thankful for what they have been 
able to do, should hail with gladness the advent of 
younger and stronger men, and say to them, "My 
joy is made full ; you must increase, but I must de- 
crease." But how often do we witness an ungraceful 
yielding of places which they can no longer adequately 
fill, and hear bitter complaints against the young men 
who are imagined to have ousted them from their po- 
sitions ! We are aware that there is another side to 
this question. Young men are often wickedly lacking 
in respect for aged ministers, and old men who have 
given their strength for a life-time to serve the churches, 
are cast aside by a generation that " knew not Joseph," 
and left to spend their last days in poverty and neglect. 
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Of this also we have something to say in -its proper 
place. But our lesson at present points to the error of 
those who know not how to quit when their work is 
done, and have no joy in those who succeed them. To 
all such the example of John the Baptist is worthy of 
all acceptation. 

John did not cease his work suddenly, but allowed 
it to be gradually blended with that of Jesus. He 
taught his disciples to pray (Luke xi. i), to fast (Matt 
ix. 14), and instructed them in the way of righteous- 
ness. He continued to proclaim the coming king- 
dom of heaven (John iii. 22-24). He also carried the 
lessons of righteousness to the court of Herod Antipas, 
and fearlessly rebuked that guilty ruler for his crimes 
(Mark vi. 17-20), for which, finally, the bold reformer 
lost his head — but of this more hereafter. That which 
remains to be specially noted here, as throwing light 
on the character and mission of John the Baptist, is the 
message he sent from prison to Jesus (Matt. xi. 1-6). 
It is singular as indicating a wavering of faith on the 
part of John as to the Messiahship of Jesus, even after 
he had proclaimed him to the people as undoubtedly 
certified to him by God as the promised King and Sa- 
viour. Several considerations may have contributed to 
this doubtful mood. 

I. It is not improbable that John was disappointed 
in the work of Jesus. While he was divinely inspired 
to proclaim the near approach of the kingdom of 
heaven, and to arouse the people to prepare for it, he 
was not inspired to reveal the nature of that kingdom, 
or to make known the methods by which it was to be 
established. He probably partook largely of the Jew- 
ish conception of the Messianic reign. He certainly 
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expected the threatened ''baptism in fire'' to be 
speedily administered to that corrupt generation, and 
his desire for this would be intensified by the horrors 
of his own imprisonment in the prison at the fortress 
Machaerus. The gentleness and mercy of Jesus, and 
his forbearance with the guilty generation and its hid- 
eously corrupt rulers, John could not understand. 
Like Elijah, in whose spirit and power he came, he had 
more reliance on earthquake and fire and tempest than 
on the "still small voice" of truth and love. Because 
there was no fire, or earthquake, or tempest, he be- 
gan to question whether Jesus was really the Mes- 
siah. 

2. Jesus did not visit him in prison, nor even com- 
municate with him. If he were the Messiah, why did 
he leave his herald to sufTer the torments and indigni- 
ties of such an imprisonment ? Why did he not burst 
open the prison-doors? or rock that gloomy fortress 
into desolation by earthquake violence? or hurl hot 
thunderbolts of wrath against the royal palace and 
crush the guilty abode of hideous vice and crime under 
the power of his almightiness ? ^ Like many an op- 
pressed soul whose day of deliverance fails to dawn, his 
faith was likely to be drowned in his doubts and fears. 
He felt as if he were abandoned by God. 

3. He had led a free, active life. He was now 
shut up in prison, lonely, inactive, friendless, with 
bloodthirsty enemies waiting to destroy him. He had 
nothing to do but brood over his wrongs and feed his 
doubts and fears. Many a soul that is brave and bold 
in spheres of high activity, wilts and withers when 
simply called to passive endurance. The passive virtues 
were not characteristic of John. He was reared in the 
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freedom of the wilderness. He was active, fiery, fearless 
in the free sphere of wilderness life, and his faith grew 
brighter amid the ceaseless activities of his public mis- 
sion, in the excitements caused by the coming and go- 
ing throngs, in the triumphs continually won by the 
ringing utterances of truth. But now, all is changed. 
The throngs are gone. The free wilderness home is ex- 
changed for the narrow and dark and filthy dungeon. 
Perhaps he writhes under the merciless tortures so 
common in the foul prisons of the East. He is chained. 
He is alone. No voice cheers him. He broods over 
his wrongs, and chafes at the injustice and cruelty of 
which he is the victim. His unfriended soul is swept 
by tempests of doubts and fears. Not a word comes 
from Jesus to comfort him. He understands it not. He 
listens daily for the crashing thunders of Messiah's 
power against his persecutors, and against that ''gen- 
eration of vipers " that he had so terribly rebuked. 
But the air is still, and the wicked tyrants live on in 
untroubled pomp and pleasure. Is it surprising that, 
amid all the troubled thoughts that swept over his suf- 
fering spirit, there should have been a breath of doubt 
concerning Jesus of Nazareth? 

But his loyalty to truth and righteousness never fal- 
tered. To these he clung in the face of death. Unlike 
Elijah, he went to heaven in no chariot of fire, but 
through a baptism of blood; and his disciples laid 
away his headless trunk in some unknown spot, while 
demons in the royal palace gloated over his lifeless 
head — ^whose burning thoughts, and glowing eyes, and 
lips of truth they feared more than they feared an 
army in battle array — thoughts and words that still ring 
down the ages in rebuke of sin and wrong. It was a 
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splendid encomium from the lips of Jesus, concerning 
this good, great man — "Of them that have been bom of 
women, there hath not arisen a greater than John the 
Baptist/' 
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THE INCARNATION. 

The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, and the power of the Mott 
High shall overshadow thee; wherefore also the holy thing that is be* 
gotten shall be called the Son of God (Luke i. 35). 

And they shall call his name Immanuel; which is, being inter- 
preted, God with us (Matt. i. 23). 

God was manifest in the flesh (I. Tim. iii. 16). 

The Stupendous fact, on which, as a foundation, 
the whole superstructure of the New Testament history 
is reared, is the Incarnation — Divinity revealed in hu- 
manity — God manifest in the flesh. Obliterate this 
fact, and the biography of Jesus, as given by the four 
evangelists, becomes a mass of extravagances and absurd- 
ities impossible of rational belief, and the gospel spring- 
ing out of this biography is an egregious fraud. It is 
impossible to accept rationally the gospel of salvation, 
except on the basis of a revelation of God in human 
nature in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. Hence 
the Rock on which the Church is built is the truth, 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of the living God 
(Matt. xvi. 15-18). 

However skeptical men may be as to this fact which, 
by its overpowering luster, dazzles the vision, it is 
nevertheless true that it is the very fact, of all others, 
supremely needful to human peace — ^to the rescue of 
the race from despair. There is nothing so welcome 
to the human heart, or so precious in its bearings on 
the dignity and destiny of man as the truth concerning 
the person of Christ. 
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The divorce of man from God, on account of sin, 
was far more dreadful than we, who live in the light of 
the gospel, are capable of imagining, even in our bit- 
terest experiences of sin. It was about three hundred 
years after Adam's first transgression, when men 
"began to call on the name of the Lord" (Gen. iv. 
26). Up to that time it would seem that guilty man 
was dumb — only venturing to appear at the altar with 
speechless sacrifice — the dumb pleading of bloody of- 
ferings in behalf of his sin-scarred and sin-covered 
soul. He had not the presumption to open his sinful 
lips in speech to the dread Power from whose fellow- 
ship his own guilt had driven him away into dark de- 
spair. So slowly did the light of mercy dawn on this 
thick darkness, that in the days of Enos it marked a 
distinct era in the history of the race: "then began 

men to call on the name of the Lord. " As we reach the 

• 

days of Enos before we learn of men talking with God, 
so we come on down to the days of Enoch before we 
hear of men walking with God. * * And Enoch walked 
with God " (Gen. v. 24). This is the first unmistak- 
able instance of the restoration of companionship with 
God. For the most part, the communication between 
God and his sinful creatures, during the patriarchal 
dispensation, was through angelophanies — brief, occa- 
sional, shadowy, and awe-inspiring. What language 
can ever tell the terrors of soul-orphanage wrought 
by sin during that awful period ! 

The revelation of God at Mount Sinai, while it was 
glorious, and even precious, was far from reaching the 
deep-seated wants of the sin-stricken. It was perfect 
for its own purposes, but it was far from perfect as a 
finality in the manifestations of God to man. It was a 
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revelation of the power, justice and holiness, in whose 
light guilty souls were overpowered with terror, and 
whose material symbols — ^thunder, lightning and earth- 
quake — were so terrible that even Moses said : " I do 
exceedingly fear and quake." "Let not God speak 
to us any more," said the afTrighted people to Moses, 
'Mest we die. Speak thou unto us and we will hear 
thee." It was the cry of guilty and weak man for 
some gentler and nearer divine manifestation, on the 
plane of his own sorrowful, sin-cursed life — an uncon- 
scious prayer for the appearance of an incarnate God. 
All down the Jewish centuries we hear the trembling 
cry, •* O Lord, the great and the dreadful God." Few 
and feeble are the recognitions of the Fatherhood of 
God. 

We hear much in the babbling Theism of the pres- 
ent time, as in the Deism of former times, of the 
revelations of God in his works — the sun-gilt and 
star-spangled and flower-enameled volumes of Nature. 
These, with the divine inscriptions in the "stone- 
book " of geology, are held up as an all-sufHcient dec- 
laration of the being and perfections of Deity, a 
perfect communication of his existence, power, wisdom 
and goodness. Doubtless, when the mind is once pos- 
sessed of the idea of an unoriginated, eternal God, 
there is much in all these volumes in the great library 
of Nature to illustrate, confirm and establish it. But 
what do these revelations make known of God's re- 
lations to man, any more than to bird, reptile or 
beast? They show that God's "tender mercies are 
over all his works ;" but they shed no light on man's 
condition as a sinner, beyond the perpetual grind of 
the machinery of inexorable law, remorselessly execu- 
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ting the vengeance of its violation on every trans- 
gressor. They bring no message of mercy to the sin- 
ful. They throw no bridge over the awful chasm that 
sin has made between man and his Creator. They pre- 
serve an ominous silence concerning salvation from sin 
and death. They bestow not one ray of light on the 
soul benighted by sin; they hush not, nor do they 
even subdue, the thunders of wrath that break in ter- 
ror over the guilty conscience ; nor do they contain 
one word of invitation to the child of sin and sorrow 
to return to his Father's house. It results that these 
oracles of nature strike man dumb with despair. Even 
such massive minds as that of Daniel Webster are 
driven by the study of the works of God to the dread 
conclusion which is recorded on his tombstone — that 
the greatness and vastness of the works of creation 
wrought in him a chilling skepticism as to God's con- 
cern in such a creature as man, from which he was 
only rescued by the revelation of God in Jesus Christ. 

As to philosophy, its whole brilliant but confusing 
history can be summed up in a single sentence : 
** The world by wisdom knew not God." 

Unfitted by sin to stand in the presence of his 
Maker ; compelled to grope in the dark for tokens of 
the presence of the Invisible ; surrounded and girt in 
by materialisms, over and beyond which his captive 
spirit can take but short and feeble flights in narrow 
circles: man must remain forever ignorant of God, 
the victim of despair, unless God shall make him- 
self known in his relations to humanity, in some more 
definite and approachable form than is discoverable in 
his works or in his law. The most agonizing reaches 
of the most gifted minds, like that of Plato, end in the 
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conviction that some Divine Man must make God 
known, or the race must be left a prey to darkness. 
We need not be surprised, therefore, — ^although much 
in heathen literature that is claimed to be ante-Chris- 
tian was written some centuries after the beginning of 
the Christian era — that there should be, in ancient 
heathen religions, dreams and visions of incarnate dei- 
ties, as these are but confessions and expressions of the 
need, universally felt, of some such revelation of God 
to man. Indeed, the general propensity to idol-wor- 
ship is, at bottom, an outcry for some visible and tang- 
ible manifestation of the invisible power. These 
heathenish myths of incarnation are, however, far re- 
moved, in character and aim, from the incarnation we 
are now considering ; nor is there any good reason for 
the assertion that the New Testament incarnation is an 
outgrowth of those ancient heathen myths. It is rather 
a divine answer to the longings of the human heart, so 
crudely expressed in these ancient and wide-prevailing 
superstitions. Geikie well says : 

Had the narratnre of ihe miraculous oonceptioa occurred in the 
literature of a heathen nation, it would justly have raised doubts. But 
in the sober verses of the Gospels, written by Jews, it takes a far dif- 
ferent character. The idea was altogether foreign to the Jewish mind. 
The Hebrew doctrine of the unity of God, and of the infinite eleva- 
tion of the Divine Being above man, the profound regard of the Jews 
for the marriage state, and their abhorrence of unwedded life, make it 
impossible to imagine how such a thought could ever have risen among 
them. The improbability of its being invented by a Jew is heightened 
by the fact that, though lofty thoughts of the nature of the Messiah 
were not wanting in some Israelites, the almost universal belief was that 
he was to be simply a man, who would receive miraculous endowments 
on his formal consecration as Messiah. 
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Yet, while this is true and important, it is also true 
that the Jewish Scriptures, though their meaning was 
sealed to that generation, did, in their progressive rev- 
elations, point evermore to such a consummation. 
They did not pretend to be a final revelation of God. 
They looked to the future for clearer and fuller mani- 
festations of Jehovah than eye had ever seen, or ear 
heard, or heart conceived. The words of hope that 
float down the centuries with ever-increasing signif- 
icance, are : " Unto us a child is bom, unto us a son 
is given ; and the government shall be upon his shoul- 
der ; and his name shall be called Wonderful, Coun- 
sellor, the mighty God, the Father of the Everlasting 
Age, the Prince of Peace. Of the increase of his gov- 
ernment and peace there shall be no end, upon the 
throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to order it, 
and to establish it with judgment and with justice, 
from henceforth, even forever. The zeal of the Lord 
of hosts will accomplish this." The Old Testament 
revelations close with an assurance that '*the Lord, 
whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to his temple;" 
and, **To you that fear my name shall the Sun of 
Righteousness arise with healing in his wings." The 
testimony of Jesus was indeed the spirit of prophecy. 
The cry of the devout out of the darkness of the pa- 
triarchal age is, ''Othat I knew where I might find 
him„ that I might come even to his seat." The joy- 
ful note of prophetic hope that sounds along the Jew- 
ish age, is: *'Lo! this is our God; we have waited 
for him, and he will save us: this is Jehovah — ^we have 
waited for him, we will be glad and rejoice in his salva- 
tion." From pen of heathen poet and tongue of 
heathen philosopher, and trance of heathen priestess^ 
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and the great heart of the heathen world, comes forth 
the agonizing cry: ''O for a Divine Man to reveal to 
us the mysteries of the invisible, and guide us out of 
death into life." God incarnate must answer this cry 
of a lost race — the cry of children in the dark, lost 
and perishing. 
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^'GOD WITH US." 

* ' The Word was made flesh and tabernacled among 
us, and we beheld his glory." The grand truth re- 
vealed in the incarnation is expressed in the word Im- 
manuel — " God with us." Some one has said that the 
essential difference between Christianity and all heathen 
religions is found in this : that in the latter we see men 
seeking after Gody while in the former we behold God 
seeking after man. This is, indeed, a radical difference, 
and stamps the religion of the New Testament with a 
character all its own. Instead of saying "the religion 
of the New Testament, " we might say the religion of 
the Bible ; for the Bible teaches but one religion, under 
different dispensations — the root-idea of the patriarchal 
and Jewish dispensations being the same as that of the 
Christian dispensation, namely : God coming forth to 
man, to win him back to the Father whom he has for- 
saken. 

It is a painful evidence of the poisonous effects of 
sin on the human soul, that men are scarcely able to 
grasp this glorious truth — ^God seeking after man. The 
old heathen superstitions still linger in the hearts of 
those who profess to believe in the religion of Jesus, 
and' their theories of conversion are strongly tinged 
with paganism. God is still at an awful distance from 
men, dwelling in a pavilion of darkness. He is diffi- 
cult of approach. He hides his face from those who 
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seek Him, and has to be conciliated with protracted 
agonizings and supplications. To persuade God to be 
reconciled to man, is often, in revival processes, a 
much more difficult matter than to persuade sinners to 
be reconciled to God. Whole communities unite for a 
protracted siege of the throne of God, to prevail with 
Him to show mercy. It is still man seeking after God, 
if haply he may find Him. 

But the New Testament conception of *' God with 
us" ought to put an end to these superstitions. God 
has come to man in the person of Christ Jesus, and 
His mercy is as free as the air or sunlight. We may 
shut ourselves up in a poisonous atmosphere, and cry 
to God for pure air ; but the pure air is here for the 
having, if we will but accept it. It is our ignorance or 
perverseness, not the withholding of God's goodness, 
that hinders our enjoyment of it. We may hide our- 
selves from the sunlight in dens of darkness, and pray 
for light ; but none the less God's sunlight is here, free 
to all, and whosoever will may rejoice in it. God has 
brought salvation to us in the gospel, and made it free to 
all. The gospel is a pleading from God, to the rebel 
heart of man, to be reconciled to Him. ** God is in 
Christ, reconciling the world unto himself, " God prays to 
man, in tender entreaties, in tears and blood, to be 
reconciled to Him ; it is for man to hear the prayer 
and answer it. Whatever may have been the origin of 
bloody sacrifices, one thing is clear : while the heathen 
sacrifices were the offerings of sinful men to propitiate 
their angry deities ; the Sacrifice for sin presented in 
the Gospel is God's own offering, through which He 
makes his appeal to sinners to ** be reconciled to God 
by the death of His Son. " Whatever difficulties stood 
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in the way of man's reconciliation to God, arising out 
of the unchangeable justice of Jehovah, or out of the in- 
terests of the moral universe, God has Himself provided 
for them in the divine scheme of human redemption, 
and opened the way to the fountain of mercy for all 
the guilty. "God with us" is the answer to every 
fear and doubt that conscious guilt awakens in the heart 
of man. 

Let us glance at the immense gains to man result- 
ing from the incarnation. 

I. God is no longer invisible. — We see and know 
Him. Jesus is "God manifest in the flesh;" "the 
effulgence of His glory and the very image of His sub- 
stance." "He that hath seen me hath seen the Fa- 
ther," said Jesus. No language can ever express the 
fullness of peace and joy couched in the words of the 
Apostle John: " That which was from the beginning, 
which we have heard, which we have seen with our 
eyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands have 
handled, of the Word of life — that which we have seen 
and heard declare we unto you, that ye also may have 
fellowship with us : and truly our fellowship is with the 
Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ. And these 
things write we unto you, that your joy may be full " 
(I. John i. 3). Let us not be misunderstood. We do 
not mean that Jesus is in all respects a complete reve- 
lation of God. There are revelations of God in Nature 
and Providence with which the Gospel has to do only 
incidentally. They are volumes which a true piety de- 
mands shall be studied profoundly and reverentially. 
We would not even seem to disparage their claims 
upon our attention. But what we do assert is, that 
God in his revelaHons to sinful kumanity is perfectly 
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revealed in Christ Jesus, and in him alone — revealed on 
the plane of human experience and observation: 
"God with us/* We can see and know God, in his 
relations to sinful man, in the face of Jesus Christ. 

2. TAe distance between God and man is annihilated. 
It is not merely that God has come among us, to show, 
in a general way, good-will to our race, yet coming 
into no close contact with the children of sin and sor- 
row. It is His complete identification with human na- 
ture in its weaknesses, misfortunes and wretchednesses, 
that makes his incarnation so precious to us. He 
" took on him the form of a bond-servant, being made 
in the likeness of men." He stooped to the lowest lot 
of humanity, reaching down to the depths of human 
experience in dependence, poverty and suffering. It 
is this that gives such significance to this wonderful 
narrative of the birth of Immanuel — ^born of a poor 
peasant woman, born in a stable, in the lowliest lot, an 
heir of poverty and toil. He enters into the weakest 
and most dependent conditions of humanity, where 
the poorest and lowliest can touch him, and joyfully 
learn that even they are not beneath the notice or be- 
yond the reach of the love of God. All through His 
wonderful life He is found in close sympathy and fel- 
lowship with the children of weakness and wretched- 
ness. In hunger and thirst, in toil and suffering, in 
utter poverty, even to homelessness. He identifies 
Himself with the children of sin and sorrow, and spends 
His life in preaching the gospel to the poor, in pro- 
claiming liberty to the captive, in binding up broken 
hearts, in giving ' * beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for 
mourning, the garment of praise for the spirit of heav- 
iness." He mingled with the throngs of the sinful, 
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and even to the outcast speaks words of mercy and of 
hope. None of the wretched appeal to Him in vain ; 
not even the vilest of sinners who come to Him with 
broken heart are turned away unblessed. He heals the 
most loathsome of diseases, exorcises the most malig- 
nant of demons, reaches out a hand of blessing to Sa- 
maritans and Gentiles, weeps over the obduracy of his 
malignant foes, bewails the blindness of an unbeliev- 
ing generation, and stoops with tenderness to lift little 
children to His arms, to bestow on them a heavenly 
benediction. The rays of a divine Presence banish 
darkness from the lowest haunts of poverty and de- 
spair, and from the gloomiest recesses of sin-burdened 
souls. There can no longer be a doubt as to the mer- 
ciful designs of heaven in behalf of the human race. 
The Father's heart yearns with compassion towards His 
prodigal children. It is no longer a question whether 
sinful mortals are not, in their insignificance and guilt, 
beneath the notice of the great and mighty Sovereign 
of the universe. While reigning over all creations, He 
who humbles Himself to look on the glories of unnum- 
bered worlds has come to man in tenderest love, and 
bestowed the joys of His presence on the infant of 
days, on publicans and sinners, on lepers and demo- 
niacs, on beggars and outcasts, on the toiling and suf- 
fering, the dying and the dead. There is mercy for the 
guilty, joy for the sorrowful, and life for the lifeless. The 
most wretched child of ignorance, poverty and sin, 
can come with trusting heart to the presence of God, 
assured that he will in no wise be cast out. Nor need 
there any longer be skepticism as to the possibility of 
man's recovery from ignorance, sin and mortality. This 
divine Redeemer has lifted human nature out of all its 
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sad and apparently hopeless predicaments, guided it 
from infancy to manhood through all its perils, fought 
all its battles, endured all its sufTerings, partaken of all 
its helplessness — even the awful helplessness of its cap- 
tivity in the grave ; and has broken even death's strong 
fetters, and lifted the ransomed nature, filled with the 
raptures of a new life, into the chariot of God, borne 
it to the highest heavens, placed it on the throne of 
the universe, and crowned it with honor and glory. It 
is thus demonstrated that man, in fellowship with God, 
partaking of the divine life, can overcome the world, 
conquer sin and death, and rise into immortal blessed- 
ness. This leads us to say, 

3. TAe incarnation settles the question as to the destiny 
of which man is capable, — If God comes thus into fellow- 
ship with man, man is designed for eternal fellowship 
with God. The lost image is capable of being re- 
stored, and the bloom of Eden will revive. The God- 
man, Christ Jesus, as the representative and champion 
of our race, has conquered sin and death, not for him- 
self, but for tis, and because He lives, we shall live 
also. His fortunes are inseparably allied with ours. 
Eternal life to all who trust in Him is an overwhelming 
conclusion from the entrance of God into humanity. 
It is simply impossible that God can thus take our na- 
ture into union with His own, and the results of that 
union stop short of the blessedness of eternal life to 
those who become one with Him. This opens a new 
phase of the subject, which will require further consid- 
eration. 
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GOD IN US. 

The end and aim of the incarnation is God in us. It 
is God with us, that it may be God in us. "I in them, 
and thou in me, that they may be perfected into one " 
(John xvii. 23). The great fact of the incarnation is 
God stooping to the level of man and entering into 
humanity; but the great result sought in this is the 
uplifting of man into fellowship with God, he be- 
ing made "a partaker of the divine nature" (II. 
Pet. i. 4). This end and aim is clearly expressed by 
John, when he says, ' ' That which we have heard, that 
which we have seen with our eyes, that which we be- 
held, and our hands handled concerning the Word of 
Life — ^that which we have seen and heard declare we 
unto you also, that ye also may have fellowship with 
us ; and truly our fellowship is with the Father, and with 
his Son, Jesus Christ. " The end sought in this revela- 
tion of God to man, is the restoration of man to fellow- 
ship with God. Originally, made in God's image 
and partaking of God's nature, man has unbounded joy 
in unembarrassed fellowship with his Father. The light 
of God's presence was to him "the fullness of joy." 
Sin disturbed and destroyed this fellowship, and man's 
orphaned spirit became heir to darkness and despair. 
God seeks in Christ to win man back to this fellowship. 
The grand purpose of the incarnation will not be fully 
realized until all of humankind who are responsive to 
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divine mercy shall have been brought back into the 
sinless and unembarrassed enjoyment of the presence 
and companionship of God. 

As Jesus, by partaking of human nature, became 
the Son of God, so those who believe in Him, by par- 
taking of the divine nature, become also sons of God. 
"To as many as received him, to them gave he power to 
become the sons of God, even to them that believe on his 
name ; who were born not of blood, nor of the will of 
the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God" (John i. 
12, 13). ' * The glory which thou hast given me I have 
given unto them [unto them that believe on me (ver. 
20)] : that they may be one, even as we are one ; I in 
them, and thou in me, that they may be perfected into 
one " (John xvii. 22, 23). This glory is the glory of 
Sonship, This peculiar glory the Father gave to Jesus. 
" We beheld his glory — glory as of the only-begotten 
from the Father" (John i. 14). This was when "the 
Word became flesh and dwelt among us." Jesus is 
not, as the creeds sometimes style Him, " the eternal 
Son of God." He is the eternal Word of God; but 
"the Word made flesh " is the Son of God. He be- 
came the Son of God by virtue of his participation of 
human nature. ' * That holy thing which shall be bom 
of thee shall be called the Son of God" (Luke i. 35). 
This glory of Sonship was a peculiar glory : Jesus was 
the " only-begotten from the Father." And this glory, 
which Jesus says the Father had given Him, He in 
turn bestowed on those who believed on Him, that they 
might be one with Him, even as He is one with the 
Father. **To them gave he power [right, authority, 
privilege] to become sons of God, even to them that 
believe on his name." And as Jesus was bom of the 
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fleshy that he might come into fellowship with man as 
a son of man, so are men to be bom of the Spirit, that 
they may come into fellowship with God as children of 
God. This relationship was unknown under the law. 
Man did not come into filial relation with Deity by 
means of the law, but only into servile relations. He 
" received the spirit of bondage, to fear." God was a 
''great and dreadful God," to be obeyed with fear, and 
worshiped with trembling. God was not in them, nor 
dared they approach near to Him. But, under the 
gospel, being made "children of God by faith in 
Christ Jesus," and being baptized into Christ, thus put- 
ting Him on (Gal. iii. 26, 27), we receive "not the spirit 
of bondage again unto fear, but the Spirit of adoption, 
whereby we cry, Abba» Father" (Rom. viii. 15, 16). 
We are, therefore, partakers of a new life, stand in new 
relations to the whole spiritual universe, are heirs to a 
new inheritance, and so intimately associated with the 
Son of God in destiny that his promise is, "To him 
that overcometh will I give to sit down with me in my 
throne, even as I have overcome and am seated with 
my Father in his throne. " Children of God, heirs of 
God, joint-heirs with Jesus Christ — so that "he that 
overcometh shall inherit all things." See, concerning 
the new relationships into which we enter as children of 
God, Heb. xii. 18-24. 

As we are " bom of God," we partake of the na- 
ture of God, and "God in us" is a new element of 
power for overcoming the world. We are aware that 
to many who dwell always on the outskirts of the king- 
dom of God, this sounds like very bold language. 
When they read that Christians are ' ' made partakers 
of the divine nature," they are incredulous, and imme- 
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diately resort to some process of rationalistic criticism 
to deprive themselves of * * the fullness of the blessing 
of the gospel of Christ." "How can we be partakers 
of the divine nature ? " they incredulously ask ; "are 
we made omnipotent, omnipresent, omniscient?" We 
might ask, in turn, of such an interrogator, * ' Does 
your child, now six weeks old, possess your nature?" 
"O yes," is the ready reply. "Well, is he six 
feet high, as you are ? does he possess your knowledge 
of things ? has he your strength ? " " No ; but he has 
my nature, and because he has my nature, he is capable 
of growing towards me and into my image." Very 
well : can you not see, then, that we may be children 
of God, and yet not be omnipotent, omnipresent and 
omniscient — that we may, although as yet in our spir- 
itual infancy, partake of God's nature, and be capable 
of growing towards Him and into His image? 

What is God represented to be as to His nature ? 

" God is spirit,'* And He is the " Father of spir- 
its" (Heb. xii. 9). It was in his spiritual nature that 
man was made in the image of God — in knowledge, in 
righteousness and in true holiness (Col. iii. 10; Eph. 
iv. 24), And it is the spirit that is bom again into a 
new life of dominion, and reestablished in its relation to 
God in knowledge, in righteousness and in holi- 
ness. "That which is bom of the Spirit is spirit," 
and partakes of the life and power of the Spirit of 

God. 

**God is light,'' and in him is no darkness at all. 
And we are made " children of light," so that we love 
light, and walk in the light, and thus have fellowship 
with Him, and "the blood of Jesus Christ his Son 
cleanses us from all sin " (I. John i. 5-7). 
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*' God is lovey This is the very essence of the di- 
vine nature. Hence, ** He that loveth is born of God 
and knoweth God." ** We know that we have passed 
from death to life, because we love the brethren." 
"He that loveth not, knoweth not God; for God is 
love. " Read the first epistle of John. Only as we 
escape from the dominion of selfishness and come to 
live and walk in love, can we be called, in any worthy 
sense, children of God. And we are made partakers 
of the divine nature to the extent that we partake of 
the inspiring and controlling power of love, in heart 
and life. God is in us just as love is in us — that love 
which was revealed in the incarnation ; the love that 
brought our Redeemer from the throne of heaven to 
the bitter cross, for us ; and if we drink into this divine 
love, the same mind will be in us which was in Christ 
Jesus, and we will walk in love, as Christ also loved us 
and gave himself for us. If our spirits have fellowship 
with light and love, the life of God dwells in us — Christ 
lives in us; we, as branches of the vine, are fruitful 
through the life that flows into us from the vine — 
for, *' cut off from me," said Jesus, *'ye can do noth- 
mg." 

The fullness of spiritual life comes to us through the 
incarnation. It could never have been ours except 
through God manifest in the flesh. Whatever of spir- 
itual life was enjoyed in former ages, was but as the 
light of dawn before sunrising — ^an earnest of the com- 
ing fullness of blessing. The richest spiritual utter- 
ances of the ante-Christian ages are weak and tame com- 
pared with this : " That he would grant you, according 
to the riches of his glory, that ye may be strengthened 
with power through His Spirit in the inward man ; that 
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Christ may dwell in your hearts through faith ; to the 
end that ye, being rooted and grounded in love, may 
be strong to apprehend with all the saints what is the 
breadth and length and height and depth, and to know 
the love of Christ which passeth knowledge, that ye 
may be filled with all the fullness of God. Now unto him 
that is able to do exceeding abundantly above all that 
we ask or think, according to the power that worketh 
in us, unto him be the glory in the church and in Christ 
Jesus unto all generations for ever and ever. Amen " 
(Eph. iii. 15-21). That is a strain that has been pos- 
sible only since God was made manifest in the 
flesh. 

Such, then, is the incarnation, as a fact, and as a 
power in the regeneration of humanity, i. QoAwith 
us. 2. God in us. 3. We in God forever. Not only 
does Christ live in us here, but "we know that when 
he shall appear, we shall be like him, for we shall see 
him as he is.'' Even in personal appearance we shall 
be like Him, so completely are His life and ours bound 
together. ** He will fashion anew the body of our hu- 
miliation, that it may be conformed to the body of his 
glory" (Phil. iii. 21). Hence, the future life of the 
saints rests for proof on no philosophical arguments 
whatever. It is the inevitable result of union with Him 
who Itves forever. Either there is no ever-living God, 
or there is eternal life for those whom He takes into 
union with Himself. No one can rationally accept the 
incarnation, and rationally doubt that the nature with 
which God forms a partnership is capable of immortal- 
ity. *' Because I live, ye shall live also." 

Two or three things we wish to suggest, in view of 
all that has come before us in this exploration. 
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1. Mere orgamc union is not that]^for which Jesus 
prayed in John xvii. , but spiritual unity. Organic union 
may be regarded as included in it, but not necessa- 
rily inclusive of it. That union of nature and of life 
which Jesus possessed with the Father, is what He 
prays may be realized in His disciples, "that the world 
may believe that Thou hast sent me." That divine Life 
of Jesus — how it shines out into the world's darkness, 
challenging universal admiration and homage. It needs 
no vindication. And if we are one with Jesus as He is 
one with the Father, then as He was, so are we in this 
world — revelations of the Father's truth and righteous- 
ness and love ; and when believers unite to reveal the 
image of God to the world in righteousness and holi- 
ness and philanthropy, they will have presented the 
last and mightiest evidence of the divinity of Jesus and 
of the divine excellency of his gospel. 

2. Only in the light of the incarnation are we able 
to form just conceptions of the dignity of human na- 
ture. We know not — we dare not even imagine — its 
native dignity and intrinsic worth, until we learn what 
stamp God has put upon it. The incarnation, and the 
death on the cross for man's redemption, alone ade- 
quately express the value of man as estimated by his 
Creator. The value of man^ remember ; not the value 
of some exceptional specimen of purified or sanctified 
humanity, but the value of man as man — therefore the 
value of every man. It is this divine estimate of man 
as man that is quietly but surely entering as an inspir- 
ation into the souls of men everywhere, and kindling 
such conceptions of the sacredness and the rights of 
human nature as must in the end revolutionize human 
governments, abolish human wrongs, and establish so- 
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ciety on a basis hitherto scarcely recognized. The 
name of God on the brow of humanity will continue 
to be read and pondered until the fullness of its mean- 
ing shall be recognized. 

3. Our hopes for the future of our race center here. 
There is much that is discouraging in the selfish and 
sinful developments of human nature, in history and in 
current events. There is material enough to foster 
pessimism into supreme despair. But the one ever 
bright fact touching human nature is^ that God, who 
knows it through and through, does not despair of it. 
On the contrary, His hopes center in it. He has, so to 
speak, staked everything on it, and expects to fill the 
universe with wonder, love and praise, as the result of 
its redemption. The history of human redemption for 
the last eighteen hundred years, while it has many 
dark and discouraging chapters, has also many bright 
and encouraging ones ; and they grow brighter as the 
ages proceed. The world is being educated, slowly 
but surely, into juster conceptions alike of God and of 
man ; and as the nations come to behold ' * the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ," ignorance and despotism, the lust of wealth, 
of power and pleasure, and every thing that degrades 
and injures humanity will grow into intolerable hide- 
ousness as a crime against God. Thrones will change, 
jurisprudence will change, society in its basis, structure 
and designs will change, human pursuits and ambitions 
will change, just as men come to believe in Jesus and to 
measure the grandeur and comprehensiveness of " God 
manifest in the flesh ; " and the world will take in the 
divine ideas of life and honor and happiness, of duty and 
dignity, of God and man, and will shape individual life^ 
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according to these, until ' ' the kingdoms of this world 
become the kingdom of our Lord and his Christ, and 
he shall reign for ever and ever." In the light of the 
kicamation we dare not despair of our race. 
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SUBORDINATE PERSONAGES. 

Several characters loom up to view in connection 
with the advent of the Messiah, that demand at least 
brief notice. 

THE ANGEL GABRIEL. 

This divine messenger first appears to view in Dan. 
viii. i6; ix. 21, as occupying an eminent place among 
the angelic hosts, yet perhaps inferior to that of 
Michael (Dan. x. 13; xiii. i). Among the celestial 
spirits there are gradations in rank and in power — 
principalities, powers, dominions (Eph. i. 21)— all do- 
ing God's commandments, hearkening to the voice of 
his word (Psa. ciii. 20, 21). According to Jewish and 
Christian tradition, Gabriel was one of the archangels, 
along with Michael and Uriel. But so far as Scripture 
testifies, there is but one arcA-Singel, namely, Michael 
(Jude 9; comp. Dan. xii. i ; Rev. xii. 7). But Gabriel 
was evidently high in position, according to Dan. x. 
13, and employed in important ministrations on behalf 
of the interests of truth in this world ; and as he 
speaks of Michael as '*one of the chief princes," com- 
ing to his assistance in a difficult mission, we may in- 
er that Gabriel himself was also among the chief 
princes. This supposition is strengthened by the lan- 
guage in Luke (i. 19) : " I am Gabriel, tAat stand in the 
presence of God.'' In view of the usage in Oriental 
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Courts, to Stand in the presence of the sovereign was 
to be high in authority and near to the throne. Gabriel 
waS| therefore, an angel of very high rank, and every 
way worthy to be the bearer of the messages with 
which he was charged to Zacharias and Mary (Luke i. 
1 1-20, 26-37). I" '^o^l^ the Old and New Testaments 
he appears as a minister of comfort and strength. 

JOSEPH AND MARY. 

Very little is known of Joseph except that he was 
a descendant of David, and a carpenter, earning his 
bread by his daily toil. That he was quite poor is evi- 
dent from the oflfering made at the time of the presen- 
tation of the child Jesus in the temple (compare Lev. 
xii. 8 with Luke ii. 24). That an heir to the throne 
of David should live in such poverty and obscurity is 
not incredible — not, indeed, so very remarkable among 
the mutations of earthly fortune. 

In the Book of Judges we find a grandson of Moses reduced to en- 
gage himself as family priest, in Mount Ephraim, for a yearly wage of 
** ten shekels, a suit of apparel, and hb victuals/' At the present day, 
the green turban, which marks descent from Mahomet, is often worn in 
the East by the very poor, even by beggars. In English history, the 
glory of the once illustrious Plantagenets, so completely waned, that 
the direct representative of Margaret Plantagenet, daughter and heiress 
of George, Duke of Clarence, followed the trade of a cobbler in New- 
port, Shropshire, in 1637. Among the lineal descendants of Edmund 
Woodstock, sixth son of Edward I., and entitled to quarter the royal 
arms, was a village butcher, and a keeper of a turnpike gate ; and 
among the descendants of Thomas Plantagenet, Duke of Gloucester, 
fifth son of Edward III., was included the late sexton of a London 
church.- 
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We are told (Matt. i. 19) that Joseph was *'a just 
man " — a phrase which, according to the usage of 
that time, indicates a strict observer of the law. While 
strict and uncompromising in his adherence to the law, 
in its morals and its ritual, he was also of a merciful 
disposition, fearful of inflicting wrong on others; 
hence his purpose to put away his betrothed, when he 
thought her unworthy to be his wife, without ex- 
posure. After the visit to Jerusalem, when Jesus was 
twelve years old (Luke ii. 42-5 1), Joseph drops out of 
the sacred narrative. It is generally supposed that he 
died shortly afterwards, but not even his death is men- 
tioned. It is one of the peculiarities of the gospel 
narratives, that they are so careless about ministering 
to mere curiosity. The writers are absorbed with 
Jesus; others are of importance only as connected 
with him ; the moment they cease to have any neces- 
sary relation to him they sink from view. We gather 
from the narrative that Joseph was honest, industrious, 
just, devoted to his family and his God. 

Of Mary, also, we have but limited information. 
Tradition furnishes many legends concerning her per- 
son, her ancestry, her education, etc., but beautiful as 
are some of these, we do not take the space to record 
them, because they are all untrustworthy. That she 
was of the royal line of David, we may fairly conclude, 
as the claim of her son to be a son of David was never 
disputed. Whatever difficulties may now present 
themselves to us in the genealogical lists, there is 
not the slightest hint of any such difficulty at the 
birth, or during the life, or after the death, of the Son 
of Mary. 

The phrase, "Thou hast found favor with God" 
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(Luke i. 30), does not necessarily indicate excel- 
lence of character, but may refer simply to her elec- 
tion by grace to the exalted honor of being the mother 
of the Messiah ; yet we think it may be taken rather 
as including the ftason or basis of this election, namely, 
that God found her worthy of this honor. The calm 
dignity with which she received the message brought 
by Gabriel; her simple trust in it, after proper in- 
quiries, as a message from God ; her faith that God 
would vindicate her fair name and preserve it 
from all dishonor ; the lofty faith and pious exultation 
that breathe in the Magnificat— ihe hymn in which 
her heart relieved itself of its pent-up emotions (Luke 
i. 46-55) ; the faithfulness with which she performed 
her maternal duties, and the never-ceasing anxiety 
with which she watched over her wonderful child, 
from the manger to the sepulcher, all indicate that 
Mary was "blessed among women " in the nobleness 
and saintliness of her character as well as in the pe- 
culiar honor which Heaven bestowed on her. 

SIMEON AND ANNA. 

The presentation of the child Jesus at the temple, 
forty days after his birth, to be redeemed as the first- 
bom by the payment of five shekels of the sanctuary, 
and the purification of the mother by the cheapest 
offering allowed to the poor, would not of itself at- 
tract attention. Such presentations and purifications 
were common; and, in this case, the appearance of 
this family in the humble garb of Galilee, with the 
cheapest of offerings for the altar, gave no token of 
any peculiar dignity in the parents or the child. What- 
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ever strangely glowing dreams of coining greatness 
may have filled the brain and stirred the heart of Mary, 
they found no outward expression. Yet the occasion 
was not without significant foretokenings of the ex- 
traordinary character and work of the child that this 
meek Jewish mother bore in her arms. There was in 
Jerusalem a "just and devout" old man, named 
Simeon. He was one of a small class who were 
"waiting for the consolation of Israel" — the appear- 
ance of the true Messiah. It was significant of the 
dawn of Messiah's day that the gift of prophecy 
— unknown since the time of Malachi — began to 
be renewed. "The Holy Spirit was upon " Simeon; 
he began to realize divine impulses in his soul — divine 
breathings upon his spirit — fresh from heaven. It was 
revealed to him that he should not die until he had 
seen the Messiah. Doubtless in obedience to a divine 
impulse, he went to the temple, not at the regular 
hour of sacrifice, but at the hour when Joseph and 
Mary appeared there with the child Jesus ; and in 
obedience to the dictate of the same Spirit he took this 
child in his arms, saying: "Lord, now lettest thou 
thy servant depart in peace according to thy word, for 
mine eyes have seen thy salvation, which thou hast 
prepared before the face of all peoples; a light to 
lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of thy people Israel " 
(Luke H. 25-32). He then spoke a few words of the 
results to flow from the future work of this child, ac- 
companied with a hint of the anguish that the mother's 
heart was yet to know. While he was saying these 
things, an aged prophetess, Anna, of the tribe of 
Asher, who "departed not from the temple, but 
served God with fastings and prayers night and day, '' 
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came in and joined in Simeon's prophecies and thanks- 
givings; and, among that select saintly class who, 
amid the profligacies, corrupt ambitions and carnalities 
of the times, lived apart and \ ' looked for redemption 
in Jerusalem,'' she carried the tidings that the prom- 
ised Messiah was born. If Joseph and Mary had any 
anticipations of an easy conquest of the world and a 
glorious reign, on the part of the child they had pre- 
sented in the temple — and there is no good reason to 
believe that they were, as yet, lifted above the earthly 
conceptions of the Messiahship that generally prevailed 
among the Jews at this time— they must have realized 
a serious chastening of their ambitions when Simeon 
told them that their child was " set for the fall and ris- 
ing again of many in Israel," and that a sword would 
pierce the mother's heart ! Thus are our brightest joys 
clouded, and our purest and sweetest pleasures poison- 
ed, and it is ever a mixed cup that is pressed to our 
lips. 

HEROD THE GREAT AND ARCHELAUS. 

After the return of the Jews from Babylon, they 
were subject for a time to high-priestly rule. This 
gave way to the sway of the Asmonaean line of princes, 
and this, in its turn, to the reign of the Idumaean 
house of Herod. Herod, misnamed the Great, was 
the son of Antipater, an Idumxan, and Cypros, an 
Arabian — ^half Edomite, half Ishmaelite, but a pro- 
fessed adherent of the Jewish religion. The Idumaeans 
had been conquered by John Hyrcanus, b. c. i 30, and 
brought over to Judaism, and they remained steadfast 
in their new faith. It is idle to talk of religion in con- 
nection with the name of Herod, except in as far as h* 
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could make it subservient to his ambition. He was 
energetic, brave and ambitious, and, through the in- 
fluence of his father, who was procurator of Judaea, 
received an early start in life as governor of Galilee. 
By his military success and shrewd management— es- 
pecially by the shrewd transfer of his allegiance, at the 
proper time, from Cassius to Antony, and from Antony 
to Caesar, he became King of Judxa, and reigned 
nearly forty years. The ruling principle of his reign 
seems to have been to keep on good terms with Rome, 
at any cost ; and, as far as consisted with this, to humor 
the religious prejudices of the Jews and promote the 
prosperity of the land. He made iDflerings to the Cap- 
itoline Jupiter when he entered on his reign, and he 
rebuilt the temple for the Jews at Jerusalem and 
greatly adorned the city with costly works of art. But 
if he rebuilt the temple on a scale of great magnificence, 
he also set up a great golden eagle over the great gate 
— ^an especial abomination to the Jews. He also re- 
built Samaria, with a heathen temple in it, established 
heathen worship in his new city of Cssarea, and even 
had heathen games celebrated within the walls of Je- 
rusalem. Royal in his bounty when the people were 
in distress, he was wanton in his cruelty whenever his 
caprice or his interests dictated it. While the land 
was in many respects prosperous during most of his 
reign, there was a dark cloud hanging over it, that 
never lifted, because of the unscrupulousness and 
cruelty of this crafty and fortunate adventurer. 

The master-passions of that able but wicked prince were a most 
unbounded ambition and a most excruciating jealousy. His whole 
career was red with the blood of murder. He had massacred priests 
and nobles; he had decimated the Sanhedrim; he had caused his 
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brother-in-l&Wy the young and noble Aristobulus, to be drowned in 
pretended sport before his eyes ; he had ordered the strangulation of 
his favorite wife, the beautiful Asmonaean princess Mariamne, though she 
seems to have been the only human being whom he passionately loved. 
His sons, Alexander, Aristobulus and Antipater; his uncle Joseph; 
Antigonus and Alexander, the uncle and father of his wife; his 
mother-in-law, Alexandra ; his kinsman, Cortobanus ; his friends, Dos- 
itheus and Gadias, were but a few of the multitudes who fell vic- 
tims to his sanguinary suspicions and guilty terrors. His brother 
Pheroras and his son Archelaus barely and narrowly escaped execution 
by his orders. Neither the blooming youth of the prince Aristobulus, 
nor the white hairs of the king Hyrcanus had protected them from his 
fawning and treacherous fury. Deaths by strangulation, deaths by burn- 
ing, deaths by being cleft asunder, deaths by secret assassination, con- 
fessions forced by unutterable torture, acts of insolent and inhuman 
lust, mark the annals of a reign which was so cruel that in the energetic 
language of the Jewish ambassadors to Emperor Augustus, " the sur- 
vivors during his lifetime were even more miserable than the suffer- 
ers." — Farrat*s Life of Christy chap. iii. 

It only needs to be added that when he was dy- 
ing a hideous death, he issued an order that the 
principal families in the kingdom and the chiefs of 
the tribes should come to Jericho; and when they 
came they were shut up in the hippodrome with or- 
ders that at the moment of his death they should all 
be massacred. 

All this throws light on the massacre of the in- 
nocents at Bethlehem (Matt. ii. i6). Although this 
act of cruelty is not mentioned by Josephus, to whom 
we are indebted for the most we know about this 
monster, it is in perfect keeping with all that is known 
of him. And as it was secretly done, and was really, 
for him, a very small affair in the line of murder — 
probably not more than ten or twelve babes being 
destroyed — it is not surprising that we are indebted ex- 
clusively to the sacred biographers for a knowledge of it. 
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Of Archelaus, who, at his father's death, received | 

about one-half of his kingdom, it is only needful to 1 

say that, according to Josephus, he put to death three 
thousand Jews in the temple shortly after he hegSLtt < 

the exercise of his authority, and that in the tenth 
year of his reign he was deposed on account of his 
tyranny and banished to Vienne, in GauL 
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THE MAGI. 

Some of the incidents connected with the advent of 
the Messiah very clearly indicated his partnership with 
humanity, even in its lowliest lot. Such was his 
birth, of a poor peasant woman, in a stable, with a wel- 
come only from humble shepherds. Other incidents 
pointed as clearly to his divine origin — such as the an- 
nouncement to the shepherds by the angel of Jehovah, 
and the song of the heavenly hosts, and the prophecies 
of Simeon and Anna. Yet other incidents pointed to 
the world-wide sway of the redeeming power of this 
Saviour. This revelation of God in and through man 
was not for the special benefit of a few millions of Jews, 
but for the redemption of a world. Notice that Sim- 
eon, in whose person the lips of prophecy are unsealed 
after a silence of four hundred years, speaks of Jesus 
as "a light to lighten tlie Gentiles y'' before he mentions 
Him as "the glory of thy people Israel." And, in 
confirmation of this, is the visit of the eastern sages who 
were divinely led to Bethlehem in search of the new-born 
Jewish King, and the first to pay him royal honors. 

I. Just who these magi or '*wise men "were, it is 
not possible to tell. They were not Jews, it is evident 
by their style of inquiry : *• Where is he that Is born 
King of the Jews f " — a form of expression befitting 
foreigners only. That they were not of that vagabond- 
ish crew of magicians, such as Simon Magus and Ely- 
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mas (Acts viii. g, xiii. 8), and such as swarmed, at this 
time, in all parts of the Roman empire, we may well 
believe, because (i) there is no intimation of any such 
association with fraud and imposture; (2) the phrase 
' ' from the east '' points to a class of priestly philoso- 
phers and star-gazers — ^astrologers and diviners, who as 
Philo says, gave themselves to the study of nature and 
the contemplation of the Divine perfections — ^worthy of 
being the counselors of kings. "The East," to a Jew, 
would refer to the region between the Jordan and the 
Euphrates ; but whether to Arabia, Persia, Chaldea, 
or Parthia, would be left uncertain without other indi- 
cations. But to whichever of these countries reference 
is here made by the phrase, it is known that in all of 
them, at diflferent times, the order of the Magi not only 
had an existence, but also great influence in the direc- 
tion of afiairs, religious and political. In Jer. xxxix. 
3. 13, we have the phrase **Rab-mag," or chief of the 
magi; and in i. 35 these magi are spoken of as "wise 
men.*' From Dan. ii. 1-13, v. 1-9, it is evident that 
these magians held high official position and had large 
influence in public affairs. The fact that Daniel inter- 
ceded for the lives of the "wise men of Babylon" 
(Dan. ii. 24), and that he occupied the position of 
"master of magicians, astrologers, Chaldeans and 
soothsayers'* (Dan. v. 11), goes to show that while 
they were unblessed with such direct revelations as 
were made to Jewish prophets, they were really wise 
men — students of nature, depositaries of the best wis- 
dom of the heathen world, and, in the absence of true 
science, seekers through auguries, dreams, arts of div- 
ination, and especially through astrology, or a study 
of the stars, of a knowledge of God and of human des- 
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tiny. There is nothing in the statements of Daniel 
that involves them necessarily in idolatry or in impos-^ 
ture : they were simply his inferiors in ability to inter- 
pret dreams and visions — students of nature, unblessed 
with divine revelation. Whatever may have been 
their origin, they are best known in connection with 
Persia and Medo-Persia, where they were the priests 
and instructors of the people and the great men of the 
empire. 

2. Let it be noted that for two centuries Judaea was 
a province of the Persian empire, and that the magi of 
Persia had much in common with the prophets and 
priests of Israel. Theirs was the highest form of 
Aryan religion, as that of the Jews was the highest 
form of Shemitic ; and in a hate of idolatry, in a 
monotheistic faith, in recognition of direct revelations 
from God, and of a coming prophet who should tri- 
umph over the powers of evil, and in the belief of a 
resurrection from the dead and a final judgment, there 
was so much in common between these religrions, that 
their adherents, when placed under one political con- 
trol for two centuries, would necessarily be brought 
into acquaintance, and sympathy with each other. 
These Pei-sian magi would necessarily become ac- 
quainted with the Jewish Scriptures and the Jewish hope 
of a Messiah. Such predictions of a Messiah as that of 
Daniel (ix. 24-27) must have become known to the 
wise men of whom Daniel was chief, nor is it improb- 
able that the Zoroastrian prophecy of a Divine teacher, 
supematurally begotten, who should found a kingdom 
of righteousness and peace, sprang originally from the 
prophecies in the Jewish Scriptures. 

Indeed, the knowledge of the Jewish law and 
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prophecies was probably much more extensive than we 
allow ourselves to think. Only a small portion of the 
Jews ever returned from Babylon. The larger part of 
them remained in the empire, in various parts of it, 
living in distinct communities, without losing their re- 
ligious faith. Subsequently, the Jews were dispersed 
throughout the West in large or small colonies, and 
they won large numbers of proselytes, as is confessed 
by heathen authors. Everywhere they carried with 
them their hope of a coming Messiah, until it became 
— vaguely, it may be, yet not without an inspiring in- 
fluence — the hope of the Gentiles also — *'the desire of 
all nations." Without laying too much stress on the 
testimony of Suetonius, Tacitus and Josephus, respect- 
ing a Deliverer to appear about that time in Judaea, 
we may reasonably conclude that the experiences of 
despair in Gentile religions and governments would 
lead multitudes to listen with delightful interest to the 
voices of the Jewish prophets — and none more eagerly 
than the successors of the Persian magi, so well ac- 
quainted with the Jewish religion, and authorized by 
the prophecy of Zoroaster to look for a divine prophet 
who should establish righteousness and peace on the 
earth. 

3. If these magi had been led from their traditions 
and their studies to expect the advent of a Divine Re- 
deemer, they would naturally look to the stars for fur- 
ther light. They were astrologers — star-gazers — fore- 
telling events by the aspect and situation of the stars. 
In the transparent atmosphere of Persia, nothing un- 
usual would escape their notice ; and, as we shall soon 
see, there is satisfactory evidence that, about this time, 
there were celestial phenomena such as, according to 
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t\kc common belief, would warrant them in the expecta- 
tion that the glorious personage for whose advent they 
watched must shortly appear. 

That the coming of the Messiah was associated in 
some way with the stars — perhaps on account of 
Balaam's prophecy (Num. xxiv. 17) — may be inferred 
from the fact that the false Messiah who appeared in 
the reign of Hadrian, took the surname of Bar- 
Cocheba, or '*Son of a Star," and caused a star to be 
stamped on the coinage which he issued. Not only 
did the Greeks and Romans, and even the Jews, asso- 
ciate births and deaths of the great with celestial phe- 
nomena, but the same notion has come down to 
modern times, as every reader of Shakespeare must 
know. The evanescent star which appeared in the 
time of Tycho Brahe, and was noticed by him on 
November ii, 1572, was regarded as betokening the 
brief but dazzling career of some warrior from the 
north, and was subsequently interpreted as having 
been prophetic of the fortunes of Gustavus Adolphus. 
It is only necessary to refer to the Dark Day of May, 
1780, in New England, and to the meteoric shower of 
November 13, 1833, to show that we have not even 
yet escaped entirely from the dominion of the old faith 
or superstition — call it what you will — ^as to the con- 
nection between celestial phenomena and terrestrial 
events. We have intimated that there were undoubt- 
edly phenomena which might — we could perhaps safely 
say must — have attracted the attention of these magi. 
To present the facts in brief space, we copy a par- 
agraph from Farrar's Life of Christ, chapter III. : 

On December 17, 1603, there occurred a conjunction of the two 
largest superior planets, Saturn and Jupiter, in the zodiacal sign of tht 
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Fishes in the watery trigon.* In the following spring they were 
joined in the fiery trigon by Mars, and in September, 1604, there ap- 
peared in the foot of Ophiuciis, and between Mars and Saturn, a new 
star of the first magnitude, which, after shining for a whole year, 
gradually waned in March, 1606, and finally disappeared. Brunowski, 
the pupil of Kepler, who first noticed it, described it as sparkling, with 
an interchange of colors like a diamond, and as not being in any way 
nebulous, or ofiering any analogy to a comet. These remarkable phe> 
nomena attracted the attention of the great Kepler, who, firom his ac- 
quaintance with astrology, knew the immense importance which such a 
conjunction would hive in the eyes of the Magi, and wished to discover 
whether any such conjunction had taken place about the perkxl of the 
Lord's birth. Now, there is a coojunctx>n of Jupiter and Saturn in the 
same trigon about every twenty years, but in every two hundred years they 
pass into another trigon, and are not conjoined in the same trigon again 
(after passing through the entire zodiac), till after the lapse of seven hun- 
dred and ninety-four years, four months and twelve days. By calculating 
backwards, Kepler discovered that the same conjunction of Jt^ter and 
Saturn, in Pisces, had happened not less than three times in the year 
A. u. c. 747, and that the planet Mars had joined them in the ^ring of 
748 ; and the general fact that there was such a combination at this 
period has been verified by a number of independent investigators, and 
does not seem to admit of denial. And however we may apply the £ict, 
it is certainly an interesting one ; for such a conjunction would at once 
have been interpreted by the Chaldean observers as indicating the ap- 
proach of some memorable event ; and since it occurred in the constella- 
tion Pisces, which was supposed by astrologers to be immediately con- 
nected with the fortunes of Judsea, it would naturally turn their thoughts 
in that direction. The form of their interpretation would l>e modeled 
both by the astrological opinions of the Jews — which distinctly point to 
this very conjunction as an indication of the Messiah — and by the expec- 
tation of a Deliverer, which was so widely qiread at the period in which 
they lived. 

That Prof. Kepler and Dr. Ideler made too much 
of these astronomical facts, is very clearly shown by 
Rev. C. Pritchard, in Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, 



* Astrologers divided the Zodiac into four trigons — that of fire (Aries, Leo, 
Sagittarius) ; that of earth (Taurus, Virgo, Capricomus) ; that of air (Geauai* 
Libra. Aquarius) ; and that of water (Cancer, Scorpio, Piscei). 
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Art. '*Star of the Wise Men" — to which we refer 
the reader. It does not follow, however, as Mr. Pritch- 
ard would have us believe, that this conjunction of 
planets had nothing to do in shaping the course of the 
magi. If they observed it, it would so far fix their at- 
tention and excite their hopes, that when the Messianic 
star appeared — ^whether it was a meteor, a comet, or 
what not — ^they would know it, and be prepared to fol- 
low the course in which it moved toward the land of 
Judxa. 

We dismiss all the myths, beautiful as some of 
them are, concerning the number and names and races 
of these magi, as being entitled to no confidence. But 
the appearance of these Gentile sages, at Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem, divinely led probably from the dis- 
tant East; their joyful recognition of the babe Jesus 
as the long-promised Redeemer and Sovereign of men ; 
their presentation of gifts in acknowledgment of his 
rightful sovereignty — ^must be accepted as significant 
indications of the divine purpose to embrace the world 
of mankind in the arms of heavenly philanthropy. 
The Star of Bethlehem is ' ' a light to lighten the Gen- 
tiles," as well as " the glory of Israel. " 
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NAZARETH, THE HOME OF JESUS. 

How long Joseph and Mary remained at Bethlehem 
with the child Jesus, the age of the child when visited 
by the magi, the length of the stay in Egypt, all 
these are matters of conjecture ; nor is it a matter of 
importance to be fully informed on these points. To 
harmonize Matthew and Luke, it is necessary to inter- 
ject into Luke's narrative, at chap. ii. 39, the account 
given by Matthew of the visit of the magi, and the 
flight into Egypt and the return. The period passed 
over by Luke may cover three or four years. It looks 
as if it were the intention of Joseph in coming back 
from Egypt to return to Bethlehem, but intelligence 
of the reign of Archelaus — whose cruelty he dreaded 
— in Judaea, led him to go back to Nazareth, under the 
dominion of Herod Antipas, from whom there was 
less to be feared. As Nazareth was the home of Jesus 
from this time until he was thirty years of age, it will 
be of interest to the reader to know something of its 
situation and surroundings. Canon Farrar's graceful 
pen furnishes the following description : 

The hills which form the northern limit of the plain of Jezreel 
were about due east and west from the Jordan valley to the Mediter- 
ranean, and their southern slopes were in the district assigned to the 
tribe of Zebulun. Almost in the center of this chain of hills there is a 
singular cleft in the limestone, forming the entrance to a little valley. As 
the traveler leaves the plain he will ride up a steep and narrow pathway, 
bordered with grass and flowers, through scenery which is neither colossal 
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nor ovenvhelming, but infinitely beautiful and picturesque. Beneath him, 
on the right hand side, the vale will gradually widen until it becomes 
almost a quarter of a mile in breadth. The basin of the valley is divided 
by hedges of cactus into little fields and gardens which, about the fall of 
the spring rains, wear an aspect of indescribable calm, and glow with a 
tint of the richest green. Beside the narrow pathway, at no great distance 
apart from each other, are two wells, and the women who draw water there 
are more beautiful, and the ruddy, bright-eyed shepherd boys, who sit or 
play by the well-sides, in their gay-colored Oriental costume, are a hap- 
pier, bolder, brighter-looking race, than the traveler will have seen else- 
where. Gradually the valley opens into a little natural amphitheater of 
hills, supposed by some to be the crater of an extinct volcano ; and there, 
clinging to the hollows of the hill which rises to the height of some five 
hundred feet above it, lie, " like a handful of pearls in a goblet of emer- 
ald," the flat roofs and narrow streets of a little eastern town. There is a 
small church ; the massive buildings of a convent ; the tall minaret of a 
mosque; a clear, abundant fountain; houses built of white stone, and gar- 
dens scattered among them, umbrageoiLs with figs and ohves, and rich with 
the white and scarlet blossoms of orange and pomegranate. In spring, at 
least, everything about the place looks indescribably bright and soft ; doves 
murmur in the trees; the hoopoe flits about in ceaseless activity; the bright 
blue roller-bird, the commonest and loveliest bird of Palestine, flashes like 
a living sapphire over fields which are enameled with innumerable flowers. 
And that little town is En N&ziriah^ Nazareth, where the Son of God, 
the Saviour of mankind, spent nearly thirty years of his mortal life. 

Canon Farrar has sketched Nazareth at its best, in 
the gay springtime. While the valley is rich and well 
cultivated, and is so sheltered by hills as to enjoy a 
mild atmosphere and climate, and to grow to perfec- 
tion pomegranates, oranges, figs and olives, it is also 
true that the surrounding hills are barren. "A spot 
with soil so poor and thin is seen nowhere else in Gal- 
ilee," says Prof. McGarvey, *'nor in any part of the 
country north of the desert of Judah, near the Dead 
Sea. " While, at the present time, Nazareth is the largest 
town in Galilee, with about 6,000 inhabitants, it was 
anciently of such little account among its numerous 
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towns and cities that it is not so much as mentioned 
by Josephus, nor in the Old Testament. Hidden away 
among the hills in an upland valley, nearly 1,200 feet 
above the sea level, accessible only by hard climbing 
over a steep and narrow road, it was an obscure vil- 
lage, with gray and barren hills surrounding it, divided 
by dry gullies, and with no color to relieve their tame 
and commonplace outlines ; without charm to the eye 
beyond rich sunset hues, except in the season of spring 
flowers. But while thus shut out from the world, 
Nazareth was within a short distance of several great 
thoroughfares, which brought its inhabitants into 
familiarity with Syrians, Phoenicians, Arabs and Ro- 
mans. And while very limited in its scenery, from the 
top of the hill at the back of the village a most glori- 
ous landscape opened to view. 

Galilee lies spread out like a map at one's feet. The eye wanders over 
the plain of Esdraelon in its broad western sweep. Three hours to the 
east, it rests on the round outline of Tabor, with its woods of oak and pis- 
tachios, and, beyond it, on the swelling mass of Jebeb el or Dahy, Little 
Hermon, which closes in the plain, at about the same height 9& Tabor. 
Ranging southwards, the mountains of Gilboa, four or five hundred feet 
lower, shut in the lowlands : while far beyond them, across the hidden 
course of the Jordan, rise the mountains of Gilead. Looking to th* 
south, across Esdraelon, the hills of Samaria are seen through the open* 
ings of the wooded heights of the Carmel range, reaching northward to 
join it. Turning slowly towards the west, the whole length of the Carmel 
hills, running thirty miles northwest to the coast, seem, in the pure air of 
these parts, as if close at hand. About twenty miles off, ahzhost directly 
west, rises the headland of Carmel, its top crowned with woods of oak and 
fig trees, its slopes varied with orchards, laurels and olives, and its seaward 
lace sinking abruptly into the Mediterranean waters. Nestling at the 
northern base of the hill, on the seashore, the white houses of Haifa ar- 
rest the eye. The blue waters, specked with sails, stretch far away, be- 
yond, to the distant horizon. The whole Bay of Acre is seen, though 
Acre itself lies too low to be visible. The brown and sandy shores, sweep- 
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iogfuto the north, are hidden only here and there by the intervening 
hills. Leaving Ae coast, and looking from nordiwcst to north, the |MHi- 
orama shows a sea of hills — the highlands of Galilee — broken by the fer- 
tile upland plain of Battauf, close at hand, with the ruins of the once 
famous Sepphoris on a solitary hill at its southern edge, and beyond, on its 
northern slope, the cottages of Cana and Galilee. In the background, 
twenty miles away, tower the hills of Safed, 2,770 feet above the sea, ris- 
ing above the ever-heightening summits of the highlands of Upper Galilee. 
But Safed is only midway in the landscape. Mountams rise beyond 
mountains, to the north, till they culminate more than sixty miles off, as 
the crow flies, in the highest peaks of Hermon, io,cxx> feet above the sea 
level. As the eye wanders round to the point from which it began its sur- 
vey, hills beyond hills still meet the view, stretching away, with rounded 
tops, towards the Sea of Galilee, and rising again, beyond it, to a greater 
height on its eastern shores. — Geike. 

The population of Nazareth was evidently of an in- 
ferior stamp. Galileans generally were' held in con- 
tempt by the Judaeans. Their territory, from its situa- 
tion, and on account of the twenty cities given to 
Hiram, king of Tyre, by Solomon (I. Kings ix. xi), 
attracted many from the heathen cities and countries. 
Phoenicians, Arabs and Greeks were numerous, and 
through intermarriage and business intercourse there 
was such a corruption of blood and such a departure 
from the national bigotry and rigid exclusiveness that 
belonged to the Jews of Jerusalem and Judaea, that 
Galilean became a word of reproach among the rigidly 
orthodox of that time. But the Nazarenes were de- 
spised even by the Galileans. It was a Galilean — of 
the neighboring village of Cana — who asked : * * Can 
any good thing come out of Nazareth ?" (John xxi. 2 ; 
i. 46). They were not only poor and obscure, but low 
in morals, and it was one of the marks of obloquy 
borne by the Son of God that he was called a Naza- 
rene (Matt. ii. 23). 
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Among this people, the lot of Jesus was that of a 
peasant. We have a very imperfect idea of peasant 
life in that country and age. Generally the peasant's 
hut was built of mud or sun-burnt bricks— a perishable 
affair, liable to be worn away by the weather and 
washed away by the rains. Parlor, chamber, kitchen, 
stable — all these were apt to be in one room — the cat- 
tle under the same roof with the family, and in the 
same room, only that the floor of the family apartment 
was slightly raised above that for the cattle. There 
was no window, fireplace or chimney. Peasant life in 
Nazareth was a grade or two above this. It is pre- 
sented at its best by Canon Farrar : 

The traveler who has followed any of those children [of Nazareth] — 
as I have done— to their simple homes, and seen the scanty furniture, the 
plam but sweet and wholesome food, the uneventful, happy patriarchal 
life, may form a vivid conception of the manner in which Jesus lived. 
Nothing can be plamer than those houses, with the doves sunning them- 
selves on the white roofs, and the vines wreathing about them. The mats, 
or carpets, are laid loose along the walls; shoes or sandals are taken oflf at 
the threshold ; from the center hangs a lamp, which forms the only orna- 
ment of the room ; in some recess in the wall is placed the wooden chest, 
painted with bright colors, which contains the books or other possessions 
of the family ; on a ledge that runs around the wall, within easy reach, are 
neatly rolled up the gay-colored quilts which serve as beds, and on the 
same ledge are ranged the earthen vessels for daily use : near the door 
stand the large common water-jars of red clay, with a few twigs and green 
leaves^— often of aromatic shrubs — ^thrust into their orifices to keep the 
water cool. At meal-time a painted wooden stool is placed in the center 
of the apartment, a large tray is put upon it, and in the middle of the tray 
stands the dish of rice or meat, or libban, or stewed fruits, from which all 
help themselves in common. Both before and after the meal the servant, 
or the youngest member of the family, pours water over the hands from a 
brazen ewer into a brazen bowl. So quiet, so simple, so humble, so un- 
eventful was the outward life of the family of Nazareth. 
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Whether there was any elementary school in Naz- 
areth is not certain. The presumption is that the Jew- 
ish zeal for education provided, at this time, for the 
education of children wherever there was a synagogue 
and a rabbi. They were taught to read and to cypher ; 
were instructed in their own national history and in the 
requirements of the law, and perhaps in such frag- 
mentary knowledge of natural history and physical 
science as their teachers possessed. The passage in 
John vii. 15 : ''Whence hath this man letters, having 
never learned ? '* is supposed to affirm that Jesus re- 
ceived no education ; but this is not necessarily its 
meaning. The "letters,** or learning, there spoken 
of, may refer to the rabbinical literature, which alone 
was considered worthy the name of Uarmng. But a 
large part of the Jewish peasantry were taught to read 
and write. Lyman Abbott says : 

" Common-school education we have borrowed from Judaism, though 
we have improved the pattern. A far larger proportion of the people 
could read and write in Palestine in the days of Christ than in England 
in the days of Henry VIII. The unlearned fishermen by the Sea of Gal- 
ilee were not absolutely illiterate. Few were the Jews who could not read 
their own Scriptures. In every synagogue was established an elementary 
school." — Abbotfs Jesus of NoMareth, p. 79. 

It is probable, but not certain, that Nazareth had 
its schools of this sort. If it had, Jesus doubtless 
went to school with the rest of the children ; if it had 
not, he was dependent on Joseph and Mary for the in- 
struction which, as devout Jews, they would be sure to 
impart to the best of their ability, concerning the law 
of God and the history of the Jewish people. And 
thus **the child grew, and waxed strong in spirit, filled 
with wisdom; and the grace of God was upon him." 
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CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH OF JESUS. 

One of the notable characteristics of the New 
Testament biographers of Jesus, is their passionless 
statement of facts. There is no elaborate picturing ; 
no gorgeous or even lively coloring ; no apologizing 
for this, or eulogizing of that ; no adornment of the 
hero of the narrative by admiring and artistic touches 
of the artist's pencil. When we pause to think of it, 
there is something truly remarkable in the simplicity 
of statement that characterizes the four narratives 
called the Gospels. In sketching a life the most 
wonderful that was ever lived on earth, in which there 
is material for the highest order of descriptive writing, 
for the most glowing narrative, and for the loftiest 
eulogy of the sinless One, these biographers, though 
the devout and enthusiastic friends and lovers of their 
hero, seldom utter even one enthusiastic or admiring 
word, or pen a sentence designed to express their own 
feelings or to govern those of their readers. Thus it 
occurs that the life on which hang greater consequences 
than on all other lives combined, is given to us in four 
brief biographical sketches that can be read through in 
a few hours, while the lives of very inferior mortals 
often run through many large volumes. They are lives 
that have to be vindicated, apologized for, decked out 
in trappings of gaudy rhetoric, touched up with an 
artist's skillful and flattering pencil, here and there, to 
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hide their blemishes, and to give to them a consistency 
which they were never entitled to. But the life of 
Jesus is its own vindication ; any such human touches 
would but profane it. Most biographies are untrust- 
worthy. They abound in concealments and exagger- 
ations, due to excessive admiration or extreme dislike, 
and are tinged — often, no doubt, unconsciously — with 
the prejudices of the writer, or of party, or nation, or 
race. But in these biographies of Jesus there is no 
glow of fancy, or prejudice, or passion — nothing but 
the uncompromising simplicity and severity of truth. 
They bear the stamp of divine inspiration. Some 
power more than mortal restrained the pens of those 
writers from every utterance of passion. They were 
artists only as the photographer is an artist. They 
mediated between the light of heaven and Jesus of 
Nazareth who sat for the picture ; and the result is a 
likeness sketched by the light itself, and as accurate 
as the light and the honest skill of the artists can 
make it. 

But nowhere else is this rigid abstinence from the arts 
of biographers so evident and so noteworthy as in 
dealing with the childhood and youth of Jesus. Here 
was a fine field for the play of imagination, and a very 
tempting field to the biographers — for they could not 
but be aware of the curious interest that would gather 
about the child-life of Jesus in the hearts of all, in 
every generation, that should believe in him. Pro- 
ceeding on any suggestions of human wisdom, they 
would have learned from his mother's lips and from the 
people of Nazareth every incident of his infancy and 
boyhood and early manhood ; and every habit, every 
bright saying, every remarkable action, and even his 
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routine of daily life, would have gone to record. Who 
is there, among the lovers of Jesus, that does not 
sometimes long to know more about him as a child ? 
The apocryphal gospels abound in marvels concerning 
the child Jesus, which, though generally of a trifling 
and silly character, unworthy of belief, show what the 
uninspired wisdom of man prompted as most likely to 
minister to the love of the curious and meet with pop- 
ular favor. What harm could there be, then, in meet- 
ing this general curiosity by stating iAe simple truth 
concerning Jesus as a child and as a youth ? The most 
sanctified human wisdom would say: " None whatever. 
Tell us the truth about the child of Nazareth. " Yet 
the history of some twenty-six or twenty-eight years is 
condensed into a few short sentences — thirteen short 
verses ! Apart from these, absolute silence broods 
over the life of Jesus from the time of the flight into 
Egypt until he was thirty years of age ! This is so 
entirely in opposition to every suggestion of human 
wisdom that we are constrained to regard it as an evi- 
dence of the presence with the writers of the restrain- 
ing and guiding Spirit of truth, failing to inform them 
of that which they knew not, or restraining them from 
writing that which they did know, of this part of 
the life of Jesus. Let us see what is to be learned 
from the glimpses into this life, caught in the thirteen 
verses mentioned (Luke ii. 40-52). 

I. We learn that "the child grew, and waxed 
strong in spirit, becoming full of wisdom ; and the 
grace of God was upon him.*' That is, there was a 
regular, normal growth and development of human 
nature, from infancy to manhood. As, in infancy, the 
intellectual and moral natures are dormant, existing 
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only in germ and waiting their proper time for develop- 
ment, so was it with Jesus ; and if the superior powers 
of human nature thus slumbered and found only 
gradual development, of course the divine nature 
waited its proper time for manifestation. The child- 
hood and youth of Jesus were, therefore, like the 
childhood and youth of others, except that he was free 
from all sin and wrong, and therefore came into readier 
fellowship with all that was true, good and beautiful, 
and was more conscious of the presence and the favor 
of God than children generally are. Hence we read 
that "the grace of God was upon him.*' But there 
were no startling eccentricities, no sudden surprises, no 
miraculous manifestations, in his child-life. He **grew 
in wisdom and in stature, and in favor with God and 
man." He passed through all the experiences of in- 
fancy, childhood and youth, and became familiar with 
all that belongs to a state of dependence. Children 
and youth can therefore look to him as one who under- 
stands them and sympathizes with them. The fact that 
he did not sin does not put him out of sympathy with 
them, for he was doubtless tempted in all points as 
they are, and knows what their temptations mean, and 
what it is to struggle with them. We may reasonably 
suppose him to have associated with other children of 
his age, and to have entered into their sports, to have 
attended school with them, if there was any school at 
Nazareth, and to have grown up with them to man- 
hood, sharing with them all that belongs to the ordi- 
nary history of human development, with the single 
exception of sin. 

2. When, at twelve years of age, he went with the 
family, according to Jewish custom, to Jerusalem, to 
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the national passover festival, his growth in spirit was 
made especially manifest. There is no intimation that 
he had been outside of Nazareth before, since he had 
been able to notice external objects. The magnificent 
panoramic view to be witnessed from the summit of 
the hill back of Nazareth, he had doubtless often 
feasted on, and he was aware, therefore, of the exist- 
ence of many villages and cities; but Jerusalem was 
to him a new wonder. Its gorgeous and glittering 
temple and palaces, and its many objects of interest 
would, to a boy of twelve, have great attractiveness. 
Had Joseph and Mary, when they missed him, found 
him exploring the city, surveying its monuments of 
wealth and grandeur, it would not have been surpris- 
ing that he had thus been drawn into forgetfulness 
of the time of departure of the paschal company to 
which he belonged. But no: " after three days they 
found him in the temple, sitting in the midst of the 
teachers, both hearing them and asking them ques- 
tions ; and all that heard him were amazed at his un- 
derstanding and his answers." ** Home's where'er 
the heart is." The heart of this boy drew him to the 
temple, to the schools of the rabbis, where the law 
was taught; for "the law of God was in his heart." 
Not the architectural magnificence of the temple, nor 
its gorgeous ritual, nor its inspiring music, attracted 
him, but its schools. Either from his mother, or the 
synagogical teacher at Nazareth, or both, he had 
learned to read, and had been instructed in the law 
of God as far as they could instruct him. But he 
has come now into the presence of the most famous 
teachers of the law, and forgets everything else in his 
desire to commune with them concerning the law of 
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God. On this he had set his heart — showing that 
even his childhood was greatly devoted to the study 
of that law. His readiness in answering questions 
out of the law, and the deep spiritual insight into the 
meaning of the law shown by his suggestions, while 
they excited general wonder, indicated that even at 
that early age he was familiar with ' ' the great things 
of the law." This is still more evident from his re- 
ply to his mother, when, in rather upbraiding terms, 
she complained of his failure to abide with his own 
company. ''How is it that you sought me? Knew 
ye not that I must be in my Father's house?" As 
much as to say that his mother ought to have known 
from his daily habits and his abiding interest in re- 
ligious truth, that if he ever reached Jerusalem he 
would surely be found in the temple schools, engaged 
in the study of the law. We may conclude, there- 
fore, that his childhood was deeply and steadily re- 
ligious; yet there is nothing in the development of 
his riper years to lead us to believe that this at all 
interfered with the cheerful enjoyment of all good 
and bright and beautiful things. 

3. He was "subject to his parents." He was 
oiediefU. There is more in this pregnant sentence 
than is sometimes found in a whole volume of biog- 
raphy. Reverential submission to parents is at the 
basis of all goodness in human character. He who 
can be regardless of the authority of those rightful 
sovereigns, and so unthankful to those to whom he 
owes his earthly life and all its blessings, as to rebel 
against their will, can not safely be trusted in any 
other relation of life. Those who are true here lay a 
foundation for integrity in all other human relations. 
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It is the one great need and the cardinal virtue of 
childhood to learn to be reverent, grateful and obedi- 
ent to parents. Better, therefore, this one sentence, 
than a volume of curious or startling anecdote, such 
as is found in the apocryphal gospels.* 

4. To be subject to parents, among the Jews, in- 
volved the learning of a trade — for Jewish custom, in 
this respect, had all the force of a law. That Jesus 
learned and worked at the trade of his reputed father, 
is evident from the fact that he is not only called 
"the carpenter's son," but '*the carpenter" (Mark 
vi. 3). It is even probable that he was, for a time, 
the principal support of the family ; for, according to 
tradition, Joseph died not long after the return from 
Jerusalem, mentioned in Luke ii., and this is in har- 
mony with the fact that henceforth he never appears 
in the sacred narrative. In that case, Jesus would be, 
for a time, the sole support of his mother and 
brothers and sisters (Mark vi. 3). That she was 
dependent on him for a home and support even up 

^ Fot the sake of those who have not access to the apocryphal gospels, it may 
be well to give a few specimens of their peculiarities. Here are three paragraphs 
from the Arabic Gospel of the Saviour's Infancy: 

*' Once upon a time the Lady Mary had ordered the Lord Jesus to go and 
bring her water from the well. And when he had gone to get the water the 
pitcher, already full, was knocked against something, and broken. And the Lord 
Jesus stretched out his handkerchief, and collected the water, and carried it to his 
mother ; and she was astonished at it. 

" Again, on another day, the Lord Jesus was with the boys at a stream of 
water, and they had again made little fish-ponds. And the Lord Jesus had made 
twelve sparrows, and had ranged them round his fish-pond, three on each side. 
And it was the Sabbath day. Wherefore a Jew, the son of Hanan, coming up, 
and seeing them thus engaged, said in anger and great indignation : ' Do you make 
figures of clay on the Sabbath day V And he ran quickly and destroyed their 
fish-ponds. But when the Lord Jesus clapped his hands over the sparrows which 
he bad made, they flew away chirping. 

*' Then the son of Hanan came up to the fish-pond of Jesus also, and kicked 
it with his shoes, and the water of it vanished away. And the Lord Jesus said to 
him : ' As that water has vanished aw%y, so thy life shall likewise vanish away. 
And immediately that boy dried up." 
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to the time of his death, is evident from John xix. 
25-28. He therefore honored his mother not only 
in a submissive bearing towards her, but in providing 
a living for her ; and in doing this he dignified labor, 
glorified human toil, and made not only bearable but 
honorable that poverty in which we are dependent on 
industry for the means of living. 

Although the history of Jesus, in his childhood 
and youth, is given in so few words, it will be seen 
that these words are mighty and all-sufiicient for 
the ends of righteousness. We can only hint at a few 
practical lessons to be drawn from this study. 

1. Do not be discontented because yours is a life 
of poverty and toil. So was that of Jesus. He has 
sanctified and glorified such a lot to all who put their 
trust in him. There is more to be dreaded in a life of 
wealth, ease and luxury, than in one of poverty, toil 
and self-denial. 

2. If you are uneasy at your surroundings, and 
fret and chafe under the thought that you were bom 
for something higher than this, please reflect that Jesus 
spent about ten-elevenths of his life in obscurity and 
toil before he was called to his great task. If God 
wants you for anything higher than your present posi- 
tion, he will call you to it in due time. Meanwhile, 
be content to take root downward, before you spring 
very far upward, lest you topple over. God generally 
prepares .his chosen ones for their work in obscurity, 
in solitude and in servitude. Witness Moses serving 
forty years as a shepherd in the wilderness — a, better 
training than that in the luxuries and pride of the 
Egyptian court. If the way is never opened for you 
to anything higher, then be content in the thought 
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that you honorably fill up the purpose of life where 
you are, and escape the temptations arid burdens of a 
more responsible position. 

3. Do not be in a hurry about assuming your life- 
work. Jesus was thirty years old before he entered 
on his. There is too much impatience and eagerness 
to get into responsible positions. Youths of twenty 
would be rulers of churches and chiefs among the 
brethren. No wonder that the glory of many is 
meteoric — a brillant flash, and then utter darkness. To 
be properly prepared for usefulness, especially in the 
ministry, as a rule — ^to which, of course, there are 
many exceptions — thirty is a better age for full work 
than twenty. There will be longer life, less vexation 
and failure, better and safer work, and larger achieve- 
ments. We repeat, we need longer and better prep- 
aration. We are in too much of a hurry to escape 
from apprenticeship, and the whole after-life feels the 
painful consequences of the haste. We know what 
can be said from such examples as that of Alexander 
the Great, and Plato and Aristotle, and many more ; 
but in most of these instances the facts show simply 
an early beginning of the preparatory work, and to this 
we are not objecting. 

4. Let us not be unwilling to serve. Think of 
him ''who was in the form of God and thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God," taking on him the 
form of a servant, and serving as a child of poor 
parents in that obscure and despised town of Na^ 
areth, until he was thirty years old! "The Son of 
Man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister.** 
There is genuine glory in faithful service. 

5. In our spiritual life, let us seek to ^^grow in 
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wisdom and in stature, and in favor with God and 
man. " Let us not be anxious for the marvelous and 
startling in our spiritual experience, but rather desire 
that normal development which indicates health and 
security. 

6. Let it be a joy to know that Christ Jesus has 
identified himself with us in infancy, childhood, youth 
and manhood — that the most helpless condition of hu- 
manity is not only not beneath his sympathy, but has 
been by him dignified by his own descent into it. The 
light of his presence and the beams of his love fall on 
the pathway of man all the way from the cradle of in- 
bncy to the strength and toil of manhood, and thence 
to the darkness and silence of the grave. We can not 
go where his presence is not, except in paths of folly 
and sin ; and even there he is at hand to seek and to 
save the lost. There is, indeed, a luminous pathway 
from the cradle of infancy up to the immor^ man- 
hood of heavenly blessedness, in which Jesus goes be- 
fore us in the path of life and makes us full of joy with 
his countenance. 
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THE BAPTISM OF JESUS. . 

During the ministry of John the Baptist, when all 
the land was aflame with excitement over the appear- 
ance of a new prophet proclaiming the speedy appear- 
ance of the Messiah, Jesus remained quietly in Nazareth, 
performing his daily task of labor at the carpenter's 
bench. Here, again, is a severe truthfulness which 
would not have characterized a fiction or a myth. The 
meeting of these illustrious personages would have 
been set forth with dramatic effectiveness, as the grand 
means of firing the popular heart, and rallying the 
multitudes around the unfurled banner of the Son of 
David, to be led by him to glorious victory. But no : 
the record is, "when all the people were baptized," 
Jesus made his appearance (Luke iii. 21). This lan- 
guage must not be pressed too literally, for we know 
that John baptized some, perhaps many, after this 
(John iii. 23, 24). When it is said (Matt. iii. 5), 
**Then went out to him Jerusalem, and all Judaea, and 
all the region round about Jordan ; and they were bap- 
tized of him in the river Jordan," we understand that 
all is used to indicate a great multitude, or the greater 
part of the population. It must be understood in a 
similar sense here. The greater part of those whom 
John baptized had been already baptized when Jesus 
came out to the Jordan. John's work was nearly accom- 
plished. He had been informed of the sign by which 
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he would know Jesus from others (John i. 33), and had 
doubtless been watching for its appearance; but the 
days and weeks and months wore away, and no sign 
appeared. We may easily imagine that, with the lapse 
of time, John's anxiety would increase. He had 
openly proclaimed, not only that the Messiah would 
soon appear, but that he was actually at that time 
among them (John i. 26) ; yet he had not himself seen 
him to know him ; the heavens gave no token, nor did 
his eye rest on any one among all that approached his 
baptism or sought his attention whose looks, or mien, 
or speech, or actions, betokened the royal presence 
for which he so anxiously waited. The vision tarried. 
This leads us to remark that not unfrequently, when 
the heart is set upon realizing some high and holy pur- 
pose, we are subjected to the discipline of hope de- 
ferred. Not until "the fourth watch of the night" 
did Jesus appear to his tempest-tossed, weary, and al- 
most despairing disciples (Matt. xiv. 25). The eyes of 
some weary watchers may chance to rest on this, who 
have been waiting through long years — it may be over 
the stretch of half a lifetime — for blessings which they 
feel authorized to expect, which they seek not unlaw- 
fully, for which they have sought obediently and trust- 
fully, and without which they feel that their lives are 
crownless. Let them reflect that this apparently un- 
rewarded watching and waiting may prove to be a most 
healthful and invigorating trial of faith, and that when 
the blessing comes, in God's own time, it will be all 
the more precious to them, and they will be all the 
more joyful in the remembrance of a faith in God that 
never failed. There may be reasons in our own 
spiritual condition, and there may be reasons outside 
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of ourselves why the good we so earnestly seek should 
be delayed in its coming;. In the time and manner of 
bestowing blessings, as well as in the blessings to be 
bestowed, our infinitely wise and good Father has 
ways that are not as our ways, and thoughts that are 
not as our thoughts. * * For the vision is yet for an 
appointed time, but at the end it shall speak and not 
lie : though it tarry, wait for it ; because it will surely 
come, it will not tarry " (Hab. ii. 3). There is nothing 
that God has promised — nothing that is essential to 
our success in spiritual life — ^that will not be granted 
in God's own time and in God's own way. 

It may not be my way; 
It may not be thy way ; 
But still in his own way 
The Lord will provide. 

We have paused to draw this lesson — to many, a 
much-needed lesson — from the steady, untrembling, 
persevering faith of John the Baptist. Through all 
apparent delays, uncheered with any token of the ful- 
fillment of his hopes, his tongue never falters, his voice 
never trembles in the announcement that the long- 
promised Messiah is among them, and will speedily be 
made manifest. 

At last, ''when all the people were baptized," 
and when they were musing in their hearts whether 
John himself must not be the Prophet they had so 
long waited for, Jesus appeared. The last carpenter's 
contract has been fulfilled. The saw, the plane and 
the hammer have been laid away, to be used no more. 
The thirty years' subjection to parental authority has 
been completed. Bidding adieu to his mother, to tho. 
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scenes of his childhood and youth, and to the peace 
and quiet of his humble and uneventful life in that 
little town of Nazareth, hidden away among the hills 
of Galilee, he turns his face to a stormy world, and 
goes forth to consecrate his life to the sublime task of 
human redemption. He comes to the Jordan, where 
John is baptizing, and offers himself for baptism. 
Natures possessed of close affinities readily interpret 
each other. There was something in the look and 
mien of this stranger — ^a sinlessness that lefl its heavenly 
impress on his countenance — a spiritual beauty and 
gentleness and dignity so apart from all that he had 
ever beheld, and surpassing all his fondest dreams of 
the spiritual loveliness and majesty of the King he 
heralded — ^that he instinctively and instantly recognized 
a Presence before which he must humble himself in 
the dust. The stern, bold prophet, who poured his 
withering rebukes upon the proud heads of the titled 
and robed dignitaries of Jerusalem, and penetrated 
the pomp and power of royalty itself in his fear- 
less thrusts at crime in high places, is awed into 
humility and reverence in the presence of this carpen- 
ter from Nazareth ! It is the tribute of a noble nature 
to the " beauty of holiness. " **I have need to be 
baptized of thee, and comest thou to me ?" ** Suffer 
it now," is the reply, *' for thus it becometh us to ful- 
fill all righteousness." 

John resisted no longer, and leading Jesus into the stream, the rite 
was performed. Can we question that such an act was a crisis in the 
life of our Lord ? His perfect manhood, tike that of other men, in all 
things except tan, forbids our doubting it. Holy and pure before sink- 
ing under the waters, he must have risen from them with the light of a 
higher gloiy in his countenance. His past life was closed ; a new era 
had opened. Hitherto the humble villager, veiled from the world, he 
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was henceforth the Messiah, openly working amongst men. It was the 
true moment of his entrance on a new life. Past years had been buried 
in the waters of Jordan. He entered them as Jesus, the Son of Man ; he 
rose from them the Christ of God. Nor is it wonderful that, at a mo- 
ment when he was passing through such a supreme spiritual crisis, there 
should have been sympathy with it in the distant regions of the universe. 
** Being baptized," says Luke, *<and praying" — in the overpowering 
emotion of such a time — ^the heaven was opened — all hindrances of hu- 
man weakness withdrawing, so that the eye seemed to pierce the sky, to 
the far-off heaven splendors. And now a vision, as of the Holy Ghost, 
descended in the ** bodily form" of a dove, the symbol of purity and 
peace, and resting over the newly baptized as in permanent consecration, 
revealed itself to John and Jesus; a heavenly voice uttering as it did so: 
*' This is my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased." — Geikix. 

** And I knew him not," said John, ''but he that 
sent me to baptize in water, he said unto me, Upon 
whomsoever thou shalt see the Spirit descending and 
abiding upon him, the same is he that baptizeth in the 
Holy Spirit. And I have seen, and have borne wit- 
ness that this is the Son of God" (John i. 33, 34). 

It has been, and is to many, a mystery why the 
sinless Jesus should have submitted to a baptism which 
was declared to be "the baptism of repentance for the 
remission of sins." But the mystery is no greater 
here than in all his participation with sinful men in 
their religious acts. The whole worship of the Jews, 
in the synagogue as well as in the temple, implied or 
expressed sinfulness on the part of the worshipers, and 
an invocation of the mercy of Jehovah. Yet the sin- 
less Jesus participated in this worship. Such was his 
close identification with sinful humanity in his whole 
redeeming work, that he did not shrink from the im- 
putation of sinfulness that might, on this account, be 
cast upon him. But that his baptism was exceptional, 
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and had peculiar objects, is evident from his own lan- 
guage, and also from the language of the Baptist. 

It is urged by some that this was his consecration 
to the priestly office, and that as the Aaronic priests 
were washed and anointed at their consecration, so he 
was thus set apart as God's great high-priest. But 
there was there no separate consecration of Jesus to 
the priesthood. He was consecrated to the Messiah- 
ship, which included prophetical and kingly as well as 
priestly functions. He did not belong to the Aaronic 
order of priests, being of another tribe, and not sub- 
ject, therefore, to their law; nor did the baptism in 
Jordan fulfill the Jewish law concerning the consecra- 
tion of priests. It were as warrantable to seek for a 
type of his consecration among the consecrations of 
kings and prophets, as in the consecration of priests — 
for he was anointed to be Prophet, Priest and King, 
and the immediate work on which he entered after his 
consecration was that of a prophet, and not that of a 
priest. (See Luke iv. 18-^21). He was anointed, not at 
the Jewish temple, but at the river Jordan ; not by a 
Jewish priest, but by his Father in heaven ; not with 
oil, but with the Holy Spirit ; not merely as a priest, 
but as the Christ, the Son of God. We find, there- 
fore, no explanation of his baptism in the Mosaic law 
of priestly consecration, which evidently had no ful- 
fillment in this transaction. 

I. There is na need to seek for reasons other than 
those given in the Scriptures. Our Lord gave his own 
reason: "Thus it becometh us to fulfill all righteous- 
ness." He came to do his Father's will. His aim 
was to lead men from the ways of sin and rebellion to 
the paths of obedience — to reconcile rebellious man to 
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the will of God. Only thus can man be restored to 
happiness. Only thus can we stand in spiritual rela- 
tionship with Jesus as our Saviour. *' Whosoever 
doeth the will of my Father in heaven, the same is my 
mother, and sister, and brother." As he is to be our 
leader in the paths of obedience, he must himself be 
obedient. It will not do to mark the beginning of his 
redeeming work by avoiding submission to an institu- 
tion which his Father has appointed. He could not 
thus ** fulfill all righteousness," for to do this he must 
have respect to God's commandments, without excep- 
tion. 

But was baptism really to Aim a commandment 
from God ? Certainly. Whether, as one * * born under 
the law," he was subject, with all other Jews, to the 
call of John the Baptist to place himself in line with 
all other obedient ones, in preparation for a new order 
of things, may be disputed. But that he was to be 
made manifest to Israel through baptism (John i. 31), 
had been revealed to John, ahd was doubtless under- 
stood by himself; and it was unquestionably his 
Father's will that he should, with a view to such man- 
ifestation, be baptized. In this special act of obedi- 
ence he was to be made known as the promised 
Messiah. It therefore became him, in entering on his 
work of fulfilling all righteousness, to signalize its in- 
itiation by an act of obedience that should be in the 
highest sense expressive of his purpose. This is the 
keynote of his public life. The keynote of his private 
life had been obedience to his earthly parents. The 
history of thirty years is summed up in that single 
sentence: "He was subject unto them." Now that 
he is to be manifest as the Son of God, he is to be 
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known by complete subjection to the will of his 
Father. From this burial in Jordan to his burial in the 
sepulcher of Joseph, is heard, all along his strange 
pathway, ''I came not to do mine own will, but the 
will of him that sent me;" " not as I will, but as Thou 
wilt" 

Let us only say farther, at present, that we can 
only become one with Jesus as we become obedient to 
the divine will ; and if baptism is now a part of the 
will of God, it must be respected and honored by 
cheerful and reverential obedience. "If any man 
serve me, let him follow me ; and where I am, there 
shall also my servant be." 

2. A second reason for the baptism of Jesus is 
given by John in these words : "That he should be 
made manifest to Israel, for this cause came I baptiz- 
ing in water " (John i. 31). We have already, in part, 
anticipated this ; but it deserves to be stated with 
more distinctness as a definite purpose of this baptism. 
it was the divinely appointed method of introducing 
Jesus to Israel as the Messiah, the Son of God, and of 
the inauguration of his work as the Saviour of men. 
It was not an observance of any Jewish ordinance, nor 
even the fulfillment of any typical ordinance of the 
temple service ; but a special appointment for a special 
end — the manifestation of the Messiah to men. If the 
people who were baptized by John "justified God" 
by obedience to his command made known by John 
(Luke vii. 29), so did Jesus justify his Father by ac- 
cepting the divine counsel in this particular. " Lo ! I 
come to do thy will, O God." It was the Father's will 
that Jesus should be made manifest as his Son in this 
act of obedience. 
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3. Not a few regard the phrase ' ' fulfill all right- 
eousness" as importing the death of Jesus for our 
sins, his burial and his resurrection from the dead. 
They see in his immersion in the Jordan his consecra- 
tion to this sacrificial death, and a foreshadowing 
of this consummation of his redemptive work. He 
avows in this symbolical action his purpose to ' ' fulfill 
all righteousness " in his death for sin, his burial in the 
grave, and his resurrection from the dead. The thought- 
ful and profound Alexander Carson says on this point : 

But if John's baptism implied repentance and confession of sin, how 
could Jesus submit to it ? This apparent inconsistency struck John him- 
self so forcibly that he even presumed to forbid him. ** But John for- 
bade him, saying, I have need to be baptized of thee ; and comest thou 
to me?" Jesus did not deny this; personally he had no sins to confess; 
yet still there was a propriety in his submitting to the baptism of repent- 
ance. " And Jesus answering, said unto him. Suffer it to be so now : 
for thus it becometh us to fulfill all righteousness." It was necessary for 
Jesus to observe all the divine institutions incumbent on his people. But 
if this was necessary there must be a propriety in the thing itself. It 
must not be to Christ an unmeaning ceremony. If he submits to the bap- 
tism of repentance, there must be a point of view in which it suits him. 
And what is this point of view ? Evidently that, though he is himself 
holy, harmless and undefiled, yet, as one with us, he is defiled. Just as, 
by oneness with him, we can say: '*Who can lay anything to the 
charge of God's elect ?" so by his being one with us, he can confess him- 
self a sinner. The oneness of Christ and his people, is not a figurative 
way of speaking ; it is a solid and consoling truth. By it we die in 
Christ's death, and are acquitted as innocent ; by it Christ is made sin for 
us, who, in his own penon, knew no sin. Christ's baptism, then, is no 
exception from what is implied in John's baptism. It has the same 
meaning, as well as the same figure, to him as to us. In Christ's being 
buried in the waters of Jordan, we have a figure of the way in which he was 
acquitted of the debt he took on him. It represented his death, burial 
and resurrection. If we are guilty of being one with Adam, Christ was 
in like manner guilty by becoming one with us. The object of John's 
baptism was exhibited in the immersion of Jesus,— Carson on Bap- 
tism, p. 177. 
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In brief, as, in his death, Jesus, who knew no 
sin, was ''made sin for us," so in his baptism, which 
symbolized his death, burial and resurrection, he iden- 
tified himself with sinners by submitting to ' ' the bap- 
tism of repentance for the remission of sins." 

We do not see that this view is based on any ex- 
press declaration of Scripture. It is inferential — a 
conclusion based on the tenor of Scripture teaching 
concerning Christ's oneness with those for whom he 
died. It is not to be rejected because of its inferen- 
tial character, but it is to be received cautiously, if at 
all, and without a warrant to urge it dogmatically. 
There is one significant passage which may, perhaps, 
be regarded as lending support to this view — that, 
namely, in which the apostle John links the water and 
the blood. "This is he that came by water and blood, 
even Jesus Christ ; not with the water only, but with 
the water and with the blood. And it is the Spirit that 
beareth witness, because the Spirit is the truth. For 
there are three who bear witness, the Spirit and the 
water and the blood : and the three agree in one. If 
we receive the witness of men, the witness of God is 
greater : for the witness of God is this, that he hath 
borne witness concerning his Son. . . . And the 
witness is this, that God gave unto us eternal life, and 
this life is in his Son *' (I. John v. 6-12). Jesus "came 
by water " in his baptism ; and the Spirit then bore 
witness that he was the Son of God. He *' came by 
blood" in his death on the cross, and the Spirit bore 
witness that he was the Son of God in his resurrection 
from the dead — for he * ' was declared to be the Son of 
God with power, according to the Spirit of holiness, 
by the resurrection of the dead " (Rom. i. 4). Thus 
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the Spirit, the water and the blood agree in one in tes- 
tifying that Jesus is the Son of God. But this testis 
mony is diflerently phrased by John in the passage we 
have quoted: ''The witness is this, that God gave 
unto us eternal life, and this life is in his Son.'' This 
is the testimony in which the Spirit and the water and 
the blood agree. Now, as eternal life comes to us 
through the death, burial and resurrection of Jesus, 
and as the water is a joint witness with the blood to 
this great truth, we see not how to avoid the conclu- 
sion that the baptism of Jesus was designed to set 
forth his death, burial and resurrection as the means 
of bestowing eternal life. His baptism did, therefore, 
look forward to his death ; the water has a close rela- 
tion to the blood ; and the Spirit bore witness to him 
as the author of eternal life by descending on him at 
the time of his symbolical death, burial and resurrec- 
tion, as the same Spirit afterwards bore witness to him 
in his actual death, burial and resurrection. So far 
the view of Carson is supported by this apostolic testi- 
mony ; but whether his entire inference is sustained by 
this passage, is to us quite doubtful. Let us observe, 
as we pass, that when we are thus called to regard the 
water as a witness^ in conjunction with the Spirit, im- 
mersion is essential to the integrity of the testimony, 
for it is a testimony to death, burial and resurrection. 
To change the ordinance is to destroy the testimony. 
Jesus "came by water *' in a symbolical death, burial 
and resurrection. 

We must not fail to note that the baptism of Jesus 
was accompanied with prayer (Luke iii. 21). In emerg- 
ing from the baptismal waters to enter upon the mighty 
task of conquering death and hell, that he might be- 
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stow eternal life on the perishing, he realized the tre* 
mendousness of the conflict, and earnestly invoked his 
Father's blessing. What fullness of meaning was in 
this, we may form some conception of, when we re- 
member that the withdrawal of his Father's face was 
the only calamity that ever wrung from him a cry of 
despair. All the waves and billows of human malice 
and wrath rolled over him without provoking a word 
of complaint. ''When he was reviled, he reviled not 
again; when he suflfered, he threatened not." When 
his own beloved disciples forsook him, it provoked not 
one word of complaint. "Behold the hour cometh, 
yea, is come, that ye shall be scattered^ every man to 
his own, and shall leave me alone : and yet I am not 
alone, because the Father is vrith fpte" (John xvi. 32). 
As long as the light of his Father's face shone on him, 
he was strong to suffer and to do. It was when that 
light was withdrawn and his pure spirit was immersed 
in darkness, that the agonizing cry broke forth, " My 
God! My God! why hast thou forsaken me?" Ah! 
child of sin and sorrow, coming to the baptismal 
waters to bury the dark past and rise to a new life — 
did the pure Jesus need the Father's blessing in the 
solemn hour of baptismal consecration, and shall not 
thy poor, weak, treacherous nature cry out to him for 
heavenly help on thy rugged pathway ? Ah ! child of 
God, battling with the world, the flesh and the devil — 
did the mighty and holy Son of God need often to go 
away from the tumults and toils and discouragements 
of daily life to bathe his spirit in the light of his 
Father's countenance, sometimes spending all the night 
in prayer ; and canst thou, in thy weakness, expect to 
conquer without earnest prayer? Ah! complaining 
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Christian, making day and night sad with thy murmur- 
ings and lamentations — what ails thee ? Is thy heart 
breaking because thy Father's face no longer smiles on 
thee ? or art thou selfishly mourning over every other 
loss but this ? Remember that so long as prayer kept 
open a communication with his Father in heaven, 
Jesus never murmured. The loss of his Father's 
smiles was the only unbearable calamity. From 
his baptism to the hour that his heart broke on the 
cross, his was a life of continual prayer ; and he 'was 
never alone, because his loneliest hours were made 
bright with the smiles of his. Father's love. So let 
prayer hallow all thy life, from the baptismal grave to 
the grave of earth ; and a Father's love shall lead thee 
through all thy perils to immortal victory and eternal 
joy. 

Nor must we fail to impress the lesson that it was 
in obeying that Jesus prayed, and in obeying that the 
heavens were opened to him and the heavenly anoint- 
ing came upon him. And if we expect to be owned 
as sons of God, and to have our prayers answered, 
and to receive the witness of the Spirit, we must be 
found in the way of obedience. '* Arise and be bap- 
tized, and wash away thy sins, calling on the name of 
the Lord,'' "Ye are all the children of God by faith 
in Christ Jesus, for as many as have been baptized into 
Christ have put on Christ." "Because ye are sons, 
God hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son into your 
hearts, crying Abba, Father." 

How entirely above and beyond the range of human 
invention is this narrative of the initiation of the work 
of Jesus ! In fiction or in myth we should have a cer- 
emonial, the spectacular glamour of which would hold 
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heaven and earth under its witching spell. But here 
is a strangely quiet scene. It does not appear that any 
great throng was present ; we are not even certain of 
the presence of any but John and Jesus. Tlie man of 
Nazareth is gently laid beneath the waters of the Jor- 
dan by the rough-garbed Baptist, and as he rises from 
his immersion, with his eyes Hfted to heaven and 
prayer in his heart and on his lips, there is a rift in the 
cloud overhead, and a dove-like form is seen descend- 
ing from the sky and resting on his head. At the 
same moment comes a voice through the parted cloud, 
loud enough and distinct enough to be heard and un- 
derstood by those who were present: **This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased." No war- 
trump, no flashing sword, no thunder of heaven's ar- 
tillery, no gathering of armies. There is a world to be 
conquered, but *'not by might nor by power, but by 
my Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts." It is to be won 
back from its estrangements, its ignorance, selfishness 
and pollution, to enjoy the love of God, to walk in the 
light of truth, to live a life of righteousness and holi- 
ness. Such transformations are not wrought by the 
sword, but by the truth and mercy, the purity and 
gentleness of the Divine Spirit, as symbolized in the 
dove. Anointed with this Spirit, Jesus, son of Mary, 
Son of God, goes forth on his great mission — to make 
God known to man, and to win man back to God. 
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THE TEMPTATION. 

" Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the wil- 
derness to be tempted of the devil" (Matt. iv. i). 
Then, When? Immediately after his baptism. As 
Mark says, *' straightway." "He is no sooner out of 
the water of baptism," says the quaint Burkitt, "but 
he is in the fire of temptation." Was this a mere hap- 
pening, or was it divinely ordered ? '* Then was Jesus 
led up of the Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted of 
the devil." "Straightway the Spirit dnveth him forth 
into the wilderness. And he was in the wilderness 
forty days tempted of Satan" (Mark i. 12, 13). It 
was, then, by a divine impulse that he was urged into 
the wilderness immediately after his baptism, and that 
for the very purpose of being " tempted of the devil." 
The scene of this temptation is not certainly known. 
The general opinion favors a mountain to the south of 
Jericho, now know as Quarantania. "Naked and 
dead, like a mountain of malediction," says Canon 
Farrar, ' ' rising precipitously from a scorched and desert 
plain, and looking over the sluggish, bituminous waters 
of the Sodomitic sea — ^thus offering a sharp contrast to 
the smiling softness of the Mountain of Beatitudes and 
the limpid crystal of the Lake of Gennesaret— imag- 
ination has seen in it a fit place to be the haunt of evil 
influences — a place where, in the language of the 
prophets, the owls dwell and the satyrs dance." It is 
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worthy of remark that men who would escape temp- 
tation often flee to the wilderness, imagining that there 
they will find release from the turmoils of life, and be 
able to serve God in quietness ; whereas a wilderness 
was here selected as the scene of fiercest tempta- 
tion. On this Burkitt well remarks that ''no place 
can privilege us from temptation, or be a sanctuary 
from Satan's assaults ; the solitary wilderness has a 
tempter in it — ^yea, Satan sometimes makes use of men's 
solitariness to further his temptations ; a cell, nunnery, 
or a cloister are as open to Satan as the open field ; and 
the persons that live in them have a tempter without, 
and an enticer within, as well as other men." Could 
the history of these professed retreats from temptation 
be fully written, it would exhibit a fearful record of 
spiritual conflicts and disasters. Enough is known to 
warrant this assertion. 

There are several things touching this profoundly 
interesting question of the temptation of Jesus that 
should be carefully noted. 

I. It is not uncommon for writers on this subject to 
represent Jesus as retiring to the wilderness for medi- 
tation, and silently to contemplate the work before him, 
that he might nerve himself for the tremendous conflict 
before him. They represent the forty days as mainly 
occupied in those meditations — the temptations being 
reserved for the close of that period. There is not a 
word in the narrative to warrant this assumption. 
There is just one purpose avowed concerning this forty 
days' seclusion : " to be tempted of the devil." More- 
over, there is certainly a strong implication, if not a di- 
rect assertion, that the temptations belonged to the en- 
tire period, and that we have merely a record of the 
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crowning temptations — the chef d'omvre — ^the master- 
piece of infernal art, cunning and power. "He was 
there in the wilderness forty days, tempted of Satan" 
(Mark i. 33). * * Being forty days tempted of the devil " 
(Luke iv. 2). The revised version says: "Was led in 
the Spirit in the wilderness during forty days, being 
tempted of the devil." Render it and punctuate it as 
you will, the strong implication is that the temptation 
ran through those forty days — the more so that no 
other purpose is mentioned or hinted at in any of the 
narrations. 

2. It is held by many that Jesus was absolutely im- 
peccable — that is, without the possibility of doing 
wrong ; not only without sin, but without the possibil- 
ity of sinning. This strikes us as a refinement of spec- 
ulation, not only unwarranted, but mischievous ; for 
then there seems to be no lesson to us in his tempta- 
tion. If he did not feel to the full the force of tempta- 
tion, and was not called to decide on the question of 
yielding to or resisting the temptations presented to 
him, his temptation was not on the level of our temp- 
tations, does not touch our experiences, and gives us 
no help. It is merely an unapproachable wonder. But 
the Scriptures do not so represent it. However ex- 
alted our conceptions of his divinity, we must not for- 
get his perfect humanity — that "in all things he was 
made like unto his brethren, that he might become a 
merciful and faithful high-priest in things pertaining to 
God to make propitiation for the sins of the people. 
For in that he himself hath suffered, being tempted, he 
is able to succor them that are tempted " (Heb. ii. 17, 
18). " For we have not an high-priest who can not be 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities, but was in 
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all points temped like as we are, yet without sin " (Heb. 
iv. 15). This brings the temptation of Jesus within 
our reach as furnishing an example of struggle and con- 
quest from which we may gain encouragement in our 
temptations, and as giving an assurance of the sympa- 
thy of Jesus with us in our conflicts with sin. Two 
things we must keep in mind : (i) That Jesus was a 
man, susceptible to every evil influence that assails 
men, and capable of feeling the power of the tempta- 
tions by which he was assailed. (2) That if, through 
his divine nature, he obtained power to resist and over- 
come temptation, we are also made "partakers of the 
divine nature, having escaped from the corruption that 
is in the world through lust'* (II. Pet. i. 4). In be- 
coming sons of God, we become one with him even as 
he is one with the Father (John xvii. 21-23). It is not, 
therefore, a question of overcoming temptation on a 
merely human plane of life ; but rather of overcoming 
it as sons of God, by virtue of the power of Christ in 
us. It was **in the Spirit " that Jesus conquered, and 
it is our privilege and right, as the children of God, to 
** be strengthened with might by his Spirit in the inner 
man " (Eph. iii. 16). 

3. We are not authorized to conclude that this was 
the only temptation to which Jesus was subjected. 
That the temptations peculiar to childhood and youth 
were met and overcome by him, must be true if he was 
"tempted in all points like as we are." And that he 
was tempted after the time of this temptation in the 
wilderness, is evident from the fact that the tempter 
only " departed from him/or a season " (Lukeiv. 13.) He 
had exhausted his present stock of allurements, but pro- 
posed to invent new wiles and prepare new enchantmep^ 
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What, then, was the peculiar significance of this 
temptation? We answer: It grew out of that an- 
nouncement at the Jordan, "This is my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased ; " and out of the purpose 
avowed at that time by Jesus to ' ' fulfill all righteous- 
ness," or in other words, to do all his Father's will. 

We must regard Satan — the Satan preeminently — 
as a person, the chief of the spirits in ret>ellion agamst 
God, the arch-enemy of God and man. We confess to 
an inability to perceive the force of the objections 
raised against the personality of Satan. Evil exists. 
Of that there is no question. That it exists in living 
personalities, is also a fact that meets us daily in our 
intercourse with men. If we admit the existence of 
intelligent spirits out of the flesh, there is no difficulty 
in believing that some of them are evil spirits. As evil 
spirits in the flesh are not at all equal in their capaci* 
ties, so among evil spirits out of the flesh there may be 
various grades of ability for mischief-— some who are 
chiefs, and others who serve under them. As devils 
incarnate band together for wicked purposes, under the 
control of the more powerful ones, so may disembod- 
ied spirits be organized into "principalities and pow- 
ers" of darkness. And, finally, as tfiere will always, 
among human devils, be one supreme in wisdom, cun- 
ning and wickedness, who is the devil of all incarnate 
devils, it is not surprising that among all evil spirits 
there should be one whose confessed skill, cunning and 
wickedness give him the bad preeminence of the deviU 
the Satan. There is nothing at war with the facts 
known to us concerning spiritual existences, in the 
Scripture statements concerning such a chief of evil 
spirits. Such a chieftain, having practiced on human 
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nature for four thousand years so successfully that "the 
whole world lay under the dominion of the wicked 
one," must of course be deeply interested over the ad- 
vent of the Son of God, who "came to destroy the 
works of the devil." Not only the infernal malignity 
which gloried in the destruction of all that is human 
was at work in this instance, but the desperate rage 
kindled by the conviction that the heaven-elected 
champion of God, by whom his own dark empire was 
to be destroyed and his own final judgment inflicted, 
had at last appeared. He had learned of the acknowl- 
edgment of the Sinless One of Nazareth as the Son of 
God, and of his purpose to ** fulfill all righteousness ; " 
and necessarily he would desire to meet this dreaded 
foe as soon as possible, and assail him at the very be- 
ginning of his public career. He must be defeated at 
once, if possible. This it is that gave significance to 
this scene of conflict in the wilderness. Read the nar- 
rative of the temptations, and you can not fail to see at 
what point the tempter's anxieties centered. ' * If thou 
be the Son of God," is his language twice repeated, 
and always implied, as the point on which everything 
turns. If Satan can conquer this Son of God, his own 
victory over this world is complete ; if he fail, his ruin 
is sealed. Heaven consents to the speedy conflict to 
which hell invites. The mighty struggle between the 
forces of Light and Darkness, Good and Evil, shall be 
opened by a duel between the champions of these 
forces. The earnest of final victory shall be given to 
the "Leader and Commander of the people," whom 
God has anointed to conduct this tremendous warfare. 
The second Adam — the fountain of spiritual life — shall 
recover, by resisting temptation, what the first Adam 
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lost in yielding to it. The interests of humanity, for 
time and eternity, are at stake. Can we at all imagine the 
thrill of interest in the whole spiritual universe — 
among inteUigences good and evil — as they watch this 
sublime struggle between the Son of God and the 
Satan ? 

4. How much of this narrative is strictly literal, has 
been much in dispute. Whether Satan appeared in 
person ; whether Jesus recognized him in his true char* 
acter ; whether Jesus was taken bodily to the summit 
of the temple, and of the mountain ; or whether the 
temptations were mainly subjective : these have called 
forth various conflicting opinions. We do not intend 
to enter on a discussion of them here. We take it to be 
difficult to describe in human language the subtle oper- 
ations of spiritual forces ; but if we accept these nar- 
ratives as inspired, or as faithful reports of what Jesus 
told his disciples concerning this temptation, we must 
conclude that the actual truth is conveyed in the very 
best way that language is capable of conveying it, and 
that whatever discrimination we may make between 
the subjective and the objective, the temptations were 
as real as they are described to have been. Beyond 
this, we need not be curious to pry into particulars, 
nor eager to listen to speculations which, at best, are 
little if any better than mere conceits. 

One thing to us is certain : that the crafty tempter 
would be wary in his approaches, feel his way cau- 
tiously, and rely on an ascending climax of tempta- 
tions, reserving the mightiest to the last. We can im- 
agine that, during the forty days, by whatever impress 
of spirit upon spirit was in his power, he would under- 
take an invisible sapping and mining process. What- 
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ever could bewitch or bewilder, oppress with fear or 
elate with false hope, confuse the understanding or dis- 
turb the aspirations of a pure heart, infuse even the 
slightest discord into a perfectly harmonious nature, or 
terrify it into doubt — ^and make all these appear as 
originating in the heart of the tempted one — would be 
employed with all the masterly skill obtained by so 
long and large an experience in operating on all the se- 
cret springs of human nature. That the mind of the 
tempted one was kept continually occupied and pain- 
fully absorbed, is hinted in the fact that during the forty 
days' fast he was not conscious of hunger — a significant 
intimation of a wonderful absorption of soul. It is con- 
ceivable that when all these invisible appliances failed, 
the adversary visibly appeared in such form as would 
best further his purpose, and brought forth the su- 
preme temptations which he had reserved until now, 
and which are placed on record. 

5. We do not see any intimation that Jesus was mi- 
raculously sustained during his fast. On the contrary, 
such a supposition is at war with all that is recorded of 
Jesus as a sufferer. He sought no miraculous aid for 
himself. He drank every cup of suffering to the dregs. 
It is known that men have fasted for that length of 
time, and have continued to live. Why doubt that, in 
this great temptation, human nature, in the person of 
our Lord, would accept a thoroughly human experi- 
rience, such as would give the approaching temptation 
all its power ? 

Let us not forget, in estimating the intensity of the 
suffering in this terrible conflict, that a sinless nature 
must have experienced indescribable horror in the as- 
saults of the evil one. Our corrupted powers and 
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dulled spiritual faculties greatly diminish to our per- 
ceptions the odiousness of sin. Yet, enfeebled and 
blunted as are our spiritual tastes and affections, there 
is often an unutterable horror in the temptations that 
assail us, and a loathing of even the dark shadow of 
sin that steals over us in thoughts suggested and desires 
momentarily kindled. What must have been the tu- 
multuous anguish, the unutterable terrors, of a per- 
fectly pure heart, when " tempted in all points like as 
we are " ? We shall never be able to know here all 
that was borne for us by the ** man of sorrows." 

We come now to study these masterpieces of 
temptation, not simply as a matter of curious history, 
but as exhibiting some of the most skillful and power- 
ful seductions with which Satan plies the human heart, 
and as teaching how we^ in fellowship with Christ, may 
resist the devil and cause him to flee from us. They 
are typical temptations, universal in their import. Con- 
cerning the first temptation we note — 

I. That Satan, in hi.s temptations, takes advantage 
of our necessities. It was when the cravings of hunger 
were intense that he suggested the propriety of creat- 
ing a supply of bread. Had there been no hunger, 
there would have been no force in the suggestion. But 
it was at the close of a forty days' fast. Human ex- 
periences are more than sufficiently abundant as to the 
intense, and even insane cravings of the appetite for 
food after long fasting. The dictates of reason and 
justice are drowned in the clamors of appetite, so that 
starving men will kill their fellows and devour them, 
and even tender mothers have been known to kill and 
eat their own children. The temptation of food, under 
such circumstances,, is irresistible ; it is apt to override 
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all considerations of justice and humanity. It is 
scarcely possible to imagine a stronger inducement to 
act with recklessness as to results, than to point a 
starving man to even the possibility of obtaining food. 
Let us learn, hence, that our temptations come along 
the line of our necessities, where inducements to evil 
will operate most directly and powerfully. The weakest 
point in our nature is that at which a skillful enemy 
will assault us. 

3. To an honest heart the temptation will come in 
plausible and subtle suggestion. It will take on the 
air of innocence. There will be perceived nothing of 
the naked ugliness of sin. It may be a suggestion of 
something not sinful in itself ; it may even take on the 
form of duty — as, in this instance, the duty of self- 
preservation. The sin that is in it is artfully covered. 
On the surface, it is not only harmless, but benevolent 
and wise ; and herein is the great danger. Thus, the 
proposal to turn stones into bread bears on its surface 
no suggestion of wrong. There is nothing of essential 
sinfulness in making bread from stones, more than in 
multiplying a few loaves into bread enough to feed 
thousands. The temptation was all the more powerful, 
if, as some conjecture, the stones were '^ those silice- 
ous accretions sometimes known under the name of 
lapidis judaidt which assume the exact shape of little 
loaves of bread, and which were represented in legend 
as the petrified fruits of the Cities of the Plain ;" for 
the very sight of these would stimulate the imagina- 
tion and quicken the pangs of hunger. There was an 
added power of temptation in the intimation that to 
fail to execute so good a purpose would cast doubt on 
the pretensions of Jesus to be the Son of God. ' ' If 
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thou art the Son of God, command that these stones 
be made bread." As much as to say, "If you fail 
thus to relieve your wretchedness, it will prove that 
you are powerless to help yourself, and none can be- 
lieve you to be the Son of God." The possession of 
special power is itself a temptation, and it is not in 
human nature to remain quiet when that power 
is challenged. "By it," says the author of ** Ecce 
Homo,** **the virtuous man is removed from ordi- 
nary rules — from the safe course which has been 
marked by the footsteps of countless good men before 
him, and has to make, as it were, a new morality for 
himself. In different circumstances, few men can long 
wield extraordinary power without positively commit- 
ting crimes. But here we see the good man placed in 
a position entirely strange, gifted with power not only 
extraordinary, but supernatural and unlimited, and 
thrown for his morality entirely upon the instinct of 
virtue within him." While the exercise of such a 
power for worthy ends may be not only without sin, 
but in the highest sense virtuous and benevolent, the 
infusion of unworthy motives, or the attainment of an 
unworthy object, would stamp the same exertion of 
power as wickedness. 

Jesus penetrates the wickedness of this plausible 
and powerful temptation in his response to Satan : * ' It 
is written, Man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God." 
The term word in this passage has reference to what 
God appoints; it is literally "every outgoing;" by 
whatever God appoints for that purpose, shall man 
live. It is a quotation from Deut. viii. 3, and refers 
to the manna in the wilderness as that which God ap- 
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pointed to sustain life in the absence of bread. ^'Thou 
shalt remember all the way which the Lord thy God 
led thee these forty years in the wilderness, to humble 
thee, and to prove thee, to know what was in thy 
heart, whether thou wouldst keep his commandments 
or not And he humbled thee, and suffered thee to 
hunger, and fed thee with manna (which thou knewest 
not, neither did thy fathers know), that he might make 
thee know that man doth not live by bread alone, but 
by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
the Lord doth man live." Jesus was there in the 
wilderness, as the Israelites, who had formerly been in 
an unfriendly and desolate region, at God's command. 
He who sustained them without bread, where they 
went at his command, could also sustain kim, under 
these circumstances, without recourse to bread. The 
attempt, therefore, to relieve his hunger, by turning 
stones into bread would be to distrust and dishonor 
God, who had sent him hither on purpose that he 
might suffer hunger to the last extreme, and in that 
extreme weakness and suffering still maintain unbroken 
trust in, and unfaltering obedience to, his Father's 
will. It was as much as to say, " I am hungering be- 
cause it is my Father's will that I should know the ex- 
tremest experiences of human suffering. When I have 
suffered enough, he will relieve me. I will not substt- 
tute anothcf^s will for his, " 

We are able to see, now, that this temptation was 
essentially a repetition of that by which the first Adam 
was captivated. Bread in the wilderness was, to Jesus, 
forbidden food^ as much as was the fruit on the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil to Adam. The end of 
the temptation, in both cases, was to destroy trust in 
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God, and substitute another will for his will. ''Ye shall 
not surely die, if ye eat," was the assurance in the 
former case ; "Ye shall surely die if ye do not cat," 
was the assurance in the latter. "Ye shall be as 
gods/" was the allurennent in one instance; "Ye shall 
be known as the Son of God," was the motive urged 
in the other. It would have been as positive a viola- 
tion of the will of God in Jesus to make bread and eat 
it, when he was appointed to hunger, as it was for 
Adam to eat of the fruit concerning which God had 
said, "Thou shalt not eat of it." But the second 
Adam was true to his purpose to ' ' fulfill all righteous- 
ness;" obedience to his Father's will was the keynote 
of his life, and he would not be false to it. It was his 
duty to abstain from forbidden food ; it belonged to 
the Father to sustain him in the trial, and to release 
him when that trial was completed. 

It may be well to observe here, with a view to a 
still broader understanding and better appreciation of 
the resistance to this temptation, that the miraculous 
power with which Jesus was endowed was a trust in be- 
Italf of others, and not for his own benefit. In his own 
experiences, he entered fully into the condition of 
those who possessed no such power. We never read 
of that extraordinary power being exerted for his own 
benefit. In hunger, he fasted ; in weariness, he sought 
no supernatural relief from exhaustion ; in suflfering, he 
refused stupefying potions; in temptation, he em- 
ployed the "strong crying and tears," the prayers 
and supplications, which are equally available to all the 
weak and suffering sons of men. It was essential to 
the accomplishment of his work of human redemption 
that he should thus' completely enter into human ex- 
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periences, and rise to victory over human weakness 
and want and woe by means that would be available to 
his followers. It would, therefore, have been a sur- 
render of his glorious work had he yielded to this temp- 
tation, and put from him the cup of bitter suffering 
which his Father pressed to his lips. 

We may well pause over this fearful struggle, that 
we may learn how to guard against the wiles of the 
devil. We must ascertain what are, constitutionally, 
educationally, or by the force of circumstances, our 
weak points — for there we are sure to be assailed, and 
there we must make our fortifications peculiarly 
strong. We must not forget that it is part of our 
education to be subjected to trials of faith and trials of 
integrity. We must repudiate the vulgar conception 
that Satan appears with horns and hoofs, in an infer- 
nal frightfulness. He is more apt to come as "an 
angel of light" (II. Cor. xi. 14), with subtle tempta- 
tions, clothed in the guise of innocence or of duty. 
His aim is to deceive^ bewitch, bewilder. Sin pre- 
sented in its native heinousness, would have no 
captivating power. It is dangerous because it is 
masked. It is safe to say that whatever Satan sug- 
gests is to be promptly rejected, because it comes from 
Mm, even if we can not at once perceive its wickedness. 
When, therefore, we find wine-drinking, whisky- 
drinking, horse-racing, dancing, card-playing, theater- 
going, etc. , favorite pleasures of the children of Satan, 
we may be sure, whatever may be said of them as not 
necessarily sinful, that destruction lurks in them, and 
they are to be shunned. The same is true of specula- 
tion in stocks, corners in grain, and many other things, 
which, whatever plausible plea can be made for them. 
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are the cherished schemes of the ungodly, and for that 
very reason to be avoided. We must learn to abide 
by what is written — ^to stand firmly by * ' the truth as it 
is in Jesus ;" and, in all doubtful questions, to give the 
benefit of the doubt to the safe side. To regulate life by 
the precepts and principles of the word of God, is always 
safe and honorable; to venture beyond the range of 
Scripture-teaching, where we can no longer say, either 
of the precepts or principles that guide us, "It is writ- 
ten," is to be captured by Satan and led to destruction. 
We can not refrain from copying the following ju- 
dicious reflections of Canon Farrar on the first re- 
corded temptation : 

And what a lesson lies herein for us — ^a lesson enforced by how great 
an example —that we are not to be guided by the wants of our lower 
nature ; that we may not misuse that lower nature for the purposes of our 
sustenance tfkid enjoyment ; that we are not our own, and may not do 
what we will with that which we imagine to be our own; that even those 
things which seem lawful, are yet not all expedient; that man has higher 
principles of life than material sustenance, as he is a higher existence 
than his material frame. He who thinks that we live by bread alone, will 
make the securing of bread the chief object of his life — ^will determine 
to have it at whatever cost — will be at once miserable and rebellious if 
even for a time he is stinted or deprived of it; and, because he seeks no 
divine food, will inevitably starve with hunger in the midst of it But he 
who knows that man doth tuft live by bread alone, will not thus, for the 
sake of living, lose all that makes life dear — will, when he has done his 
duty, trust God to preserve with all things needful the body he has made 
^wUl seek with more earnest endeavor the bread from heaven, and that 
living water whereof he who drinketh shall thirst no more. 

3. The second temptation reveals another of Satan's 
devices which deserves careful consideration. Having 
failed to excite distrust — the trust of Jesus in his Fa- 
ther's power to preserve him being so triumphant — 
the tempter seeks, through that very strength of trusty to 
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betray him into sin ; and since he had appealed to what 
"is written/' a passage of Scripture is quoted to him, 
that by the very word he reverenced he might be led 
astray. They go to a pinnacle or wing of the temple 
in Jerusalem — probably to the porch on the south side, 
from the top of which to the bottom of the valley be- 
low was said to be more than seven hundred feet 
Here the tempter said to him : ''If thou be the Son 
of God, cast thyself down : for it is written, He shall 
give his angels charge concerning thee : and in their 
hands they shall bear thee up, lest at any time thou 
dash thy foot against a stone." This was an exceed- 
ingly cunning artifice. If he could not corrupt the 
faith of Jesus into distrust, he would pervert it into 
presumption, and turn his very strength into weakness 
by an excess of virtue. Certainly, such a display of 
power would turn public attention to his Messianic 
claims, and win a wonder-loving populace to follow him 
with enthusiastic devotion. And did not the Scripture 
quoted fully authorize the attempt — ^seem, indeed, to 
have been made for this very occasion ? Multitudes 
have been led to deeds of daring by a perversion of 
Scripture texts not half so plausible as this. 

But Jesus calmly yet firmly meets him with another 
scripture: "It is written again, Thou shalt not try 
the Lord thy God." God makes his promises to en- 
courage the obedient^ not to embolden the reckless. 
Satan, as an interpreter of Scripture, has many fol- 
lowers. They interpret God's promises as absolute 
and unconditional, whereas they are so generally con- 
ditional that, unless there is some unmistakable indi- 
cation or avowal of their absolute character, their 
conditional character is to be implied, whether it 
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is expressed or not. The promise that Satan quoted 
(Ps. xd. ii) is made concerning those who say of 
God, " He is my refuge and my fortress ; my God ; in 
him will I trust " (verse 2). They who trust in God 
can rely on his promises when they go when he ditects, 
and are involved in perils in the performance of duty. 
But to make such promises a pretext for foolhardiness, 
or to test them in dangers and troubles of our own mak- 
ing — in perils into which our own self-will has plunged us 
— is a wicked perversion of their meaning and their 
purpose. We are, as Jesus showed, positively forbid- 
den to put God to such a test. It is an insult to his 
authority, and a perversion of his goodness. Jesus 
would not release himself from the pangs and perils of 
hunger, because duty called him to this suffering, and 
he could plead the promises of God for his support in 
the sufferings and danger that duty imposed. But he 
would not involve himself in perils to which duty did 
not point, nor plead God's promises as a warrant for an 
action that God had not commanded. He would still 
abide by what is written, but by that only as it is truly 
interpreted and applied. 

Many are carried captive by spiritual pride and pre- 
sumption, who could not be captured by distrust. 
"Does not the history of sects, and pastors, and 
churches, and men of high religious claims," asks 
Farrar, "show us that thousands who could not sink 
into the slough of sensuality, have yet thrust them- 
selves arrogantly into needless perils, and been dashed 
into headlong ruin from the pinnacle of spiritual 
pride?" How many senseless enterprises are at- 
tempted, only to meet with disgrace and disaster, be- 
cause of a blind trust in a divine protection that was 
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never proauaai? And how many religious lives have 
fafiCB ww ac fce d by a rash intrusion into danger, not 
in obedience to a call of duty, but by a blind presump- 
tion that they were too strong for any temptation ? 
The sins of spiritual pride and presumption, if less dis- 
gusting than the sins of sensuality, are perhaps not less 
ruinous. ''Let him that thinketh he standeth, take 
heed lest he fall." We may plead God's promises of 
protection and deliverance, though it lead into thickest 
dangers : but let us beware how we tempt God by 
pleading his promises as a warrant for ostentatious dis- 
plays of our strength, or foolhardy exposure to need- 
less perils. It is enough to face the perils of battles to 
which God calls us, without attempting to perform 
prodigies on our own private account, to gratify our 
own vanity. 

4. The third temptation is bolder and more start- 
ling. It is an attempt to storm the heart of Jesus by 
an overpowering appeal to the master passions of hu- 
man nature. Satan throws off the mask, and makes 
an undisguised effort to purchase the submission of 
the Son of God. He seeks to dazzle him with a sud- 
den and brilliant display of ' ' the kingdoms of the 
world, and the glory of them." The fact that this was 
done "in a moment of time" indicates a subjective 
temptation — a vision flashed upon the soul suddenly, 
and intended to overwhelm all reason and reflection. 
Ah ! how often are souls thus hurriedly swept into con- 
fusion and submission I How often is destiny fixed in 
such a moment of wild impulse I 

Satan had probably no better idea of the nature of 
Messiah's kingdom than that which prevailed among 
the Jews — ^a kingdom of carnal wealth and power and 
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glory. He therefore made an offer of the riches and 
power and glory of all the kingdoms of the worid. As 
much as to say: "This is what you seek; but you 
seek it by the way of painful self-denial and untold suf- 
fering. Here is an easier way. Without a struggle, 
they are all yours, on the easy condition of acknowl- 
edging my sovereignty, and paying homage to me. ' ' If, 
along with this, there came the vision of years of toil 
and sorrow, of meek endurance of wrong, of the in- 
sulting contradictions of sinners, of the agony of Geth- 
semane, of the trial and condemnation, and the 
cruel death on the cross, what must have been the 
power of this temptation, luring the soul from toil and 
shame and suffering — from the apparent impossibility 
of conquering the world by the force of truth and love 
— ^to the peaceful attainment of universal empire by 
the simple bending of the knee? Do you say that 
Jesus could not feel the force of such a temptation ? 
Why, there are souls sold into ruin everyday for the glit- 
ter of infinitesimal portions of this great bribe ? For 
the tiniest baubles of wealth, or power, or carnal pleas- 
ure, strong men bow themselves to Satan. 

And what has blackened the ages with cruel war 
and outrage, and filled the whole world with carnage 
and desolation, oppression and crime, but this very 
temptation of * * the kingdoms of the world and the glory 
of them " ? The lust of power, the lust of gold, the 
lust of fame, the lust of pleasure : to these Satan ever 
appeals with a power almost utterly resistless ; and 
through these, men and nations and ages are drowned 
in destruction and perdition. In churches, in neigh- 
borhoods, in marts of commerce, in halls of legislation, 
in cabinets, in thrones, the sway of these witching temp- 
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tations is constant, almost universal, and fearfully de- 
structive. Only here and there is found a human soul 
capable of successful resistance. Jeanne d' Albret; — 
queen of Navarre, and mother of the famous Henry 
IV., King of France — Protestant as she was, found her- 
self under very strong temptations to compromise her 
religious principles for the sake of her beloved son. 
Her own crown was in danger, and the possible succes- 
sion of her son to the throne of France seemed out of 
the question if she remained true to her convictions. 
The crafty and seductive Catherine de Medicis was the 
Satan that held before her *'the kingdoms of the 
world and the glory of them." With all her captivat- 
ing arts of persuasion she sought to win Jeanne over to 
a temporizing policy. After listening to her artful dis- 
course, the Queen of Navarre asked her what step in 
her conscience her Majesty would advise her to take, 
Catherine suggested that to preserve her kingdom for 
her son she should reconcile herself with Rome. 
"Madame," replied the indignant Jeanne, ''if I at 
this very moment held my son and all the kingdoms of 
the world together, I would hurl them to the bottom 
of the sea, rather than peril the salvation of my soul." 
But Jeanne d' Albret was an extraordinary woman- 
extraordinary not only in her independence of charac- 
ter and her capacity to govern, but in the loftiness of 
her faith and the firmness of her principles. That very 
son, himself extraordinary in heroism and ability, and 
superior to his age in his comprehension of the princi- 
ples of civil and religious liberty, surrendered his relig- 
ious faith for the sake of the throne of France, gaining 
in return for this sacrifice a few years of royal power^ 
a feverish reign, ending in his assassination. 
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Let it not be supposed, then, that the tempted Christ 
felt not the power of this mighty temptation — so potent 
in its sway over human nature. Indeed, he was so 
thoroughly aware of its fatal spell that he did aotattoir 
himself to liiigcr on it or triie willi it, but imataatiy 
turned his back on the enchanting vision. With an 
eager promptness that evinced the dangerous character 
of the temptation, he cried out, ''Get thee hence, 
Satan ! for it is written. Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God, and him only shalt thou serve." There are 
temptations that we dare not dally with. If we linger 
and look, we are sure to be spell-bound. We must 
flee for life, nor dare we cast a longing, lingering look 
behind. The pride of strength to resist, if indulged, is 
sure to lead to destruction. Let us never forget the 
earnest promptness with which Jesus crushed out this 
appeal to the strongest passion of human nature. 

But, dangerous as is this appeal to the strongest 
passions of our nature, it is false and hollow, when so- 
berly viewed in the light of all human experience. We 
are under a terrible delusion when we look for honor or 
peace in the possession of wealth and power and the 
means of self-indulgence, or in anything external. 
Genuine peace and honor depend on what we are, not 
on what we Aave. *' A man's life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesscth. " It con- 
sists in wisdom, purity, righteousness, truth, goodness. 
*' Blessed are the pure in heart, " A striking illustration 
of this may be drawn from our Lord's own time, and 
is thus set forth by Canon Farrar (Life of Christ, 
p. 125.): 

There was one living who, scarcely in a figure, might be said to have 
the whole world. The Roman Emperor Tiberias was at that moment in- 
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finitely the most powerful of living men, the absolute, undisputed, deified 
ruler of all that was fairest and richest in the kingdoms of the earth. There 
was no control to his power, no limit to his wealth, no restraint upon his 
pleasures. And to yield himself more unreservedly to the boundless self- 
gratification of a voluptuous luxury, not long after this time he chose for 
hhnself a home on one of the loveliest spots on the earth's surface, under the 
shadow of the slumbering volcano, upon an enchanting islet in one of the 
most softly delicious climates of the world. What came of it all ? He was, 
as Pliny calls him, " tristissimus ut constat hominum," " confessedly the 
most gloomy of mankind." And there, from this home of his hidden in- 
fiamies, from this island where on a scale so splendid he had tried the exper- 
iment of what happiness can be achieved by pressing the world's most 
absolute authority, and the world's guiltiest indulgences, into the service of 
an exclusively selfish life, he wrote to his servile and corrupted Senate: 
" What to write to you, Conscript Fathers, or how to write, or what not to 
write, wtfy all tJu gods and goddesses destroy me worse than IfeeltJiat iliey are 
daily destroying me, if I know." Rarely has there been vouchsafed to the 
world a more overwhelming proof that its richest gifts arc but ** fairy gold 
that turns to dust and dross," and its most colossal edifices of personal 
splendor and greatness no more durable barrier against the encroachment 
of bitter misery than are the babe's sandheaps to stay the mighty march of 
the Atlantic tide. 

And yet, in the face of all such terrible experi- 
ences, we sigh, and pant, and struggle for these deceit- 
ful treasures, and sell our souls to Satan that we may 
possess them. 

"Then the devil leaveth him." Jesus is master of 
the field : 

Hail, Son of the Most High ! Heir of both worlds ! 
Queller of Satan ! on thy glorious work 
Now enter, and begin to save mankind. 

And so will Satan leave every true, brave soul that 
resists him. '* Resist the devil, and he will flee from 
you." The soul that resists grows stronger. But he 
left him only ''for a season " (Luke iv. 13). He had 
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exhausted his present stock of enchantments. But he 
would return with a new supply. Think not, because 
thou hast conquered in one battle, that the war is over. 
That very delusion may prove a ruinous snare. Watch 
and pray without ceasing. 

' ' And, behold, angels came and ministered unto 
him. * ' Ah, struggling, weary, fainting Christian ! 
Wouldst thou have angel-visits ? Then flinch not from 
the strife. Stand fast. Fight with all the strength 
that is in thee. Never surrender. ** Man's extremity 
is God's opportunity." When thou hast bravely ful- 
filled thy task, and drained thy strength in manly war- 
fare with sin, heaven will be opened, and angels will 
come to encamp about thee and refresh thee with heav- 
enly influences sweeter far than could be purchased with 
"all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of 
them." 
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HUMBLE BEGINNINGS. 

After the baptism of Jesus, he immediately disap- 
peared from the Jordan. During the forty days of 
temptation in the mountain, John appears to have re- 
moved many miles up the river to Bethabara, or Beth- 
any, the precise location being unknown. 

When Jesus departed from the scene of tempta- 
tion, he proceeded to Bethabara, or Bethany, where 
John was baptizing. Were we to follow the synoptists, 
Matthew, Mark and Luke, we should be guided to 
the conclusion that, immediately after the temptation, 
Jesus went to Galilee and began at once to preach 
publicly. But all these memoirs are more or less frag- 
mentary, and none of them is strictly governed by 
chronological considerations. Each writer selects, out 
of the material in his possession, that which best 
serves the purpose he has in view, as meeting the 
wants of those to whom or for whom he writes. When 
a special thought is in his mind as needing full illus- 
tration, he gathers up the facts needed for this pur- 
pose, and pursues a particular line of events, without 
regard to dates ; and, when this has been done, he 
turns to another train of events, out of all chrono- 
logical harmony with the narrative immediately preced- 
ing. It must be kept constantly in mind that these 
ancient chronicles were not written according to the 
rules that now govern writers of biography and his- 
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tory. John is the only one of the biographers who 
has preserved a record of what occurred in Judaea im- 
mediately after the temptation and before the begin- 
ning of our Lord's ministry in Galilee. Peculiar 
interest, on this account, attaches to several of the 
earlier chapters ip John, as giving us a knowledge of 
the humble beginnings of a ministry so unique ; so 
disappointing in all its phases, to human expectation ; 
so wonderful, in all its stages, and scarcely less won- 
derful in its feeble beginning than in its tragic close or 
its intermediate developments. 

Jesus came to the place where John was baptizing 
— not where he himself had been baptized, but Bcth- 
abara, the new scene of John's public ministry. He 
came quietly, unheralded, unobserved by the multi- 
tude, and unannounced by John, taking up his abode 
in some one of the booths constructed for temporary 
homes by those who came to listen to John's preach- 
ing — perhaps the tent of a friend, perhaps a booth 
constructed by and for himself There is no hint of 
a conference between him and John. John asks no 
questions as to where Jesus has been ; Jesus volun- 
teers no account of the thrilling scenes on the moun- 
tain summit. There is, all the way through, a singular 
reticence, a peculiar reserve, between these two, 
though blood relations, and, officially, linked in close 
interest. They seem to have guarded very carefully 
against all intimate association, lest on it should be 
based a suspicion of collusion. 

Our Lord seems to have arrived at Bethabara 
about the time that the deputation from the Sanhe- 
drim made their appearance (John i. 19) ; for John, in 
his reply to them, said: "There standeth one among 
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you whom ye know not ; he it is who, coming after 
me, is preferred before me " (John i. 26, 27). Jesus 
stood among them, one of the crowd, undistinguished 
by any peculiar mark. Let us say, in passing, that 
the peculiar haughtiness and proud assumption of the 
leaders of the people are significantly indicated in the 
character of this deputation. They were * * priests and 
Levites." The Levites were the porters and drudges 
in the temple service. These, with some of the com- 
mon priests, made up the deputation. The proud and 
haughty Rabbis would not condescend to pay such a 
visit. It would have been enough, if John had come 
to Jerusalem to court their favor, to have granted him 
a courteous hearing. But to go out from Jerusalem 
to visit this rough-garbed agitator, prophet though he 
were, would have been degrading to their dignity! 
We catch thus early a gleam of that pride of place and 
power which Jesus so fearlessly and terribly smote 
from first to last, and which, because of his uncompro- 
mising hostility to it, pursued him ruthlessly to the 
cross. 

The day following the reception of that deputation, 
John saw Jesus coming towards him, and said to the 
people: "Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world." He then laid before the 
people the evidence on which he declared him to be 
the Son of God, the promised Messiah. Whether the 
reference, in this remarkable sentence, was to the pas- 
chal lamb, to the daily sacrifice at the temple, to the 
lamb that was sometimes offered as a sin-offering, or 
to all these as intimating that all that had been fore- 
shadowed in all the lambs slain at the Jewish altar was 
now to be realized in the person and mission of Jesus, 
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it is difficult to decide. Whether he himself under- 
stood what he said, or was merely an organ for the ut- 
terance of this great oracle, we can not venture to say. 
John had had little or nothing to say, in his preaching, 
about Jewish lambs or altars. His was a call to re- 
pentance and personal righteousness. He had en- 
couraged no trust in a temple ritual which had been 
mischievously perverted, and which was so soon to 
pass away. The design of this peculiar phraseology 
was, we judge, to turn the thoughts of the people 
away Irom the sacrifices which were soon to lose all 
their value, to the one great sacrifice for sin in which 
humanity would find a universal and perpetual source 
of mercy. The language is not more remarkable in 
the character it assigns to Jesus as the Lamb of God, 
than in the scope it gives to God's mercy : ' ' the Lamb 
of God, which taketh away the sin of the world,'' Not 
the Son of God ; not the King of heaven ; not the 
promised Messiah ; not the Redeemer of the Jewish 
people ; but the Lamb of God — meek, gentle, submis- 
sive, and doomed to death; and a fountain of salva- 
tion, not to that elect people merely, but to the whole 
sinful, dying race of man ! A grand oracle, truly ; 
deeper, higher, broader far, in its significance, than 
even he who uttered it appreciated. 

Jesus made no public display— did not even at- 
tempt a public discourse. Mark how quietly and un- 
obtrusively his work begins. To two of his disciples 
John said, as he saw Jesus quietly walking towards 
his tent : " Behold the Lamb of God I " One of these 
was Andrew, Simon Peter's brother; the other, not 
named, we may, from that very circumstance, take to 
be the writer himself. [They were both Galilean 
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fishermen — ^lowly men, of humble but honest occupa- 
tion. They followed Jesus. In gentle courtesy, when 
Jesus saw them coming close after him, he turned and 
said: *'What seek ye?" They said unto him: 
"Rabbi, where dwellest thou?" an intimation that 
they desired an interview with him. He saith unto 
them: " Come and see ;" thus bidding them welcome 
to the interview they sought. "They came and saw 
where he dwelt, and abode with him that day : for it 
was about the tenth hour." Whether this was ten 
o'clock in the morning, or four in the afternoon, de- 
pends on the method of computing time, of which we 
can not be certain. They had, however, an interview 
of some hours, during which Jesus unfolded to them, 
in a quiet conversation, something of his character and 
his proposed work. They were thoroughly convinced 
that he was the very Messiah for whom they had been 
looking, and went away filled with joy to communicate 
the glad tidings to others. Andrew went at once to 
seek his brother Simon, and when he found him, 
preached to him a very brief but effective sermon. 
"We have found the Messiah ! " When Christ enters 
into a heart, and fills it with peace and joy, its first 
impulse is to share its treasures with others. There is 
nothing mean or selfish in the impulses that Christ 
awakens, nor is there anything lost to him who freely 
imparts his own new-found treasure to others. *' And 
he brought him to Jesus;" and soon Simon is also a 
disciple. Thus it is that the kingdom of heaven 
spreads its power from heart to heart. Dear Christian 
reader, have you no brother or sister, parent or child, 
yet unblessed with salvation, to whom you can go in 
the spirit of love, and tenderly tell them, in your 
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looks» your words, your life, **I have found the 
Christ " ? Better than a sermon from the pulpit may 
be such a word from one they love. 

The next day Jesus finds Philip, and invites him to 
become a follower. The secret of Philip's immediate 
surrender may be found in what follows: "Now 
Philip was of Bethsaida, the city of Andrew and 
Peter." He had known these men as honest and true. 
Their example had power over him. When he saw 
that they had accepted Jesus as the Messiah, his ears 
and his heart were open to the words of Jesus ; and 
another convert is added to the list. Then ' ' Philip 
findeth Nathanael " and tells him the glad news. Thus 
it works. There is no end to the triumphs of truth 
and grace when the followers of Jesus are earnest and 
active in trying to win souls to him ; and downright 
earnestness will, with the honest-hearted, overcome all 
difficulties. Nathanael was not disposed to share 
Philip's enthusiasm. When he heard the words 
''Jesus of Nazareth,'' his prejudice was at once 
awakened, and he said, with a spice of scorn in his 
words : " Can any good thing come out of Nazareth ?" 
All the Galilean Jews were looked on with scorn by 
the Jews of Judaea. The Galileans were a mixed race, 
tainted with heathen blood, of inferior intelligence, 
less enthusiastically devoted to Jewish ritual, and 
partaking of heathen vices. For a Galilean like 
Nathanael, himself an object of scorn, to speak scorn- 
fully of Nazarenes, indicates that they were indeed of 
low reputation. And we may remark, as we pass, 
that as Nathanael belonged to Cana (John xxi. 2), 
which was but a few miles from Nazareth, and had 
never before heard of Jesus, it is evident that the life 
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of Jesus at Nazareth must have been very obscure. 
But Philip, undiscouraged by this display of prejudice 
— for he knew that Nathanael was thoroughly honest 
and devout — replied, with admirable wisdom : ' * Come 
and see." He knew that it only required a proper ac- 
quaintance with Jesus to dispel this prejudice, strong 
as it evidently was. Ah, if we would but "come and 
see," and know for ourselves, how many blind and 
fierce prejudices would often he dissipated ! How 
many honest souls are held in bondage by prejudices 
bom of ignorance, the wretched burden of which they 
carry with them all the way through life, because they 
will not "come and see." But Nathanael came and 
saw, and was conquered. Soon with joy he cries: 
" Rabbi, thou art the Son of God ; thou art the King 
of Israel." He believed, because Jesus told him con- 
cerning himself what he was satisfied no mere mortal, 
besides himself, knew. Jesus encouraged him with the 
assurance, "Thou shalt see greater things than these." 
Then referring to Jacob's vision (Gen. xxviii. 12), he 
declares that as Jacob saw the angels ascending and 
descending, keeping up communication between heaven 
and earth, so Nathanael shall find that through the life 
and death of him whom he has recognized as the Son of 
God, heaven and earth shall be brought into blessed 
union, and in the kingdom of heaven, soon to be es- 
tablished on earth, he shall come near to God, dwell 
in heavenly places, and enjoy the outpouring of 
heavenly sympathy and love. 

The Nathanael of John is probably the Barthol- 
omew of the synoptists. Bartholomew is not prop- 
erly a name, but signifies "the son of Tolmai." This^ 
and the association of Bartholomew with Philip in the 
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list of apostles (Matt. x. 3; Mark iii. 18; Luke vi. 
14) lead to the not unreasonable supposition that Na- 
thanael was the son of Tolmai, and the same, there- 
fore, with Bartholomew. 

Let us learn, from this deeply interesting narrative, 
not to despise the day of small things, especially in re- 
ligious movements. If we may judge from Bible 
history, our God delights to work through feeble in- 
strumentalities, and to work out great ends from small 
beginnings. Spiritual forces are not to be estimated 
by material standards. That which, from a material 
standpoint, appears weak and insignificant, may, as a 
spiritual force, be mighty through God to the pulling 
down of strongholds. The kingdom of heaven does 
not begin in such a parade of power as Satan recom- 
mended in his temptations, but in quiet conversations 
with individuals — with poor, humble workingmen. 
And that which began in a private talk of Jesus with 
Andrew and John, is to fill the whole earth with 
heavenly power, *' until the dominion and the greatness 
of the kingdom, under the whole heaven, shall be 
given to the people of the saints of the Most High, 
whose kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and all do- 
minions shall serve and obey him " (Dan. vii. 27, 28). 
Why is this ? Because truth and love are immortal 
and mightier than all earthly forces ; because pure and 
loving hearts, filled with truth, are a more important 
factor in the problem of human life and destiny than 
money, or battallions, or human wisdom ; because to 
these earthly powers heaven is not opened, while to 
enlightened and sanctified hearts the heavens are 
opened, and the angels of God ascend and descend 
upon the Son of Man. When will Christians learn to 
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trust the undying power of truth ? In how many 
neighborhoods Christians are paralyzed because they 
are few and feeble. They will do nothing because they 
do not see within their reach the earthly elements of 
success — money, social power, eloquence, etc. If, 
with hearts full of faith and love, they would go out to 
talk to their friends and neighbors, as Andrew and 
Philip did, who can tell how many Simons and Na- 
thanaels they might bring to Jesus to become men of 
might in his service? Doubtless there is might in 
numbers, but there is also weakness in numbers. Mere 
numbers, uninspired with faith and love, are an incum- 
brance. To many churches it might well be said: 
"The people that are with thee are too many." They 
are not only useless, but they stay the hand of God, 
that would fain bless the few that are true to him. One 
true, Christ-loving man, as God's faithful servant, can 
chase a thousand foes, and two put ten thousand to 
flight. **Not by might, nor by power, but by my 
Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.** We need more trust 
m God, whose strength is made perfect in weakness ; 
and a better appreciation of the spiritual forces on 
which the triumph of this kingdom rests. Strong or 
weak, we must do all we can ; but we should do it with 
confidence that out of even the weakest effort, when 
it is all we can do, God can and will ordain strength. 
"I can do all things through Christ, who strength- 
eneth me." 
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JESUS AT A WEDDING. 

(Read John ii. i-ii). 

As Philip was found, not at Bethabara, but on the 
journey of Jesus and his disciples from Bethabara to 
Cana (chap. i. 43) ; and as the conversion of Nathanael 
was subsequent to that of Philip ; it is probable that 
the last of these conversions took place after the arrival 
of the company at Cana — for to that place Nathanael 
belonged (chap. xxi. 2). 

As we do not know the locality of Bethabara, and 
as even the site of Cana is in dispute, we are unable to 
ascertain the length of the journey. If Bethany or 
Bethabara may be identified with the modern Beit- 
nimrim, and Cana with Kefr-Kenna, three and a half 
miles from Nazareth, rather than with Khurbet-Cana, 
about nine miles north of Nazareth, the distance trav- 
ersed was more than eighty English miles. But if we 
accept Conder's supposition that Bethabara is the 
modern ford called Abarah, it is but twenty-two miles 
distant, in a straight line, from Kefr-Kenna. As, how- 
ever, the wedding at Cana was *'on the third day" — 
that is, we presume, the third day after the departure 
of Jesus from Bethabara for Galilee — Farrar insists 
that the journey of eighty miles could be made within 
the three days, as he has made it himself in that num- 
ber of days. 

If he were traveling expeditiously, he might stop the first night (sap- 
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posing him to follow the ordinary route) at Shiloh or Shechem ; on the sec- 
ond at En-Gannin ; on the third, crossing the plain of Jezreel, he could 
easily reach Nazareth, and finding that his mother and brethren were not 
there, might, in an hour and a half longer, reach Cana in that time for the 
ceremonies of an Oriental wedding. It is well known that those ceremo- 
nies began at twilight {^Ufe of Christy p. 141). 

If Kefr-Kenna was Cana of GalUee, it was a modest 
village on the western slope of a hill, some four 
miles northeast of Nazareth, and near to a copious and 
unfailing spring. Concerning its present condition, 
Prof. J. W. McGarvey writes: 

An old one-story house near the Uwer edge of the yillage is regarded 
by the Greeks as the one in which the wedding-feast was hekl when the 
water was turned into wine. The room is a rude chapel, and at one side 
stand two old stone mortars, one holding about eight gallons, and the 
other about ten, now used for immersing infants, but said by the attend- 
ing priest to be two of the identical water-pots of stone that held die water 
out of which the wine was made ! Just above the building, and separa- 
ted from it by a narrow stveet, is a new chapel belonging to the Latins, 
surrounded by a stone wall seven or eight feet high. It is built on the 
ruins of an ancient church, part of the wall of which is left standing in 
the rear of the chapel, while some of its granite columns and drafted 
stones lie scattered about the yard in front of the chapel (Lands of the 
B&U, pp. 3i7-«8)- 

It is not unlikely that Jesus made this journey pur- 
posely to attend the wedding. The active part taken 
by Mary, his mother, on this occasion, and the tone 
of authority in which she spoke to the servants, indi- 
cate that she was a relative or an intimate friend of the 
family. This would g^ve special emphasis to his pres- 
ence at the wedding, as showing a lively personal in- 
terest in it — ^his appreciation of the importance of the 
ordinance of marriage^ in its bearings on the best in- 
terests of society, and his recognition of the innocent 
festivities of domestic and social life as lawful and de- 
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sirable. Thus we find, in the very beginning of his 
ministry, a marked contrast with the asceticism of John 
the Baptist. That stem Nazarite lived apart from 
even family associations-— alone in the desert, fasting, 
but never feasting, living on such food as the desert 
furnished, and showing himself to men only in his pub- 
lic ministry, in thunderous denunciations of the fol- 
lies, vices and crimes of men. That all this became 
him, in the brief mission of agitation and reform as- 
signed to him, is not to be questioned ; but it does not 
furnish that conception of life which the life of Jesus 
imparts. It would be unjust to call it egoism, in the 
sense in which that word is used ; but it is far re* 
moved from that altruism which so beautifully distin- 
guishes the public life of Jesus from first to last. There 
is nothing gloomy, or sour, or ascetical, in the spirit of 
Jesus, or in the religion he taught. He loved flowers 
and the plumage and the songs of birds ; he rejoiced 
in the sunlight and the gentle showers; his heart 
yearned towards little children ; he took pleasure in at 
tendance at feasts, and did not rebuke Jthe gayety and 
mirthfulness of festive hours. He honored marriage by 
his attendance at a wedding, and contributed to the fes- 
tive joy of the occasion. There was nothing outre in 
his dress, his habits or manners. If only he could wean 
men from sin, and bring them into harmonious rela- 
tions with God, and inspire them with love, most 
gladly would he lift away all their sorrows and let in 
upon their souls all peaceful and gladsome influences, 
and sweeten for them the cup of life, at best bitter 
enough in its draught. He would teach men how to 
get out of human life all the good there is in it, turn 
every tmseren into a strain of joy, and make every mi- 
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nor note eloquent with submissive trust and sweet 
peace. There is no more unchristian conception of life 
than that which divorces men from every innocent joy 
and every endearing domestic and social relation, and 
banishes them to the desert, to cowardly exile from 
exciting contests with the world's temptations, and 
dooms them to perpetual fastings and vigils and self- 
tortures, or a waste of all their glorious powers in idle 
contemplativeness. Jesus came to reconcile men to 
their earthly lot ; to make them happy in it ; to infuse 
such strength and impart such inspirations as would 
make heroes, not cowards, teaching them how to util- 
ize even the evils and sorrows of life for worthy ends, 
and how to reach ultimately immortal victory and eter- 
nal joy as the result of the struggles and toils of 
their present troubled existence. The ** fearful," who 
retire from the strife, have no place in the City of God 
(Rev. xxi. 8). It is well to have mountain solitudes to 
repair to in weary hours, that, alone with God, we may 
gain strength and courage ; but this is only an occa- 
sional retreat into a quiet harbor, to repair the shat- 
tered vessel, and mend the sails, and take a new store 
of provisions on board, that we may go out again to 
battle with the winds, and voyage over the billows. It 
is one of the charms that draw us to Jesus, that he en- 
ters into our lives so tenderly and lovingly, alike into 
their joys and sorrows, their toils and their rests. He 
is present at weddings and at funerals ; at feasts and at 
fasts ; in the busy marts of commerce, the throngs of 
temple worshipers, and the solitary places of prayer in 
the desert ; among the rich and the poor, the aged and 
the young, the holy and the sinful ; and everywhere he 
is teaching men how to make the best use of life, so as 
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to intensify its joys and make its woes both bearable and 
useful. 

We know not how many days this marriage-festival 
lasted, whether seven or more, as was usual with those 
who could afford it, or two or three, as was, from ne- 
cessity, the limit when poverty failed to furnish the 
means for larger entertainment In this instance the 
parties were poor, and the means of entertainment were 
exhausted before the time for the continuance of 
the feast had expired; or there was an unexpected 
number of guests. It may be that the five or six dis- 
ciples of Jesus were added to the original number of in- 
vited guests^ and what had been a sufficient provision 
for the number expected, proved too little now. The 
resources of the host were not equal to the generos* 
ity of his heart. Few things were considered more 
disgraceful, in social life, among the Jews, than a fail- 
ure to provide abundantly for guests. We may imag- 
ine, therefore, the anxiety with which Mary came to 
Jesus with the intelligence, " They have no wine. " We 
gather from this that Mary was a prudent housewife, 
looking out with keen eye to see that everything went 
on smoothly, and quick to detect any defect or failure. 
It was natural, too, and wise, that she should go to 
Jesus with her trouble, rather than disturb and excite 
the members of the household. Joseph, her husband, 
was dead — may have been dead for many years — and 
Jesus was her support and comfort in her widowhood. 
He had never failed her ; would he fail her now ? Ah, 
this anxious, loving mother little knew, as yet, of the 
mighty revelation wrought, not in the love of Jesus, 
but in his relations to her. He was no longer the mere 
child whom a mother's authority could control. He 
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was his Father's Son and Servant, consecrated to a new 
service. She must learn this ; and she may as well 
learn it at once — for though it may cause a moment- 
ary pangy it will yet enlarge her joy. She learns it in 
the reply that Jesus makes — respectful and by no means 
so harsh as the translation into English makes it, yet 
unusual and unexpected. *' Woman, what have I to 
do with thee? Mine hour is not yet come." That 
it was not meant to be wanting in respect and aflfectionp 
may be learned from the use of the same phrase 
under other circumstances. See chap. xix. 26, xx. 
13, 15. Yet it was different from mother^ and was 
meant to intimate that the fleshly relationship between 
them must be held in abeyance in the presence of his 
Father's authority. See also Matt. xii. 46-50. Spir- 
itual relationships are supreme ; the strongest fleshly 
ties are as nothing when they are found to oppose or in- 
terfere with the duties and obligations springing out of 
spiritual relationships to God or man. Jesus meant his 
mother to understand that her authority must give way to 
something h igher. That she accepted this and approved 
it, is manifest from her charge to the servants : ' ' What- 
soever he saith unto you, do it." It is not improbable 
that Mary was expecting that he would give some signs 
of his divine mission, but she now learns that this 
could not be at her suggestion. Her charge to the 
servants implies this. 

At his own time, and in his own way, he provides 
for this emergency before it was known to the host or 
his guests that any emergency had arisen. The stone 
vessels that were always at hand in a Jewish house, 
supplied with water not only for domestic use, but for 
the numerous ablutions which had daily to be per- 
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formed in obedience to the law or to tradition, to the 
number of six, and with a capacity of twenty gallons 
or over, were brought into service. He had them filled 
to the brim with water from the neighboring spring, 
and then commanded the servants to draw and bear to 
the governor of the feast. It was found to be so supe- 
rior in quality to what they had been drinking, that 
the governor, ignorant of its origin, called for the bride- 
groom, that he might compliment him on this supply 
of superior wine at the close of the feast. ** Every 
nian setteth on first the good wine ; and when men 
have drunk freely, then that which is worse : thou hast 
kept the good wine until now." 

This was the first of the miracles of Jesus. It was 
highly significant. 

We have already spoken of the contrast between 
the asceticism of John and the cheerful social life of 
Jesus, neither of which did that stupid generation un- 
derstand. See Matt. xi. 16-19. We have now to sug- 
gest another contrast^that between Moses and Jesus. 
Moses turned water into blood ; Jesus turned water 
into wine. Each miracle, in its place, was wise ; but 
the latter excels the former as much as the gentleness 
and goodness and love of Jesus excel the terrors of 
judgment that heralded the incoming of a dispensa- 
tion of law. * * The law came by Moses ; grace and 
truth came by Jesus Christ " (chap. i. 17). The power 
of Moses was swayed by the stem spirit of law; the 
power of Jesus by the gentle spirit of love. Power is 
not dreadful in his hands. We do not fear to approach 
him. He employed his power to bless, and not to curse 
— to send forth cheer and gladness in a home of pov- 
erty, and in an hour of need. The miracle so gently 
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and lovingly wrought, foreshadowed the peace and 
good will he came. to establish, the kindness and good- 
ness by which he would seek to woo and win the souls 
of men. 

And is it not true that in the feast of salvation, 
Jesus keeps the best wine to the last ? Rich and sweet 
as are the joys of redeeming love in the early experi- 
ences of the Christian life, they increase in richness 
and sweetness as the feast proceeds — richer and sweeter 
in old age than in youth, in death than in life, in 
heaven than on earth. In the feasts of sin, the best 
wine comes first Its pleasures lessen and its bitter- 
ness increases as the years go by, until it is discovered, 
when too late, that * ' their vine is of the vine Sodom, 
and of the fields of Gomorrah ; their grapes are grapes of 
gall ; their clusters are bitter ; their wine is the poison 
of dragons, and the cruel venom of asps" (Deut. xxxii. 
32, 33). But when we accept the invitation of Divine 
Wisdom, *'Come, cat of my bread and drink of the 
wine which I have mingled " (Prov. ix. 5), it is found 
to be wine " that cheers the heart of God and man," 
that steadily improves with age, and never loses its fla- 
vor. To him who is of **a heavy heart," and to him 
that is "ready to perish," it is life and health and joy; 
when we shall drink it anew in the kingdom of God, 
it will sparkle with the joyousness of everlasting life. 

And may we not add that those who- invited Jesus 
to their wedding were more than repaid ? If the list of 
guests was full without him and his disciples, the hos- 
pitality that welcomed them received a rich reward. 
Better always to have Jesus present, at weddings, at 
funerals, and at our daily meals. The worldly economy 
that can not afford to admit him and his, will lose by 
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its cold, calculating policy ; the generous hospitality 
that welcomes them to the best we have, will never go 
unrewarded. 

O Lord, be with us by the way, in our homes, at 
our feasts, in our bereavements, and in all the scenes of 
life. Enter into our sorrows, and hallow them ; into 
our joys, and sanctify them. Cheer us with the royal 
wine of thy salvation, and glorify the humble scenes of 
every-day life with the brightness of thy presence. 
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CAPERNAUM. 

After this he went down to Capernaum, he, and his mother, and his 
brethren, and his disciples: and they continued there many days (John 
ii, 12). 

From Cana — or more probably from Nazareth — ^to 
Capernaum. In this transition from the private to the 
public life of Jesus, the visit to Capernaum deserves 
attention. Unless Mary had transferred her residence 
from Nazareth to Cana, it is reasonable to suppose 
that, after the wedding feast was over, Jesus returned 
with his mother to Nazareth, accompanied with his 
disciples ; and that, after a visit at the old homestead, 
he set out, in company with his mother, his brethren, 
and his disciples, for Capernaum, as the best point at 
which to join a caravan for Jerusalem, on its way to the 
approaching passover festival (John ii. 13). This will 
explain the statement that they tarried in Capernaum 
''not many days." This lingering at Nazareth and 
Capernaum, with the members of his family, indicates 
that he did not easily break away from the peace and 
quiet and affectionate relationships of home, to enter 
on the laborious and tumultuous scenes of his public 
ministry. He loved his mother, his brothers and sis- 
ters, and his home, and clung to them tenderly. His 
natural affections were strong and deep. It was natural 
affection that here asserted itself; for as to spiritual 
sympathy, there was as yet, little of it. It was evi- 
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dent at Cana that between his mother and himself 
there had not yet been established any mutual under- 
standing as to the spiritual nature of his public min- 
istry. His brethren, some time after this, were yet 
destitute of faith in, and sympathy with, him in his 
Messianic character (John vii. 1-5). Indeed, as he de- 
veloped more fully the nature and character of his mis- 
sion, the whole family betrayed so dense an ignorance 
concerning these that they interpreted his public life 
as furnishing unmistakable indications of insanity; so 
much so that they — his mother included — ^sought to 
capture him that they might remove him from scenes 
of public excitement and keep him under their own 
surveillance. (See Mark iii. 21 ; 31-35). Evidently, 
then, the tie that held them together at this time was 
that of natural afTection. We get a glimpse here of its 
strength in the heart of Jesus, and can form some esti- 
mate of what it cost him to break these home-ties and 
go out alone to the strange work the Father had given 
him to do. Those must have been sad, sweet days to 
Jesus and his mother. Already she knew and felt that 
he was no longer hers. The wedding-scene at Cana 
had taught her that. But he was still with her — ^ten- 
derly, lovingly clinging to her for the few days that yet 
remained before the home-ties should be utterly 
broken. We are left to imagine the demonstrations of 
maternal and filial affection that gladdened, and the an- 
ticipations of parting that saddened, these last private 
interviews at Nazareth, and the "not many days" 
during which they lingered at Capernaum. It is evi- 
dent, too, that while his brothers and sisters had no 
sympathy with his spiritual aspirations and treated 
lightly his Messianic pretensions — evidently regarding 
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him as the " odd sheep " of the domestic flock — they still 
stood in loving relations with him as a brother. In the 
end, they came to understand him, and were numbered 
among his disciples (Acts i. 14). We have the names 
of his brothers — ^James, Joses, Simon and Judas (Matt, 
xiii. 55) ; the names of the sisters are not mentioned. 
Whether these were cousins, as Jerome holds, and as 
the Roman Catholic Church teaches; or children of 
Joseph by a former marriage, as Epiphanius argues 
and the ancient Greek Church held ; or the children of 
Joseph and Mary, as Tertullian believed, and as the 
best Protestant commentators are coming more and 
more to assert, we shall not here take space to discuss. 
We merely remark in passing that we have yet to learn 
a good reason why they should not be regarded as the 
children of Joseph and Mary. They stood in a fleshly 
relationship to Jesus that made them naturally very 
dear to him. Whether they went to Capernaum to 
spend a few days with their brother before finally 
breaking up the home-circle, or with a view to accom- 
pany him to the passover festival, we behold a loving 
family group, loth to separate, postponing as long as 
possible the day of parting, when to mother and chil- 
dren so long a happy family in the humble peasant 
home at Nazareth— already made sad and dark by the 
death of Joseph — must come the painful consciousness 
that its best beloved member, its purest spirit and 
sweetest. light, has been finally withdrawn. 

Although the present visit to Capernaum was 
short, that city was afterwards the home of Jesus, as 
far as he could be said to have a home on earth. * ' He 
came and dwelt" — took up his abode — "in Caper- 
naum." Hence it is called "his own city" (Matt. ix. 
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i). It was the residence of Andrew and Peter (Mark 
i. 29), and probably of Matthew (Mark ii. 14). As 
specimens of the works and teaching of Jesus at 
Capernaum, we note the healing of the centurion's 
servant (Matt. viii. 5) ; of Simon's wife's mother (Matt. 
\^iii. 14); of the paralytic (Matt. ix. i, 2); of the 
man possessed of an unclean spirit (Luke iv. 33) ; of 
the son of the nobleman (John iv. 46-53). See also 
Mark i. 32-34. The discourse reported in John vi. 24- 
59, was delivered in the synagogue at Capernaum. 
But these are only specimens of the mighty works 
and the lessons of wisdom taught, as Jesus went in 
and out among this people, as may be gathered from the 
final woe pronounced against the city (Matt. xi. 23). 

Capernaum, or Capharnaum — village of Nahum — 
was in the district of Gennesaret, on the western or 
northwestern shore of the Sea of Galilee. It was sit- 
uated in one of the most beautiful, populous and en- 
terprising regions of Palestine. There were at least 
six cities of considerable size within thirteen miles of 
the coast-line on the western and northwestern shore of 
this beautiful lake — ^Tiberias, Magdala, Dalmanutha, 
Chorazin, Capernaum and Bethsaida. These must 
have constituted an almost continuous city. The 
plain of Gennesaret was regarded as an earthly par. 
adise. 

The range of hills starting from the coast, at the soathem extrem- 
ity, trends first westward, and then to the northeast, growing constantlj 
more rounded and beautifal till, as a gentle elevation, it again touches 
the lake. In the recess formed by these encircling hills, lies the sacred 
plain or vale of Gennesaret, about seven miles in length by three or 
four in breadth. It is described by all who have seen it as a natural 
paradise. Well watered by perennial fountains and rivulets, with a soil 
of unsurpassed fertility, and a climate that favors the production of 
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tropical fruits as well as those of the temperate sone, it is even now 
famous for its exuberant fruitfalness and beauty. — Eddys Immatmel^ pp. 
166, 167. 

When it is remembered that the Sea of Galilee lies 
more than six hundred feet below the level of the Med- 
iterranean, it will readily be understood why tropical 
fruits are grown on its shores. The plain of Gen- 
nesaret is hence called by the Arabs El-Ghuweir, or 
"the little hollow/' to distinguish it from El-Ghor, 
* ' the great hollow, " that is, the Jordan valley. The 
description of this plain by Josephus, though often re- 
ferred to, is seldom quoted, and we think it worth 
while, for the sake of many readers, to transcribe it : 

Its nature is wonderful, as well as its beauty. Its soil is so fruitful 
that all sorts of trees can grow upon it, and the inhabitants accordingly 
plant all sorts of trees there ; for the temper of the air is so very well 
mixed that it agrees very well with those several sorts ; particularly 
walnuts, which require the coldest air, flourish there in vast plenty; 
there are palm trees also, which grow best in hot air; fig trees, also, 
and olives, grow near them, which yet require an air that is more tem- 
perate. One may call this place the ambition of nature, where it forces 
those plants that are naturally enemies to one another to agree together ; 
it is a happy contention of the seasons —as if every one of them laid 
claim to this country ; for it not only nourishes different sorts of autum- 
nal fruit beyond men's expectations, but preserves them a great while. 
It supplies men with the principal fruits, with grapes and figs con- 
tinually, during ten months of the year, and the rest of the fruits as 
they become ripe together or through the whole year : for besides the 
good temperature of the air, it is also watered from a most fertile foun- 
tain. The people of the country call it Capernaum; some have thought 
it to be a vein of the Nile, because it produces the Coracin fish as well 
as that lake which is near Alexandria. The length of thu country ex- 
tends itself along the banks of this lake, that bears the same name, for 
thirty furlongs, and is in breadth twenty.— Josephus, Wars, iii. 

10,2 8- 
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Capernaum being sometimes spoken of as a '' vil- 
lage," may give to us, with our conception of a village, 
a wrong impression. Josephus, speaking of the cities 
and villages of Galilee, says : * * The cities lie here very 
thick, and the very many villages there are here are 
everywhere so full of people, by the richness of their 
soil, that the very least of them contain above 15,000 
inhabitants " (Wars, iii. 3, § 2). 

It is not unworthy of notice that while John the 
Baptist, the rigid ascetic and stern prophet, chose the 
rude wilderness for his home, and issued his thunder- 
ous calls to repentance from lonely wastes, scarred by 
the lightnings, scorched by burning suns, and bordered 
by the loneliness, desolation and grime of the Dead 
Sea, where the curse of God had fallen so terribly on 
the cities of the plain, Jesus chose his headquarters in 
a region of surpassing fruitfulness and loveliness, in 
the midst of a teeming and busy population, where 
the activities of agriculture and commerce, the pomp 
of courts, the stir and show of military life, and the 
joys and hilarities of home and social life, abounded. 

It was not chiefly because of its beauty — though 
with this Jesus had joyous fellowship — but because of 
its multitude of people — Gentiles as well as Jews — that 
the selection was made. There were reasons for pre- 
ferring Galilee to Judaea as the chief theater of the 
ministry. The people were at such a distance from 
the traditional prejudices, fierce bigotry, and eccle- 
siastical tyranny of a corrupt priesthood, that the truth 
had easier access to them here than in Judaea. And 
there were reasons why, in Galilee, he should make of 
Capernaum the chief center of his ministry. 
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Through this district passed the great caravans on their way from 
Egypt to Damascus ; and the heathens who congregated at Bethsaida 
Julius and Caesarea Philippi must have been constantly seen in the 
streets of Capernaum. In the time of Chrbt it was for population and 
activity " the manufacturing district " of Palestine, and the waters of 
its lake were ploughed by four thousand vessels of every description, 
from the war-vessel of the Romans to the rough fisher-boats of Beth- 
laida, and the gilded pinnaces from Herod's palace, Ituraea, Samaria, 
Syria, Phoenicia, were immediately accessible by crossing the lake, the 
river, or the hills. The town of Tiberias, which Herod Antipas had 
built to be the capital of Galilee, and named in honor of the reigning 
emperor, had risen with marvelous rapidity. . . . Europe, Asia and 
Africa had contributed to its population, and men of all nations met in 
its market-place. All along the western shores of Gennesaret Jews and 
Gentiles were strangely mingled, and the wild Arabs of the desert 
might be seen there side by side with enterprising Phoenicians, effem- 
inate Syrians, contemptuous Romans, and supple, wily, corrupted Greeks. 
— Farrar's Life of Christy pp. 153, 154. 

Here on the border between the districts of Philip 
and Antipas, on the great commercial route between 
Damascus and the Mediterranean, where multitudes 
were constantly coming and going, in the midst of a 
teeming population of Jews and Gentiles, with easy ac- 
cess to Perxa, Judaea, and all parts of Galilee, and 
where tidings of his ministry would be readily borne 
to heathen lands, Jesus made Capernaum the center of 
his missionary operations. He thus economized time 
and labor, making the most of his opportunities for the 
few years of his ministry. The apostles afterwards 
chose the great cities of the world as centers of their 
missionary labors. In this they but imitated the wis- 
dom of their Master, who selected the most populous 
and active commercial center at his command, with a 
view to the most effective and wide-extending work — 
to reach the largest number of people in the shortest 
space of time. 'UUs is a wisdom which we have been 
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slaw to team ; and for this reason we give it special 
emphasis. If large, busy cities are the centers of in- 
iquitous and corrupting influences — and Capernaum 
was certainly such a center — they are centers of right- 
eous and saving influences as well ; and in them and 
through them and from them the great battles of truth 
and righteousness must be fought. 

We must not omit to say that so complete has 
been the ruin of Capernaum that all modem attempts 
to decide as to its precise location have been unsatis- 
factory. Khan Minyeh and Tell Hum are the most 
probable sites, and of these two, Tell Hum is at pres- 
ent most in favor ; but the question is still an open 
one. The woe pronounced by our Lord upon this im- 
penitent city has been terribly fulfilled. Indeed, that 
whole region, once so populous and prosperous, is a 
scene of desolation and ruin. Even agriculturally, the 
fruitfulness of ancient times is no longer realized. 
Thus material gresitncss perishes ; thus earthly pleasures 
and treasures vanish. But the Christ that once walked 
the streets of Capernaum despised and neglected, and 
preached in her synagogue to dull and obdurate hearts, 
and whose voice was heard all over this beautiful re- 
gion pleading in vain with a corrupt generation, still 
lives ; and the spiritual kingdom, in' which those car- 
nal multitudes saw no beauty, sways its power over 
hundreds of millions, and is indeed the most potent 
element among all the potential elements in earth's 
noblest forms of civilization, in the kingdoms and em- 
pires that sway the destinies of the human race. 
'* The world passeth away and the lusts thereof; but 
the word of the Lord endureth forever.'' 
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JERUSALEM AND THE TEMPLE. 

** And Jesus went up to Jerusalem" (John li. 13). 
It was the capital of the nation, the center of re- 
ligious as well as of political influence, and with its 
magnificent buildings, its imposing worship, its schools 
of learning, and the sacred and glorious traditions that 
clustered about the throne of David and Solomon, was 
the joy and the pride of the Jewish people. * ' Beauti- 
ful for situation, the joy of the whole ea^," said the 
psalmist, ''is Mount Zion, on the sides of the north, 
the city of the great King " (Psa. xlviii. 2). Although, 
in our times, it would be regarded as a small city — 
covering an area of about 150 acres, and holding a per- 
manent population of perhaps 80,000— it was, for vari- 
ous reasons, a city of renown. Its situation was pecu- 
liar and striking. 

In seyeral Teq)ects, its ritiuitioii is singular among the cities of Pales- 
tine. Its elevation is remarkable; occasioned not firom its being on the 
tnmmit of one of the numerous hills of Judea, like most of the towns and 
Tillages, but because it is on the edge of one of the highest table lands of 
the coontij. Hebron indeed is higher still by some hundred feet, and 
fipom the south, accordingly (even firom Bethlehem), the approach to Je- 
rusalem is by a slight descent. But firom any other side the ascent is per- 
petual ; and to the traveler approaching the city from the east or west, it 
must have presented the appearance beyond any other capital of the then 
known world — we may say beyond any important city that has ever existed 
on the earth, of a mountain city ; breathing, as compared with the sultry 
plains of Jordan, a mountain air ; enthroned, as compared with Jericho 
•ad Damascus, Gaxa or Tjrre, on a mountain fastnetf ( Stanl^s i^vis ami 
PaUsHm^ 170, i). 
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As SO much has been written and well written con- 
cerning Jerusalem, we prefer to give to our readers 
what has been said by others so much better than it 
could be told in our own words. 

Seen firom the Mount of Olives, seated upon its twin hills, die one 
crowned by the temple, the other by the palace and tower of David, 
it was more magnificent than any other city of the ancient world. 
Zion is the larger, and in many xtsptcVi the more interesting, of 
these hills. It occupied the whole southwestern portion of the dty, 
and its western and southern sides rose abrupdy from the valley of Hin* 
nom, in a series of rocky precipices, one above another, like huge stairs, to 
a hight of from 1 50 to 300 feet 1 1 was higher and larger than Mount Moiiah, 
and its southern and western slopes touched the city waUs, high and bat- 
tlemented. and Inmishad with towers of such massive dimensions ^l*^t 
they seemed absolutely impregnable. Hence the language of David: 
"Walk about Zion, and go round about her: tell the towers thereof; 
mark ye well her bulwarks." At the foot of Olivet lies the Kedron, the 
deep and narrow glen so often crossed by the Saviour ; and near the base 
of the Mount is the Garden of Gethsemane, to which he so frequently re- 
sorted with his disciples. On the opposite side of this glen, and rising 
from it nearly aoo feet, in places almost perpendicularly, is Mount Mo- 
riah, on which stood the magnificent temple. It occupied, with its vari- 
ous enclosures, an area of nineteen acres, and a large part of its surface 
was made artificiaUy level by stupendous walls of stone, built up from the 
valley below. On the northern side of this area, and overlooking the en- 
tire temple courts, was the castle of Antonia, where was quartered the 
Roman garrison, which was a perpetual reminder to the Jew of the servi- 
tude and degradation of his nation. Here were stationed the soldiers who 
led Jesus away to execution, and, at a later time, rescued Paul from the 
hands of his infuriated countrymen. At the northeast angle of Antonia, 
a square tower is still standing, whose enormous stones — ^many of them 
more than twenty feet long — and the peculiar moulding of their edges, 
show that the building was of the time of Herod, if not of an even earlier 
period. It was one of the external defenses of the castle, and in it was the 
Judgment-hall of Pilate, where Jesus was condemned. At the southeast 
angle of the temple area is also remaining a most interesting relic of an- 
cient Jerusalem, which doubtless dates back to the very days of Solomon. 
It is a structure nearly eighty feet in hight, its lower part formed of six- 
teen courses of beveled stones, their joints io close, and moulding ao per- 
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feet, that when new it must have produced the effect of rilieyo-paneling. 
The corner stones surpass the others in size and finish, measuring twenty 
feet by six, designed alike for strength and beauty. The angle springs 
from the very brow of the valley ; and upon its summit stood, in the time 
of Christ, a splendid tower, which united the royal cloisters along the 
southern sides of the temple court to the porch of Solomon, which occupied 
the eastern side and overlooked the valley of the Kedron. Josephus thus 
q)eaks of the stupendous hight of this tower : « If any one looketh down 
from the top of the battlements, or down both those altitudes, he would 
be giddy, while his sight could not reach to such an inmiense depth." 
The site of Jerusalem was unique, and it was itself unlike any city 
known to ancient or modern history (Gospel History, pp. 91, 92). 

The reader will do well to refer to Smith's Bible 
Dictionary, Art. Jerusalem, for a condensed but suffi- 
cient description and history of this remarkable city. 

Concerning the Temple, as it was in the time of 
Christ, we quote from the same source ; merely observ- 
ing that the first temple was built by Solomon, in seven 
years, 3. c. 1005, *^"d destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, 
B. c. 584 ; the second by Zerubbabel, seventy years 
afterwards ; and this second temple was renovated, en- 
larged and beautified by Herod the Great, beginning 
twenty years before the birth of Christ. 

Perhaps no building in the world has excited so much attention as 
the temple which Solomon built at Jerusalem, and its successor, which 
was rebuilt by Herod just prior to the beginning of the Christian era. To 
ingratiate himself with the Jewish people, he inaugurated his reign by 
measures for rebuilding the ruined temple. Multitudes of workmen were 
gathered from the various parts of Palestine, and a thousand priests were 
instructed in the arts of stone-cutting and carpentering before the work 
was begun ; and it was forty-six years before the busy hum of the work- 
men ceased to be heard, and the edifice was considered completed. The 
result was a structure whose architecural magnificence has, perhaps, never 
been surpassed in ancient or modem times. It was not so much a buUd- 
ing as a series of structures — one quadrangle within another, each inner 
standing upon higher ground than the outer, and the innermost, or temple 
proper, upon a position highest of all. On the very summit of the hill it 
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crowned the city, to which, by its presence, it gave the name of Hc9y. It 
was a kind of sacerdotal citadel, of which the temple proper, thov^ lis 
most splendid part, and rising high above the rest, was bat a small por- 
tion. The material was white marble; the root, cedar. Huge gateiy 
magnificently ornamented, admitted the worshiper, who ascended the hill 
to its outer courts, which was called the Court of the Gentiles, not be- 
cause it was set apart for them, but for the reason that Gentiles, excluded 
from every other portion of the temple enclosure, were permitted to enter 
there. Even this outer quadrangle was remarkable for its "'fignififfnff. 
Its walls were considerably elevated, yet, standing upon a lower level, 
they did not hide the interior courts with their gates and adornments. 
The laigest of these courts was the Sioa Basilica^ or Rojral Porch. It con- 
sisted of a nave and two aisles, six hundred feet in length, and farmed by 
four rows of white marble columns, forty columns in each row. The 
breadth of the central space was forty -five feety acd its hight one hundred 
feet. The floor was a mosaic of many-colored stones. This building was 
wholly open on the side towards the temple, and was connected with the 
city and the king's palace by a bridge thrown across the ravine. It was 
the Jewish exchange, a resort for all persons of leisure who rqwired to the 
temple, as well as a place for the transaction of public, literary or prolies- 
Bonal business. But the privileged Jew, ascending a flight of steps, and 
passing through one of the richly ornamented doors which gave admission 
to the sacred enclosure, found himself in the true temple, with its terraced 
courts of the Women of Israel and the Priests, rising one above another 
with carved doors of cedar and brass, treasury boxes for the gifts, golden 
and marble tables for the shew bread, and a silver table covered with gold 
for the sacred utensils. Within was the inmost temple— the Holy of 
Holies— veiled from even priestly gaze by the curtain so strangely rent in 
the hour of Christ's crucifixion. To the outer court of the temple, 
known as the Court of the Gentiles, persons of all religions and national- 
ities might resort Here the people gathered for religious discussion ; the 
Scribes taught the law ; Christ preached to the people in the last days of 
his ministry ; and here the Christians assembled daily after their Lord's 
ascension. The temple, from being the center of Jewish worship, had be- 
come the center of Jewish trade. Thus the great feast days became 
market days. At first, probably, money-changing was conducted quietly 
in the vestibule, but by degrees it crept into the outer court It was from 
the outer court that Jesus drove the cattle and the money-changen. 

Such in outline were the city and the temple to 
which Jesus now journeyed, to attend the passover fet- 
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tival. He probably traveled afoot, along with some of 
the paschal companies that went up from or through 
Capernaum. 

The month of April, on the eve of the 15th of which the Passover 
was eaten, was the bright spring month of the year. The plains were 
covered with rich green, for it was the ** earing month/' and the gray hills 
lit up with red anemones, rock roses, red and yellow — the convolvulus, 
marigold, wild geranium, red tulip and a hundred other glories, for it vas 
the *' month of flowers." The cuckoo, unseen, as here, was heard 
around ; our thrush and sweet-voiced black-bird flew off at the approach 
ef the passer-by ; the voice of the turtle was heard in the land ; the song 
of the lark flooded a thousand acres of upper air, and the pastures were 
alive vrith flocks and herds. The roads to Jerusalem were already crowded 
when the month began. Flocks of sheep, goats, and cattle from Bashan, 
daily passed over the fords of the Jordan, towards the Holy City, and 
shepherds with their flocks, from " the pastures of the wilderness," between 
Bethany, on the Mount of Olives, and the Dead Sea, or from the south 
country stretching away from Bethlehem, were in great excitement to bring 
their charge safely to the Temple market ; for one hundred thousand 
lambs alone were needed, besides thousands of sheep and oxen. The 
roads and bridges on the main lines of travel through the whole country 
had been repaired ; all tombs whitewashed, to guard those coming to the 
feast from defllement by unconscious iq)pn>ach to them; the fields examined, 
to weed out whatever ill^al mixtures of plants defiled the land ; and the 
springs and wells cleansed for the wants of the pilgrims, no less than to se- 
cure legal purity. 

Jerusalem was in its glory. The whole population was astir from the 
earliest morning, to enjoy the cool of the day and the excitements of the sea- 
son. The hills of Moab were hardly puiple with the dawn before the 
Temple courts were crowded, and by the time the sun rose from behind the 
Mount of Olives, leaving the morning clouds to float ofi" and lose themselves 
in the deep valley of the Dead Sea, the business of the day had frilly be- 
gun. The golden roofs and marble walls of the Temple reflected a daz- 
iling brightness ; the King's Pool, beyond the Tyropceon, seemed molten 
silver ; and the palms, cypresses, olives and figs, of the palace gardens, 
and among the mansions of the rich, on Zion and around the city, bent in 
the soft air. The concourse at the hour of morning prayer was immense, 
but it grew even greater as the day advanced. The streets were blocked 
by the crowds from all parts, who had to make their way to the Temple 
past flocks of sheep and droves of cattle, passing on in the sunken middle 
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port of each street reserved for them, to prevent contact and defilement. 
Sellers of all possible wares beset the pUgrims, for the great feasts were, as 
has been said, the harvest-time of all trades in Jerusalem, just as, at 
Mecca, the time of the great concourse of worshipers at the tomb of the 
Prophet is that of the busiest trade among the merchant pilgrims, who form 
the caravans from all parts of the Mohammedan world (Geikie's Life of 
Christy chap, zxx.) 

Let US add that, at this time, Jerusalem was in her 
glory. Wealth flowed into her coffers from the mill- 
ions of Jews dispersed throughout Arabia, Parthia, 
Mesopotamia, Egypt, Ethiopia, Nubia, Abyssinia, the 
parts of Libya about Cyrene, Asia Minor, Greece, 
Italy, Gaul and Spain, many of whom sent very rich 
votive offerings to the Temple. Much of the vast 
wealth was spent in the renovation and enlargement of 
the temple, but still vast stores were left in the treas- 
ury. And along with this wealth came pride, extrava- 
gance, and corruption in every form, especially among 
the rulers and teachers of the people, who, as described 
by our Lord, were covetous, and, in the mad lust for 
gold, were as incapable of entering a spiritual kingdom 
as is a camel of passing through the eye of a needle. 

It clothes the actions and teachings of Jesus with a 
livelier interest when we know His surroundings, and 
can stand, in imagination, among the multitudes that at- 
tended His ministry. We have therefore thought it wise 
to furnish these sketches — mere outlines though they 
be — of Jerusalem and the Temple, and the exciting 
scenes of the Passover season, before we contemplate 
the strange and startling scene of the expulsion o> the 
traffickers from the Court of the Gentiles. 
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THE REFINER'S FIRE. 

It was a time of great national excitement. John 
the Baptist had thrilled the land with his almost weird 
proclamation' of the nearness of the Messiah's reign. 
All over Palestine, among all classes, there was a daily, 
hourly outlook for the coming King. We may reason- 
ably imagine that the multitudes that came up to the 
passover festival would have this for their chief theme 
on the way to the Holy City, and that they would look 
to this, the most solemn and significant of all their an- 
niversaries — the celebration of their national birthday 
— as a fitting occasion for the manifestation of the 
promised Deliverer, or at lecist for some unmistakable 
token of his approach. This feeling must have [been 
intensified by the answer of John to the deputation 
from Jerusalem, assuring them that the Christ had 
already come, and was even then among them, though 
concealed from their knowledge (John i. 26). Nor was 
it altogether indefinite as to the person of the Messiah. 
John had already pointed him out, and had busied him- 
self to transfer, as speedily as possible, the public at- 
tention from himself to Him whose herald he was. The 
news of the miracle at Cana had flown on the wings of 
the wind over the land. It is at least probable that 
miracles were wrought at Capernaum also during the 
few days that Jesus lingered there. We know that his 
presence in Jerusalem was attended with miraculous 
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demonstrations that had attracted the attention of the 
people, and even of grave Jewish senators (John ii. 23, 
iii. 2). It is evident that among the surging multitudes 
that thronged the city and covered the neighboring 
hills with their encampments, this young Nazarene was 
an object of special interest, and that his every move- 
ment was curiously and anxiously watched, alike by the 
people, who were waiting for unmistakable tokens of 
his Messiahship, and by the conservative priests and 
doctors of the law, and senators, who dreaded an inva- 
sion of their authority or interference with their emol- 
uments. The first grand public demonstration of Mes- 
sianic presence and power was looked for with inter- 
est, curiosity and anxiety, as it was expected to in* 
dicate the spirit and genius of Messiah's reign. It 
came with startling power. Notwithstanding their vig- 
ilant outlook, it came like an earthquake at midnight, 
rousing them from deep slumber — so contrary was it 
to all they had anticipated. 

To understand this, we must form some idea of the 
apostate condition of the Jewish people at this time, as 
indicated in the profanation of the temple, i. The 
temple, as the dwelling-place of Jehovah, was holy in 
the highest and deepest sense known to the Jews of 
the meaning of that word. Everything belonging to 
it or connected with it was holy. The sanctity of this 
house of God lent its odor to the entire city, which 
was known as the Holy City; but in a much fuller and 
deeper meaning the temple area was holy ground, to 
be preserved from all defilement. " Holiness becometh 
thy house, O Jehovah, forever." Its courts were called 
'*the courts of God's holiness" (Isa. Ixii. 9). In a 
sense not known to the religion of the New Testament 
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— ^which sanctifies life itself, with all that belongs to it, 
and hallows one's actions in daily life as '' a living sac- 
rifice " to God — ^the religion of the Old Testament dis- 
tinguished between the secular and the religious, the 
profane and the sacred. There were even artificial un- 
cleannesses, to intensify this distinction. Merely legal 
defilements — whatever spiritual purity might be pos- 
sessed — would exclude from the house of God until a 
purgation was effected. 2. The nearest approach to an 
obliteration of this distinction was permitting Gentiles 
to draw near to Jehovah in worship. They could ven- 
ture no nearer, it is true, than the outermost court, 
known as "the Court of the Gentiles; " but here they 
were permitted to come — though, according to the 
law, unclean and unfit to mingle with the Jews in their 
worship — and offer up their prayers to the God of 
Israel. Solomon recognized this right in behalf of all 
devout Gentiles, in his dedicatory prayer: ** Moreover, 
concerning a stranger that, is not of thy people Israel, 
but cometh out of a far country for thy name's sake 
(for they shall hear of thy great name, and of thy strong 
hand, and of thy stretched-out arm), when he shall 
come and pray towards this house : hear thou in heaven 
thy dwelling-place, and do according to all that the 
stranger calleth to thee for ; that all the people of the 
earth may know thy name, to fear thee, as do thy peo- 
ple Israel ; and that they may know that this house, 
which I have builded, is called by thy name " (I. Ki. 
viii. 41-43). With great significance, therefore, the 
Lord said by Isaiah ( Ivi. 7) : ' ' Mine house shall be 
called a. house of pmycr /orall people ; " a passage we 
find quoted by Jesus and used as condemnatory of the 
profSuiation and perversion of the temple service in his 
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time (Matt. xxi. 12, 13; Luke xix. 45, 46). Notwith- 
standing the rigid exciusiveness which, for special pur- 
poses, characterized the Jewish people, and was 
strongly emphasized in their laws and statutes, there 
was this prophetic outlook of sympathy to the true 
Israel among the heathen nations — a foreshadowing of 
the divine purpose to embrace them in the arms of 
God's covenant mercy — ^and this voice of divine love 
welcoming them to Jehovah's own house. 

But in the growing corruptions of the Jewish rulers, 
both these considerations had been despised. In their 
intense selfishness and bigotry, they practically ban- 
ished devout Gentiles from their rights in this place of 
worship by profaning it to base uses. They would not 
even call it "the Court of the Gentiles," but spoke of 
it as "the mountain of the house," that they might not 
even imply the right of heathens to worship there. 

But this is not at all so strange as that, with their 
extreme national pride in, and fanatical devotion to, 
the temple and its imposing ritual, they should have 
consented to the gross profanation and desecration of 
this beautiful and spacious court, which occupied not 
less than two-thirds of the space inclosed by the outer 
walls, and which, with its spacious colonnades, its rows 
of magnificent marble pillars, its beautiful and costly 
gates, and the mosaic of many-colored stones in its 
pavement, ought, in a merely aesthetical point of view, 
to have been sacred from defilement. Yet — evidently 
through greed — it was degraded into a noisy and filthy 
market-place ! At the annual festivals, Jerusalem 
was necessarily a place of great traffic. Especially in 
the sale and purchase of animals for sacrifice, or doves 
for the multitudes of poor who could afford no more 
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costly offering (Lev. v. 7, xiv. 21), and in the exchange 
of Roman money for the Jewish coin in which the an- 
nual tribute must be paid (Ex. xxx. 13-16), an im- 
mense business was carried on, and huge profits were 
made by the extortionate traders and brokers, who 
took advantage of the necessities of the people to de- 
mand unreasonable prices. Either because of a share 
in these guilty profits, or for the gain of extravagant 
rents exacted from the traffickers, or both, the Jewish 
authorities permitted the Court of the Gentiles to be 
transformed into a market-place, thronged with sheep, 
goats, bullocks and dove-cages, and with the tables of 
money-changers. "The aisles of the outer courts were 
filled with the booths of the traders. The tesselated 
pavement was covered with straw and filth of the stable. 
The magnificent marble pillars were made to serve as 
hitching-posts for the sheep and cattle. The great 
gateways were obstructed with the tables of the 
brokers. The unseemly smell of the market entering 
the Temple gates, mingled with the fragrance of the 
incense before the altar. The bleating of the sheep, 
the cooing of doves, the lowing of cattle, the clink of 
money, and the loud altercations of traders, mingled 
with the music of its sacred service " {Abbott's Jesus 
of Nazateth^ pp. 119-20). 

This was the hideous scene that presented itself to 
the gaze of Jesus as he entered his Father's house. It 
had probably stirred him to indignation many times be- 
fore — ^for, although we have only a history of one visit 
to the tempfe before this time, it is presumable that 
from his twelfth year he had gone regularly up to the 
annual feasts. But he had endured all this disorder 
and profanation in silence, for his time had not come. 
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Now that he had been anointed for his work» his in- 
dignation blazed forth in a splendor of fury that awed 
into silent submission the guilty traffickers and their 
abettors, and caused every pious heart to leap in re- 
sponsive joy. As One greater than the temple, the 
representative of his Father's honor, he viewed with 
horror this impious defiance of divine authority in the 
desecration of the beautiful court set apart as a place 
of prayer for all nations. As a philanthropist — a lover 
of man, of all men — ^he was indignant at the bigotry 
that denied to heathens the access to the house of 
prayer that God granted to them. For, while his per- 
sonal ministry, for special reasons, was limited to " the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel " (Matt. xv. 24), his 
work embraced all the world in its benevolent and mer- 
ciful aims, and of this he gives frequent intimations. 
He is constantly leaning over in sympathy toward the 
Gentiles. He chose his home in Capernaum, amidst a 
mixed population, and the chief scenes of his ministry 
were in "Galilee of the Gentiles." He specially com- 
mended the faith of the Roman centurion (Matt viii. 
3-13), and the Syro- Phoenician woman (Mark vii. 25- 
50), and preached salvation to the Samaritans (John 
iv.). Nor is it without significance that, in his darkest 
hour, a heathen woman's voice was the only voice 
heard in defence of his innocence (Matt, xxvii. 19)9 
and the only confession of faith in his divinity — ^braver 
and nobler than the act of burial by Joseph and Nico- 
demus — was from a Roman soldier's lips (Matt, xxvii. 
54). No wonder that here the meek soul of Jesus is 
aflame with wrath that the place of prayer is practically 
barred against the approach of pious Gentiles by 
throngs of greedy trafKckers, and rendered unfit for iti 
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sacred and benevolent purpose by the filth of cattle- 
stalls and the din and uproar of the trade at the booths 
and shambles. Moreover, as a prophet of righteous- 
ness and holiness, he pierced through the smoke of 
the altar and the priestly garments, and the gorgeous 
robes of the hypocritical, selfish and tyrannical hierarchs, 
and detected the lust of wealth and power, the pride 
and vanity, the ambition, cruelty and deceit that lurked 
in their hearts. He knew that they would haunt him, 
in their desperate envy and hate, in his public and pri- 
vate walks, and hound him to the cross — ^that they had 
no possible fellowship with him in the pure and just 
and merciful aims of his mission, even as he had none 
with them in their hypocrisy, bigotry and covetousness. 
He therefore determined to defy them from the start, 
and right here, in the temple which they [desecrated, 
in the very seat of their false and corrupt authority, to 
proclaim an uncompromising war against their false 
teaching and corrupt practices. Gathering some of 
the rushes that were strewn upon the floor as bedding 
for the cattle, and weaving from them a lash or scourge, 
he proceeded, without premonition or apology, to 
drive forth from the sacred court the flocks and herds, 
and to upset the tables of the bankers, while the im- 
pudent traflickers, cowed by the majesty of his person 
and affrighted by the indignation that flashed in his 
eye and the power that dwelt in his arm, submitted in 
silence. There is no intimation that he inflicted cor- 
poreal punishment on the guilty men. The Revised 
Version reads : '' And he made a scourge of cords, and 
cast all out of the temple, both the sheep and the 
oxen ; " and this is now the generally approved ren- 
dering. At a later period (Matt. xxi. 12) he cast out 
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the traffickers as well as their property ; but in this in- 
stance, he contented himself with expelling the flocks 
and herds and doves, and upsetting the money-stands. 
It was a violent proceeding, but it was a permissible 
assertion of zealotry, such as the authorized priests 
and prophets of God had more than once, in extreme 
cases, displayed (see Num. xxxv. 7 ; Ex. xxii. 26-28 ; 
I. Ki. xvii. 40). Indeed, the outrage, in this case, 
on the dignity and purity of the temple-worship was so 
gross and defiant, that the act of Jesus justified itself. 
No one presumed to impugn the righteousness of the 
proceeding. There was simply a doubt started 
as to the authority of this young Nazarene to as- 
sume the role of a zealot ; but not even the Temple 
authorities presumed to deny that the stem rebuke 
of this outrageous sacrilegiousness was, in itself, praise- 
worthy. 

Why there should have been so tame a submission 
to this assertion of authority, is a question often pro- 
pounded. The answer is two-fold : i. There was some- 
times a conquering majesty shining forth from the per- 
son of Jesus which awed all beholders into submission. 
See John vii. 44-46 ; xviii. 4-6. We may well sup- 
pose that when the deep indignation of his soul blazed 
forth against these profaners of the temple, its might 
and terror were paralyzing. " The wrath of the Lamb " 
is terrible — and this was a significant premonition of the 
divine retribution which was in store for these incor- 
rigibly wicked men. 2. Conscious guilt smote these 
ofTenders with paralyzing fears. ' ' ' T is conscience doth 
make cowards of us all." It is beautiful and inspiring 
to behold the strength and boldness of conscious in- 
tegrity, and it cheers a virtuous heart to witness the 
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skulking cowardice, the pallid and flabby weakness of 
conscious guilt. 

What stronger breast-plate than a heart untainted ? 
Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel just ; 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel , 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 

We are reminded here of the prediction of Malachi 
(lii. 1-3) : ' * The Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly 
come to his temple, even the messenger of the cove- 
nant, whom ye delight in ; behold he shall come, saith 
the Lord of hosts. But who may abide the day of 
his coming ? and who shall stand when he appeareth ? 
for he is like a refiner's fire, and like fullers' soap. And 
he shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver ; and he 
shall purify the sons of Levi, and purge them as gold 
and silver, that they may offer unto the Lord an offer- 
ing in righteousness." There is a double aspect to the 
work of Christ. His mission was one of mercy, but 
also one of judgment. He was to administer the bap- 
tism in fire as well as the baptism in the Holy Spirit. 
He was not only the Lamb of God, but also the Lion 
of the tribe of Judah. He was all gentleness and 
mercy and love to the ignorant and sinful and wretched ; 
but he was stern and terrible to the self-righteous and 
hypocritical who trifled with truth and mercy. His 
personal ministry foreshadowed the approaching pow- 
ers of **the age to come," in their bearings on both 
these classes. He stooped tenderly to bless little chil- 
dren, to speak peace to penitent publicans and harlots, 
to heal the leprous, to raise the dead, to bind up the 
broken-hearted, **to appoint unto them that mourn in 
Zion, to give them beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for 
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mourning, the garment of praise for the spirit of hear!- 
ness." ' No guilty, wretched soul, however sunken in 
sin and crime, that longed for deliverance, feared to ap- 
proach him. He had a heart to feel, and a hand to 
help, for all such. But to such as perversely and stub- 
bornly closed their eyes and steeled their hearts against 
truth and mercy, he had only stem words and deeds of 
rebuke and condemnation. The great lesson taught 
us here, in the very outset of his ministry is, that 
fathomless as is his mercy, gentle and tender as is his 
spirit, marvelous as are his condescensions to the poor 
and the vile, it is yet a condescension, tenderness and 
mercy with which we must not trifle. His mercy 
is to win us from our sins, not to give license to con- 
tinue in sin ; to bring Us to walk in the light, not to 
encourage us to abide in darkness ; to lead us to hate 
sin, not to give us contentment and security in fellow- 
ship with iniquity. Let the flashing eye and threaten- 
ing hand that paralyzed with terror these hardened sin- 
ners in the temple, admonish us of the fate of all who 
hold the truth in unrighteousness. 
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THE CLEANSING OF THE TEMPLE. 

We were unable to complete, in one number, our 
study of the startling scene in the Temple, described 
in John ii. 13-22. 

The tremendous earnestness that entered into this 
bold assault on priestly and Rabbinical authority is 
evidenced In the impression made on his disciples. 
' ' His disciples remembered that it was written, Zeal 
for thy house shall eat me up.'' The reference is to 
Psa. Ixix. 9. This psalm may be regarded as express- 
ive of David's bitter experience in a time of adversity. 
*' The zeal of thine house hath eaten me up ; and the 
reproaches of them that reproached thee are fallen upon 
me." Taking this as an instance of Hebrew parallel- 
ism, in which the sentiment uttered in the first line is 
expressed in other words and amplified in the second, 
It indicates a soul so sensitive to the honor of its God, 
that all impious acts directed against the majesty and 
authority of Jehovah were as keenly felt in the psalm- 
ist's heart as if they had been directed against himself. 
And thus, but much more keenly and sensitively, did 
Jesus feel the dreadful insults offered to his Father's 
authority by the impious crew of hypocritical officials 
that had control of the Temple. This gave birth to 
that ''terrible life-staking earnestness" with which, 
against all human odds, Jesus assailed the power of 
these haughty rulers and threw down in their presence 
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the gauntlet of defiance — ^alarming his disciples for his 
safety, and causing them to fear as to the eflfects of such 
a consuming zeal upon his own life. 

There was, in this proceeding, a sublime indiffer- 
ence to all considerations of policy. No cunning im- 
postor would have ventured such on a demonstration, 
provoking against himself the hate and the resistless 
power of the rulers of the land. A fanatic might have 
done it; but, whatever else Jesus may have been, a 
fanatic he was not. It is impossible to reconcile the 
facts in his history with such a supposition. If his ac- 
tion was terribly earnest, it was nevertheless the result 
of deliberation. It was laid in a profound conviction 
of an irreconcilable antagonism between himself and 
the desperately corrupt leaders of the people, and it 
was meant to proclaim an uncompromising war upon 
their personal wickedness and their official corruptions. 
It was the bold defiance of conscious truth and right- 
eousness to conscious hypocrisy, selfishness and arro- 
gance. It was the opening of a warfare never to close 
until this despised Nazarene should be seated on the 
throne ot heavenly glory, and this temple, and city, 
and nation, so long defiant of the will of God, should 
be given up to destruction. An understanding of this 
will throw light on all the subsequent dealings of Jesus 
with the corrupt and hardened Jewish rulers. 

Although for the time this terrible rebuke seems to 
have produced a reformation, and it is said that such 
strict rules were announced that ** no one could hence- 
forth go to the • hill of the Lord ' with a staff in his 
hand, or with shoes on his feet, or with money in 
his girdle, or with a sack on his shoulders, or even 
with dust on his feet, and no one might carry a bur- 
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den of any kind through the temple, or even spit 
within the holy precincts '* {GHke's Life of Christy 
chap. XXX.), if there was any such change produced 
under the pressure of this tremendous protest, it was 
but temporary, as we find, towards the close of our 
Lord's ministry, that the same desecrations abounded 
(Matt. xxi. 12, 13). This is clearly a distinct occur- 
rence, at a different time and under different circum- 
stances. In the former, Jesus acts simply with the 
authority of a prophet — the time was not yet ripe for 
announcing his Messiahship ; in the latter he appears 
with Messianic authority, and the traffickers, as well as 
their property, are driven out of the temple. But the 
repetition of the action shows that the first rebuke had 
issued in no permanent reformation. The rulers were 
thoroughly wicked, incapable of reformation. 

The answer of our Lord to the question, **What 
sign showest thou, seeing that thou doest these 
things ?" is worthy of attention as further illustrating 
his course towards the insincere and the hypocritical. 
** Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it 
up." It is objected that this is not a plain and direct 
answer to the question ; and the objection, while it is 
unjust, nevertheless states only truth. The answer is 
enigmatical ; and herein lies its wisdom. The question 
was not prompted by a sincere desire to know the 
truth. It was a poor attempt of men covered with dis- 
grace, to offset a rebuke whose righteousness none 
could dispute, by challenging the right of Jesus to ad' 
minister it. It was asked by dishonest men for a dis^ 
honest purpose. To such men Jesus never showed 
the least respect. He purposely concealed the truth 
in dark sayings, which, while they had a bright side 
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to the lovers of truth, and would, in due time, unfold 
their meaning (see verses 21, 23), were, like the Egyp- 
tian side of the cloud at the Red Sea, only darkness 
to the insincere and unbelieving. See the reason given 
for speaking in parables, in Matt. xiii. ia-i6. Let us 
learn a lesson here. If we would come into fellowship 
with Jesus, ive must dare to be honest. He ofiers no 
terms to the dishonest soul. He is tenderer than the 
tenderest mother in dealing with the benighted soul 
that longs for the Ughty and with divine patience and in- 
finite condescension will guide such an one out of the 
densest ignorance into the knowledge of truth ; but he 
has only concealments, enigmas, bewilderments, f<Mr 
such as seek for truth that they may pervert it. Let 
the insincere and dishonest beware. They will find no 
helper in Jesus, unless he can first help diem to hon- 
esty and truthfulness. 

There is, indeed, a deep meaning in the answer 
which Jesus gave. ** He spoke of the temple of his 
body." He intimated that the same unholy passions 
that now led them to desecrate God's holy temple, 
would yet inspire them to put him to death ; and that 
when he rose from the dead, thus shattering all their 
usurped authority, they would better understand his 
authority to vindicate his Father's honor and rebuke 
their sins. There was a fitness, also, in the use of the 
word temple as descriptive of his body. Man's body 
was originally the temple of Jehovah. The existence 
of such a temple as that in Jerusalem, as God's dwell- 
ing-place, was a confession that God no longer dwelt 
in the hearts of men — that sin had deprived them of 
that Presence, necessitating some arrangement by 
which they might, in some sort, find approach to him 
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whose face they could no longer behold and with 
whom they could not enjoy unembarrassed fellowship. 
Jesus came to reveal God in human flesh, and to open 
a way by which sinful man could be restored to divine 
fellowship : then such a temple as that in whose courts 
they stood would no longer be needed, and the holy 
places and holy times and sensuous rites that belonged 
to their religion, would be numbered with the things 
of the past. With great significance, therefore, could 
he speak of the human body, and especially of his own 
body, as a temple. But they understood him not. 
He did not mean that they should. He was not un- 
willing that their thoughts should be turned to the 
possible destruction of that temple to which they were 
so superstitiously and fanatically devoted, since the 
dark clouds of gloom already hung over it, surcharged 
with wrath, and were soon to break upon the stately 
edifice in a desolating tempest, rocking it to its founda- 
tions and laying its largest stones in the dust. " Forty 
and six years was this temple building," they replied, 
**and wilt thou raise it up in three days?" The ren- 
ovation and enlargement of the temple of Jerubbabel, 
undertaken by Herod in the eighteenth year of his 
reign, b. c. 20, was, in the main, completed within 
eight or nine years — ^that is, the temple proper was 
completed and the buildings around it were erected 
within that time. But additions were constantly made, 
and there was no end to the adornments ; so that the 
work was not yet finished at the end of forty-six years. 
Its final completion was not more than twenty years 
after the time of this conversation. Its strength and 
magnificence were such that the idea of restoring in 
three days what it had required forty-six years to 
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create, was to them, of course, absurd ; and Jesus left 
them, as unworthy of more light, to labor under this 
delusion as to his meaning. 

They never forgave him for what he said, as they 
thought, concerning their temple. The words rankled 
in their breasts continually. On his trial, they were, 
in a perverted form, brought against him in testimony 
(Matt. xxvi. 60, 61), and even in his dying agonies, 
he was taunted with them by the mocking multitude. 
"Thou that destroyest the temple, and buildest it in 
three days, save thyself!" How often thus is truth 
perverted to unworthy ends ! Their dishonest dealing 
with what Jesus did say, shows how a plainer expres- 
sion of truth would have fared at their hands. 

Is it not strange that there should have been such 
a fanatical hate towards Jesus for what was, at most, a 
mere hypothetical allusion to their temple, by the 
very men who were polluting and desecrating that 
temple for the sake of gain ? How blind we are to 
grievous wrongs of our own, and how ready to be in- 
censed at the mere shadow of wrong in another ! 

We have already remarked that the teaching of the 
New Covenant involves no such distinction of sacred 
and secular as belonged to the Jewish religion. The 
whole life is sanctified. All places are sacred. All du- 
ties are holy. God dwells not in temples made with 
hands. God's temple is now a living temple, built up 
with hearts and lives consecrated to the divine service, 
and hallowed by the spiritual sacrifices of prayer and 
praise and noble deeds. The destruction of God's 
temple now, is not in the introduction of flocks and 
herds and the tables of money-changers within the area 
of a house of worship — though even that may indicate 
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irreligiousness ; but it is the entrance of worldliness 
and covetousness, pride and fashion, formality and hy- 
pocrisy, into the churchy and into the hearts and lives of 
Christians. Alas, alas, to what defilements and dis- 
graces has the spiritual temple been thus subjected ! 
And if our Lord thus dealt with those who dishonored 
and defiled a material temple, how will he deal with 
those who make of his spiritual temple a den of rob- 
bers ? * ' Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, 
and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? If any 
man defile the temple of God, him will God destroy : 
for the temple of God is holy, which temple ye are " 
(I, Con iii. i6, 17). 



V. 
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SECRET DISCIPLESHIP.—NICODEMUS AND 
JOSEPH OF ARIMATHiEA. 

Immediately after the narration of the events con- 
sidered in our last study, we read : * ' Now when he was 
in Jerusalem at the passover, during the feast, many 
believed on his name, beholding his signs which he 
did. But Jesus did not trust himself unto them, for 
that he knew all men, and because he needed not that 
any one should bear witness concerning man '' (John ii, 
23-25). From this we learn : 

1. That numerous miracles were wrought by Jesus 
in Jerusalem, during, if not before, the passover week ; 
so that all who came from all parts of the earth to that 
great festival, would learn of his extraordinary charac- 
ter and supernatural power, and would carry intelli- 
gence of all this, when they returned to their homes. 
Thus, from the very start, the knowledge of Jesus was 
spread over the earth. 

2. **Many believed on his name." His miracles, 
as well as his bold act of zealotry in cleansing the tem- 
ple, won hini the confidence of many. The impression 
made on the immense throngs then assembled at Jeru- 
salem appears to have been favorable. Doubtless 
many, especially those of the hierarchy, looked on with 
evil eye, or at least with much doubt as to the charac- 
ter and intentions of one whom they regarded as a 
Galilean adventurer ; but for the present they were 
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silent It is probable that quite a number of the Jew- 
ish officials — even of the senators — were disposed to 
regard him as endowed with divine power and wisdom, 
and were tremblingly anxious to learn what they had 
to hope or to fear from him. For, when Nicodemus 
says (if. 2), " We know/' he speaks not for himself 
alone, but as a representative of his class ; either as 
their authorized spokesman, or as expressing what he 
had learned of the prevailing sentiment among them. 
This harmonizes with what we learn afterwards (chap, 
xii. 42): ''Nevertheless among the chief rulers also 
many believed on him : but because of the Pharisees 
they did not confess him, lest they should be put out 
of the synagogue : for they loved the praise of men more 
than the praise of God." Of only one of these, be- 
sides Nicodemus, do we learn the name. "A rich 
man of Arimathaea, named Joseph, who also himself 
was Jesus' disciple" (Matt xxvii. 57), ''but secretly 
for fear of the Jews" (John xix. 38), "an honorable 
counselor, who also waited for the kingdom of God " 
(Mark xv. 43), " a good man and a just " (Luke xxiii. 
50), is a fair type of the better portion of the seventy- 
one senators who constituted the highest court of the 
Jews — the Sanhedrim. The faith of many of them 
probably dated back to the first public visit of Jesus to 
Jerusalem. Timid and conservative, but conscientious ; 
devout, yet greatly carnalized in their conceptions of 
the kingdom of God ; anxiously looking for the Mes- 
siah, yet fearful of any unsettling of the existing hier- 
archy, except as it could be aggrandized and glorified 
by the conquering Messiah : it may be easily imagined 
what interest and anxiety would be kindled in their 
breasts by the appearance and the works of Jesus, and 
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how intensely they must have desired to learn more 
about him and his doctrine. It adds to the interest of 
the interview recorded in the third chapter, if we re- 
gard Nicodemus as representing a class of senators and 
the high officials, and not merely as expressing his own 
sentiments ; and if this view is correct, we may well 
suppose that we have in him the best specimen of 
those in high places who were friendly to Jesus — ^since 
the boldest and the most influential among them would 
be chosen, under the peculiar circumstances, to assume 
the responsibility of such a visit, to open negotiations 
with this remarkable personage, and to report accu- 
rately the results of the interview. When we find fault 
with Nicodemus we must not forget that he was the 
best specimen of faith, moral courage, and spirituality, 
to be found at that time in the best circles of Jewish 
society. 

3. While many are said to have " believed on his 
name," their faith was evidently feeble, and, in respect 
of its object, vague. Hence it is said that "Jesus did 
not trust himself to them *' — he did not believe in their 
believing to such an extent as to take them fully into 
his confidence, so as to explain to them clearly the af- 
fairs of his kingdom. He did not make known to them 
his Messiahship. Had he avowed himself as the Mes- 
siah, the multitudes would, with their carnal concep- 
tions and ambitions, have made an immediate and 
violent revolution in his favor, thus frustrating the real 
purposes of his mission. Had he explained fully the 
nature of the spiritual reign he came to establish, they 
would probably have turned away in bitter disappoint- 
ment, with their ears closed against any farther teach- 
ing from his lips. He therefore, to nurse the spark of 
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faith already kindled in their hearts, and to lead them 
on, step by step, to worthier conceptions of the ap- 
proaching ''kingdom of heaven/' dealt with them as 
being babes in faith, incapable as yet of being entrusted 
with the whole truth — incapable, indeed, of even pub- 
lic enrollment among his disciples — for they feared to 
confess him, and were not to be trusted as confi- 
dants. 

It is much to be regretted that a division of chapters 
was made just here, since the interview with Nicode- 
mus was designed to illustrate a statement in the last 
verses of the second chapter, and ought to have been 
connected closely with it. It accounts for the enig- 
matical character of the teaching in the third chapter, 
and shows why Jesus, while not repelling or discourag- 
ing the approaches of these weak and as yet more than 
half-blind disciples, was still careful not to commit 
himself to them — ^veiling his instructions in metaphor 
and enigma, which, while it invited farther inquiry on 
the part of honest and earnest souls, gave no occasion 
to the fickle, or the merely curious, to work injury to 
themselves or to him. This will be made to appear 
more fully in succeeding chapters. 

The character of Nicodemus is a mixture which 
can neither be greatly admired nor cordially despised. 

That he was a rich man, is inferred from the costly 
offering of spices made at the burial of Jesus (John 
xix. 39). That a man of wealth, in that covetous and 
corrupt circle, should interest himself in the teaching 
and work of Jesus of Nazareth, is an indication of much 
more than ordinary nobility of mind. 

That he occupied an honorable position even 
among the honorable of his own class, indicates siipe- 
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rior scholarship and superior merit. The language of 
our Lord (Hi. lo), ''Art thou tlu UacAer{i8iddffXfiJi(K) 
of Israel/' indicates peculiar eminence as a teacher. 
He stood high as a teacher of the law — was more than 
ordinarily skilled in the knowledge of Scripture and the 
traditions that belonged to the doctors of the law, and 
in the interpretation of the difficult parts of the law. 
We have a right, then, to regard him as a devout stu- 
dent of the law of God, and as a masterful spirit 
among its interpreters. 

That he was much more honest and candid than 
many of his associates in office, is evident from the con- 
clusion he reached concerning Jesus. He is not sup- 
posed to have known more of him than did his associ- 
ates. He must have shared their prejudice against him 
as a Galilean without prestige, and as a daring zealot, 
alarming the respectful and dignified conservatism of 
priests, lawyers and senators by his bold and indignant 
purgation of the Court of the Gentiles. But his sense 
of right is so far gratified by this rebuke of glaring cor* 
ruption and impious desecration, that it rather inclines 
him to favor the fearless zealot, and his investigation of 
the words and deeds of this Nazarene leads him to the 
conviction and the frank avowal: ''Thou art a teacher 
come from God, for no man can do the miracles which 
thou doest, except God be with him." Here is a 
truth-loving, truth-honoring spirit, worthy of praise. 

But there is yet a timorousness and a dense igno- 
rance of spiritual things, which rob him of the dignity 
of true personal and official greatness. There is an ab- 
sence of that manliness — ^that high moral courage — 
which challenges universal admiration. He "came to 
Jesus dj^ mgfU. " This was fither an unworthy servility 
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to that same pride of caste which led the Jewish au- 
thorities to send only "priests and Levites" as a dep- 
utation to John (chap. i. 19), it being too great a con- 
descension for those of a superior rank to honor him 
with a personal visit ; or it was a cowardly prudence, 
resulting from the fear that an open visit to one who 
was as yet no more in public estimation than an adven- 
turous wonder-worker might compromise his safety, 
as well as his dignity. He therefore steals to the tent 
of Jesus under cover of the darkness. We may not 
detect in this the least moral turpitude ; but mere weak- 
ness. We fail to find in Nicodemus the stuff of which 
heroes and martyrs are made. While we respect his 
learning, his candor, his love of truth, there is mingled 
with this respect a sentiment of pity that so much good- 
neas is allied to so much paltering prudence. Jesus 
knew what was in him ; and his knowledge of the man 
he was dealing with, and of the men whom he repre- 
sented, is the key to the obscure and somewhat puz- 
zling style of address which he employed in the conver- 
sation that ensued. He sent this cautious and timid 
inquirer away unsatisfied as to the object of his visit, 
yet with encouragement to seek still farther and more 
boldly for the truth. 

That the impression made on Nicodemus was, on 
the whole, favorable, is evident from the subsequent 
developments. But Jesus ** did not commit himself" 
to him. He bore away none of the secrets of the com- 
ing Messianic reign. 

When we next hear of Nicodemus (John vii. 50), 
he appears to have made some little advance in cour- 
age. The Sanhedrim had sent officers to apprehend 
Jesus when he was teaching in the temple at the 
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feast of tabernacles. The officers failed to seize him ; 
the public sentiment was too strong in his favor. More- 
over, these rude policemen came themselves so com- 
pletely under the spell of his divine eloquence, that 
they were disarmed, and they gave to the authorities, 
as an all-sufficient reason for their failure to make him 
a prisoner, "Never man spake like this man! " This 
created much excitement and indignation among 
the senators; but Nicodemus, rising above himself, 
ventured to speak one sentence — rather a bold one, 
under the circumstances — in the interest of one whom 
he more and more believed and honored in his heart as 
a divine messenger of truth. " Doth our law judge any 
man before it hear him, and know what he doeth ? " 
Well done, Nicodemus ! very well done — considering 
the dishonor and peril to which, in such a throng of in- 
furiated and unprincipled men, the trembling display 
of even this morsel of truth exposed thee. There is 
one sentence from thy trembling lips thou wilt never 
wish unsaid. It looks as if there may have been a cau- 
cus of the senators friendly to Jesus — of those who 
** believed on him, but because of the Pharisees did 
not confess him, lest they should be put out of the 
synagogue ; for they loved the glory of men more than 
the glory of God " — and that Nicodemus, as the 
bravest and most influential among them, had been put 
forward to make the speech. No one can imagine 
what it cost his timid soul, even with all this backing, 
to make even this little speech to such an assembly 
of infuriated bigots. But he was scared out of his 
boldness by the cry of '• Galilean " with which the hall 
rang. Appalled by the clamor, and chafing under the 
disgrace, he instantly subsided ; nor did he even gather 
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up courage to speak again — not even when the Jesus 
whom he loved stood on trial for his life before this 
same court. 

It maybe that both Joseph and Nicodemus ab- 
sented themselves from the trial. Whether they did 
or not, they did not consent to the unrighteous sen- 
tence. This negative service, however, was all they 
gave Him in whom they had learned more and more to 
believe. In the hour of bitter need, they raised no 
voice in his behalf 

But when he was dead, Joseph took courage to go 
before Pilate and crave the body for burial. And when 
Nicodemus saw the boldness of Joseph, he also sprang 
into sufficient courage to join him in paying burial 
honors to the dead Christ, and was lavish of his money 
to express his devotion when the heart that should 
have received it was cold and still ! Alas, alas, how 
often we come creeping along with tardy devotions 
when it is all too late, and our procrastinated offerings 
are poisoned with the reflection of opportunities lost 
forever ! 

* Nothing farther is certainly known of either Nic- 
odemus or Joseph. There is a tradition that, after the 
Resurrection, Nicodemus became an avowed disciple of 
Christ and received baptism from Peter and John ; that 
the Jews then stripped him of his office, beat him, and 
drove him from Jerusalem ; that his kinsman Gamaliel 
received and sheltered him in his country house while 
he lived, and tJien gave him honorable burial near the 
body of St. Stephen. 

The Talmud tells of a Nicodemus who was a Christ- 
ian, who outlived the fall of Jerusalem, and his family 
were reduced to such poverty that whereas the bridal 
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bed of his daughter had been covered with a dower of 
12,000 denarii, she was subsequently seen endeavoring 
to support life by picking the grains from the ordure of 
cattle in the streets. (See Smith's Bible Diet., Art. 
Nicodemus). 

Of Joseph, there is a tradition that he was sent to 
Great Britian, by the apostle Philip, about the year 63, 
and settled with his brother disciples at Glastonbury, 
in Somersetshire, there erecting of wicker-twigs the 
first Christian oratory in England, the parent of the 
majestic abbey which was afterwards founded on the 
same site. But these traditions are of little if any value. 

Two reflections, of practical value, we take leave to 
mention. 

1 . This weakness of character is tenderly dealt with 
in the New Testament. Of Joseph, lacking in cour- 
age as he was, it is said that ' ' he was a good man, and 
a just." The same may be said of Nicodemus. The 
care with which Jesus nursed the little spark of faith in 
his heart, and the tenderness with which he dealt with 
his timidity, should teach us to pity rather than de- 
nounce, such weakness, which, as a constitutional im- 
perfection, may often be found in connection with truth- 
fulness and integrity. 

2. But it is not a character entitled to admiration. 
Jesus never committed himself to Nicodemus, nor to 
any of that soft, weak class. Sons of thunder and men 
of rock were his favorites — strong, bold, uncompro- 
mising men, who, for the truth's sake, could glory in 
hunger and thirst, in cold and nakedness, in scourgings 
and imprisonments, in torture and ignominious death. 
The heroic element in Christian character is essential to 
its perfection. ''Add to your faith, courage*' "En- 
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dure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ." ** Be 

strong in the Lord and in the power of his might '' 

Let us hope that Nicodemus and Joseph, by the grace 

^ of God, grew into a manliness and self-sacrifice that 

atoned for the timorousness of their infant discipleship ; 
and let us pray to be made, not only true and pure, 
but strong and fearless in our devotion to truth. 
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THE NEW BIRTH. 

(Read John ii. 23-iii. 13.) 

The third chapter of John has long been a battle- 
ground of interpreters. Peculiar interpretations^ early 
in the history of Christian theology, gave rise to the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration, and along with this 
the doctrine of the efficacy of the sacraments ex opere 
operate — that is, by the inherent power of the sacra- 
ment itself, without reference to the character of the 
administrator or the spiritual condition of the recipient. 
With this was linked the assumption of priestly power 
over the sacraments. A logical deduction from all this 
was, the salvation of baptized infants dying in infancy, 
and the damnation of unbaptized infants dying in in- 
fancy. Other interpreters, denying this assumption of 
the power of the priesthood over the sacraments, nev- 
ertheless regarded this chapter as teaching the doctrine 
of miraculous regeneration : that is, the impartation of 
a new life by a direct creative act of the Holy Spirit ; 
and baptism is so intimately associated with this crea- 
tive act, that those dying unbaptized — even unbaptized 
infants — are eternally lost. On this theory, regenera- 
tion is as much a miracle as the raising of Lazarus from 
the dead. The sinner has no power to believe or re- 
pent until he is first the passive subject of this regen- 
erating power ; and regeneration itself is so great a 
mystery that many are left in life-long doubt whether 
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they have ever experienced it. They are left in incon- 
solable anguish over a point of vital importance to their 
everlasting welfare. Others, disgusted with this theory 
and, revolting at the thought of banishing a helpless 
infant to eternal perdition because unbaptized, for 
which lack of baptism it has no personal responsibility — 
have been driven to deny that ** born of water " has 
any reference to baptism. This, though a modem in- 
terpretation, is at present much in vogue. Others re- 
gard the theory of miraculous regeneration, whether 
in infants or adults, as contrary to the general tenor of 
New Testament teaching, as involving essential injus- 
tice, since it consigns the unbeliever to eternal condem- 
nation for the absence of a faith of which he was utterly 
incapable, and for an unregenerate condition over 
which he had no control. They reason that as, accord- 
ing to this theory, the sinner can not believe unless he 
is first regenerated ; and as in regeneration he i^ en- 
tirely passive, the subject of a divine creative act ; the 
theory throws on God the whole responsibility for his 
want of faith, and represents God as withholding the 
power necessary to regeneration, and then condemning 
the helpless sinner because he has not been the recip- 
ient of that power ! This class of interpreters insist on 
such an interpretation of the metaphorical language of 
John iii. 3-8 as shall bring it into harmony with the 
literal teaching of Jesus and his apostles on the subject 
— teaching which, in their view, makes the sinner 
justly responsible for his unbelief, and holds him justly 
accountable if he fails to realize the regenerating power 
of the Spirit. 

^ The variety of conflicting interpretations of this 
chapter leads us to raise the inquiry whether an undue 
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prominence has not been given to it as the prime 
source of information, for all people and ages, concern- 
ing the conditions of entrance into the kingdom of 
God. That its teaching is of grave interest, we do not 
for a moment question ; but that it was intended for 
Heaven's chief message to the world concerning the con- 
ditions of salvation and the means of entrance into the 
kingdom of God, we do not believe. Although it is 
not our purpose, in these studies, to enter into the 
arena of theological controversy, it yet falls within the 
sphere of our duty to rescue this passage from the 
hands of theological combatants and to place it in its 
proper setting as a portion of the sacred narrative. 
Indeed, we can not do justice to our own purpose of 
setting forth the characteristics of our Lord's teaching, 
and the progressive development, in that teaching, of 
the kingdom he came to establish, without such a 
treatment of this chapter as may seem to involve us in 
theological controversy. For the controversial aspect 
of this study we are not responsible. It is impossible 
to make an honest efTort to arrive at an understanding of 
the meaning of the narrative without making our way 
through and over the conflicting interpretations that 
He in our way. 

Let the reader keep in mind what was said in our 
last study concerning the circumstances of the times, 
and the position and character of Nicodemus, and 
especially what is said in chap. ii. 23-25, of which the 
conference with Nicodemus in the third chapter is an 
illustration, and we shall, we think, be prepared for the 
following conclusions : 

I. The object of Nicodemus in coming to Jesus was 
to learn whether he was the true Messiah ; and if 
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SO, to obtain information concerning the kingdom he 
was about to establish — the kingdom of heaven which 
John the Baptist had proclaimed as near. He was 
already satisfied that Jesus '* was a teacher come from 
God ; " beyond that all was dark to him. They who rep- 
resent Nicodemus as only half revealing his convictions 
in cautious terms and with diplomatic reserve, and 
they who interpret the phrase "come from God " as a 
half acknowledgment of the Messiahship of Jesus, 
since the Messiah was often designated among the 
Jews as ''the Coming One," " He that should come " 
(Matt. XI. 3), seem to us to impugn needlessly his 
honesty and candor, and to put an undue and fanciful 
strain on his language. What he had seen and heard 
convinced him that Jesus was a teacher sent from God. 
This, with him, was beyond doubt, and he honestly 
avowed his conviction. But he was left in doubt as to 
the Messiahship of Jesus. Jesus had not avowed it. 
He had performed no act, given no sign, by which the 
people could recognize him as such. All he had said 
and done might well enough comport with the idea 
that he was the Messiah ; but there had been no dem- 
onstration such as the Jews were looking for, to satisfy 
them beyond doubt that he was the promised Re- 
deemer. Nicodemus opened the conference with a 
frank' avowal of the faith he then had: "Rabbi, we 
know that thou art a teacher sent from God ; for no 
man can do these miracles that thou doest, except God 
be with him." Jesus, in his answer, introduces at 
once "the kingdom of God," because he, knowing 
what was in the mind of Nicodemus, would let him 
know that he understood what was in his thoughts ; and 
thus he released the inquirer from all embarrassment in 
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introducing as a topic of conversation that which filled 
his thoughts. There can be no doubt, we think, that 
in using the phrase "kingdom of God," Jesus touched 
the chord that was already vibrating in the heart of 
Nicodemus, and anticipated the announcement of the 
real object of this visit. Let not the reader fail to 
note that the phrase **born again," or **bom anew," 
is used with reference to entrance into the kingdom of 
God, not i)^^ family of God — clearly indicating that the 
kingdom of the Messiah and entrance into it was that 
concerning which Nicodemus came to inquire. 

2. It is evident that Nicodemus, in common with 
his associates, had none but carnal conceptions of the 
kingdom of God. There are errors of an age which 
assert their dominion equally over all ranks and 
classes — the enlightened and refined and pious, as well 
as the ignorant, coarse and impious. Their sway is 
undisputed by the best knowledge and the purest piety 
of the times. They have to be outgrown, or overcome, 
by the unsuspected and therefore unopposed incoming 
of new and better ideas. Such was the huge error of 
witchcraft ; such was persecution for opinion's sake. 
For ages these pestilent errors held universal dominion. 
No one dared dispute their right to universal accept- 
ance. No arguments, no appeals of outraged human- 
ity, could prevail against them. To doubt the truth of 
witchcraft, or the right of the civil or ecclesiastical au- 
thorities to coerce the conscience, or to lift a voice 
against the shocking cruelties practiced on witches and 
heretics, was atheism. The purest and gentlest piety, 
the largest intelligence and learning, found nothing in- 
consistent with themselves in persecuting witches and 
heretics to indescribable tortures and horrid deaths. 
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These errors^ now so gross and odious to us, were for 
ages so deeply imbedded in the souls of men that no 
warfare could be waged against them, no arguments 
could overcome them. They were slowly and uncon- 
sciously outgrown. Such an error among the Jews was 
that concerning the character of the Messiah and his 
reign. It was unquestioned, universally sanctified, in^ 
vincible. Their Messiah was to come with conquering 
power to glorify his people, the Jews, and to subdue 
the nations to their authority. His kingdom was to be 
a despotic power, to which all the world would be com- 
pelled to own allegiance, and in which his people would 
share his power and glory. The more keenly they 
were made to feel the grinding tyranny of Roman im- 
perialism, the more ardently they cherished the hope 
of deliverance, and of vengeance on their uncircum- 
cised oppressors when the promised Deliverer should 
come. This expectation saturated every Jewish heart 
and colored every Jewish life. No Jewish learning or 
piety was proof against it. The profoundest of their 
rabbis read nothing better than this in his learned in- 
vestigations of the law and the prophets. It was the 
exultant theme of consolation and of hope in every 
Jewish synagogue and in every peasant's hut. It 
cheered the heart of every son of toil, and saved him 
from despair when the despised publican stripped him 
of the fruits of his labor by the authority of a hated 
heathen power. It fired the ambition and inflamed the 
bigotry of the chief priests, scribes and senators, 'when 
they were insulted by the arrogance and impiety of 
Roman magistrates. It gave inspiration and emphasis 
to the prayers of the devout when, surrounded by the 
humiliating tokens of their subjugation to an idolatrous 
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power, they spent the hour of prayer in tearful suppli- 
cation for the coming of the Messiah. It was a hope 
that beat in every pulsation of a Jewish heart. That 
Nicodemus was penetrated through and through with 
this pernicious error, we are not left to doubt. That 
he was, consequently, profoundly ignorant of spiritual 
things — ^as ignorant as learned believers in witchcraft 
were of physiological and psychological science — is also 
clear. This must be understood and kept in mind, if 
we would enter into the spirit and meaning of his con- 
versation with Jesus. As a man who has never culti- 
vated a sense of the beautiful, and is practically dead 
to the sense of beauty, may be surrounded with the 
most attractive and enrapturing scenes of beauty and 
sublimity without seeing them, so was Nicodemus, 
with his uncultivated spiritual nature, his enslavement 
to the fleshly conceptions and carnal expectations con- 
cerning the kingdom of the Messiah — learned as he 
was in the law — incapable of seeing the kingdom of 
God, though the tokens of the presence of its heavenly 
potencies were all around him. Every thought of his 
heart was colored with the popular expectation of a 
kingdom of the greatest worldly splendor and power, 
into which he would be entitled, by his birth of Jewish 
parents^ and by his standing as a devout teacher of the 
sons of Israel, to enter. Nor could any statement, 
* however clear and full, or any argument, however strong 
and unanswerable, at once deliver him from his error. 
It was born in him, reared in him, fostered in him, 
until it entered every nerve of his being and was part of 
his life. 

3. Under these circumstances, in the presence of 
such a man, it was no part of the intention of Jesus to 
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unfold fiilly and clearly all that was ultimately to be 
known concerning the kingdom of God. Reflect that 
this was near the beginning of our Lord's public min- 
istry, when, for obvious reasons, he was cautious about 
asserting his Messiahship. If, even as late as the trans- 
figuration, he charged his disciples to tell no man that 
he was the Christ (Matt. xvi. 20), we need not be sur- 
prised that, at this early stage of his public ministry, 
he should avoid committing himself on this question. 
If, almost at the close of his public life, he had to say 
to his own chosen disciples, '' I have many things to 
say unto you, but ye can not bear them now " (John 
xvi. 12), is it to be expected that he would here, on 
the threshold of his public ministry, among those that 
knew him not, make a full revelation of himself and 
his kingdom ? Reflect, also, that he was now in the 
city of Jerusalem, the headquarters of an ambitious, 
corrupt and powerful hierarchy, whose traditions, in- 
stincts, and selfish interests were all hostile to his ob- 
jects, and whose crafty and unscrupulous members 
would take advantage of every utterance of his claims 
to the Messiahship to involve him in trouble. He 
knew what was in them, and did not commit himself 
to them. Finally, reflect that he perfectly understood 
Nicodemus and those in high places whom he repre- 
sented, and did not deem it wise to commit himself to 
them. They were unripe in faith. They were timid 
and conservative in spirit. They were carnal in their 
Expectations and ambitions. They were slow to learn 
spiritual truth. They were, at best, too weak in spir- 
itual vision to bear much light. Jesus tJteref ore purposely 
speaks in obscure phrase^ veiling his meaning under 
Bomewhat puzzling metaphor. He spoke oracularly — 
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for argument would have been useless — and with some 
of the mistiness that often accompanied the ancient 
oracles. He spoke boldly, designing to startle his au- 
ditor out of the traditional ruts of thought into a new 
field of inquiry ; but it was as obscure as it was startling, 
and startling from its very obscurity. The truth was not 
meant to be as deeply veiled as when he answered the 
dishonest inquiry of unscrupulous men (John ii. i8, 19) ; 
it was meant to be sufficiently revealed to stimulate 
farther inquiry, for Nicodemus was an honest seeker 
after truth ; but it was not meant to put him in posses- 
sion of any more information concerning the kingdom 
of the Messiah than he could be safely entrusted with 
— than would lead him to reflect on the great distinc- 
tion between the fleshly and the spiritual, and encour- 
age him to seek for further instruction in the future. 

If this preliminary view is correct, it follows that 
we err when we attempt to make of these purposely 
obscure utterances a prime revelation to the world 
of the conditions of entrance into the kingdom of 
God. It was a partial revelation, concerning the king- 
dom of God to Nicodemus, a Jewish rabbi, and prob- 
ably through him to a number of his associates in sen- 
atorial dignity. It was at the beginning of the public 
ministry of Jesus, when the circumstances forbade as 
full a revelation of truth as was made towards its close, 
and especially after its close, when the apostles were 
commissioned to go into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature. It was instruction given to 
meet a particular need of a special class of inquirers, 
and not a general proclamation, in literal terms, to all 
the world, concerning the kingdom of God. How we 
may enter the kingdom of heaven and enjoy its ben- 
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efits, may therefore be much more readily learned from 
other passages than from this — ^not that ansrthing will be 
learned that is contradictory of this; but that the 
truths which are here expressed in strongly figurative 
l^uiguage will be found expressed in simpler language, 
much more easily understood. 

Let the reader reflect carefully on all we have sub- 
mitted, until we shall furnish our exposition of the 
text in John ill. i-& 
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THE NEW BIRTH.— CONTINUED. 

It must have been startling to Nicodemus — the an- 
8wer that Jesus gave to his confession of faith. Hav- 
ing acknowledged Jesus as a teacher come from God, 
he must of course acknowledge the divine force of 
what the teacher said ; but the answer must have been, 
on that account, all the more startling. " Verily, verily, 
I say unto thee, except a man be bom anew, he can not 
see the kingdom of God. " The form of address intimates 
that a solemn, weighty utterance is about to be made. 
The word dvtodiP is capable of different renderings — ^from 
above, again, afresh, anew, from the beginning. But 
evidently a^am, as implying repetition does. not. convey 
the idea of the speaker, although Nicodemus seems to 
have seized that idea, as he sees nothing more in the 
phrase than a repetition of natural birth (verse 4). 
''.From above" conveys a worthy meaning, and, as 
Meyer says, is in accord with the usage of John, who 
uniformly conceives regeneration not as a netv, or sec- 
and, but as a heavenly or divine birth. We give, how- 
ever, the rendering anew, as it is given in the revised 
version. The Greek, Idtiv, rendered see, expresses not 
mere beholding. It can not mean less than to have 
a true perception of ; it probably carries the further 
meaning, to experience, as, for instance, in Luke ii. 26 : 
*' that he should not see death ; " Heb. xi. 5 : " trans- 
lated that he should not see death;'' L Pet iiL 10: 
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" he that will love life and see good days. It may be 
an experience of joy or suffering. In this case it is evi- 
dently an experience of joy. So that we may clearly 
express the meaning of the sentence, ' ' Unless a man — 
any one — ^be born anew, he can not enjoy the kingdom 
of God " — ^he can not be a partaker of its privileges and 
blessings. The language expresses a radical change 
divinely wrought; if not a literal new creation, cer- 
tainly a transformation into a new moral and spiritual 
life, such as amounts to beginning life altogether anew, 
on new principles, with new affections, desires and aims 
of a heavenly nature. This was enigmatical to Nico- 
demus, but one thing he could not mistake, namely : 
that the Jewish fleshly birth in which he boasted 
was worthless, so far as any participation in the 
blessings of the Messianic kingdom was concerned. 
He was thus stripped at once of his pride and self-suffi- 
ciency. No man — not even a Jew — nay, not even a 
Jewish Rabbi and Senator, with all his racial pride, 
official dignity, and high reputation for learning, right- 
eousness and piety, could be a partaker of the bless- 
ings of this kingdom without a new birth. All his con- 
fidence, all his hopes, were at once dashed to the 
ground. Bad news to carry back to his fellow-sena- 
tors I It was a stunning blow, from which he knew not 
how to rally. That he caught only a negative mean- 
ing from the words of Jesus is evident, but it was a 
meaning that involved the loss of all that he had glo- 
ried in, and leil him in painful bewilderment. But of 
what was involved, beyond this, in the phrase "bom 
again, " he appears to have had no conception. It may 
be that prosel)rtes from the Gentiles were sometimes 
spoken of, even at that time, as bom anew when they 
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entered into the Jewish covenant ; but, if so, the 
change did not express a spiritua-^ change such as 
Jesus spoke of; and even if it did, Ca place such an 
honored child of the covenant as NicoJemus on a level 
with the despised heathen, was to doom him to inex- 
pressible humiliation. In his bewilderment the proud 
Rabbi asks : *' How can a man be born when he is old ? 
Can he enter a second time into his mother's womb, 
and be bom ? " It is thought by some to be incredible 
that Nicodemus could sincerely ask so ridiculous a 
question — that he must necessarily, as a Jewish Rabbi, 
have had some conception of a moral and spiritual 
change, as expressed in his own Scriptures in various 
phrases, such as the circumcision of the heart, and that 
his skill as a Rabbi in the interpretation of figurative lan- 
guage must have enabled him to form some worthier 
idea of the meaning of our Lord's metaphorical decla- 
ration. They therefore regard him in this question, 
as disposed to cavil — ^to evade a truth which he well 
enough understood, but was unwilling to receive. On 
the contrary, we regard him as 'entirely honest in hi^ 
questioning. His question but evinces his dense ignc 
ranee of spiritual things. The Jews regarded them 
selves as bom of God when born of Jewish parent 
(John viii. 41). To say such must be **born anew," 
was to Nicodemus utterly preposterous — as much as to 
say that a Jew must be born of his parents a second 
time. The reply of Jesus is intended to let in addi 
tional light into his benighted mind. " Verily, verily, 
I say unto thee, Except a man be born of water and 
the Spirit, he can not enter into the kingdom of God. 
That which is born of the flesh is flesh ; and that which 
is bom of the Spirit is spirit." Whatever may be the 
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difficulties of interpretation here, the drift and scope of 
the utterance need not be mistaken. Nicodemus is in- 
formed that the new birth is not a fleshly^ but a spirit- 
ual birth, not a birth from fleshly parents, but a birth 
from God — a birth of water and Spirit, producing a spir- 
itual man. Of this, as its general import, without re- 
gard to the precise interpretation of the metaphor em- 
ployed, there can be no doubt ; and this is what Nico- 
demus needed to know. 

To enter minutely into an understanding of all that 
our Lord's words express or imply, is quite another 
thing from their meaning to Nicodemus. The general 
idea that entrance into the kingdom of God depended 
on spiritual conditions ; that the plea of Jewish ancestry 
had no place here ; that citizenship in the kingdom of 
heaven was possible only to those who were made spir- 
itual by the power of the Spirit of God, being so 
changed in their views, desires, affections and purposes 
as to begin a new and spiritual life, being, as it were, 
born anew ; this, we judge, Nicodemus could appre- 
hend, and this was, for the time being, what he most 
needed to know. To us, interpreting this language in 
the light of all that was afterwards developed concern- 
ing the kingdom of God, there is greater fullness of 
meaning in it. 

I . Bengel, Alford and Meyer have all called attention 
to the gender of to ysyti^vrjiihov^ "that which is born," 
in verse 6. It is neuter, and denotes (i) the universal 
application of this truth — the new birth being needed by 
all ; (2) the very first elements of life — the beginnings 
of life in the embryo, before sex can be predicated. 
The language does not designate two originally differ- 
ent classes of persons, but two different and successive 
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epochs of bfe. The expression grasps the entire pro- 
cess of generation — and therefore of regeneration also 
— from conception to birth. To be born of water and 
Spirit, therefore, may be better understood if we say, 
''begotten by the Spirit and born of water." 

2. '' Bom of water " refers to baptism. Birth, in 
its strictest sense, is probably predicated of baptism, 
since birth does not give life, but merely changes the 
state of a human being — translates it into new condi- 
tions of life. That which has already been begotten 
by the Spirit is born of water in baptism, and thus 
^* enters into the kingdom of God." It is not the im- 
partaiion of life, but the development of life already pos- 
sessed, that is accomplished by birth. Dr. Zachary 
Eddy, in his " Immanuel " (p. i86), expresses this idea 
in the main with much force, both in his own language 
and that which he adopts from Lange, though some of 
the phraseology is open to criticism : 

The kingdom is oatward and visible, as well as internal and spiritual. 
A man can only enter this twofold Idngdom by being bom both of the Spirit 
and water. He must be born of the Spirit, because the kingdom is right- 
eousness, peace and joy in the Holy Ghost ; he must be bom of water, be> 
cause the same kingdom is a visible community of saints, joined together by 
outward rites and sacraments, as well as by the same indwelling Spirit 
** Water baptism signifies entrance into the true theocratic society ; and the 
society was constituted by Christ to be the historical foundation and main con< 
ditk)Q of the operations of His Spirit, which presupposes the community thai 
has been collected round the name of Christ, acknowledges His wcmi, and li 
distinguished from the impure world by its public, common puriScatioii. 
With hit entrance into the new society by baptism, he dies to the old 
world and renounces its vain pomps and godless spirit, and enters into tho 
divinely appointed conditions which are requisite to the development of the 
life engendered m him by the Holy Ghost " (Lange's Life of Christ, vol. 
ii. pp. 310-11). Thus he is bora of water. Spiritual regeneration and re< 
generation by water are, however, not necessarily connected in respect to 
time, much leu to causation. The Saviour does not ascribe to water* 
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b^itism a magical or miraculous efficacy by which the soul is renewed ; He 
•scribes the inward quickening only to an immediate divine energy. 

Dean Alford^ in his notes on John iii. 5» says: 

There can be no doubti on any honest interpretation of the words, that 
to be << bom of water " refers to the token or outward sign of baptism — to 
be ** bom of the Spirit " to the thing signified, or inward grace of the Holy 
SpaiU All attempts to get rid of these two pbun facts have sprang from 
doctrinal pffefudices, by which the views of expositors have been waiped. 

He then refers to Calvin, Grotius, and Cocceius, 
and adds, '' All the better and deeper expositors have 
recc^^ized the coexistence of the two, water and the 
^^^7t. *' We may add, that the effort to destroy the 
reference to baptism in the passage is altogether 

Some have thought that the reference to baptism 
here was designed especially for the benefit of Nicode- 
mus. Thus Dr. Eddy (Immanuel, p. 187) : 

There was a tpetiaX reason why Jesns insisted on the necessity of bap- 
tism to Nioodemns. He had come secretly, 6y mgg4i; hoping perhaps that 
Christ, on aoooont of his high position and the services he had it in his 
power to render, would exempt hhn from a public avowal of his faith. This 
hope was at once annihilated by the abrupt declaration that there was no 
way into the kingdom of God but through baptism. Christ would acknowl- 
edge no man as bis disciple who did not openly confess him before the 
worid. 

This is worthy of consideration; but we doubt 
whether Nicodemus had such an apprehension of our 
Lord's meaning. He was struggling with the idea of a 
sj^ifiiiuU birth into a spiritual kingdom, and his concep- 
tion of such a kingdom was as yet altogether vague. 
Every word that Jesus spoke proved the ignorance of 
his interlocutor, and brought down the conceit of this 
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eminent Rabbi as to his knowledge of the law and the 
prophets. Learned he was, no doubt, in Jewish tra- 
ditions and in the curious and often ridiculous tech- 
nicalities of Rabbinical lore ; but he was profoundly 
ignorant of spiritual truth. It was clearly our Lord's 
purpose to make him feel this — to humble his pride of 
learning, and thus prepare him, in a spirit of humility, 
to receive as a little child the doctrine of the Messianic 
kingdom. We must not for a moment lose sight of 
this dense ignorance on the part of Nicodemus, nor 
of the purpose of Christ to rebuke it When Jesus 
says (verse 10), '* Art thou the teacher of Israel, and 
knowest not these things ? " he gives us the key to 
much of his meaning in this conversation. All he had 
been saying was to bring Nicodemus to a crushing 
sense of his ignorance, before he would speak to him 
in plainer terms concerning the coming kingdom. 
With his eye on this, Jesus continued the conversation. 
" Marvel not that I said unto thee. Ye must be bom 
anew." That is, Reject it not because you do not un- 
derstand it. There are many things which, with all 
your rabbinical learning, you are profoundly ignorant 
of. Even the breeze now sighing over our heads is to 
you profoundly mysterious. You receive tokens of its 
presence and power, but what do you know of its ori- 
gin or destiny ? The little child, the merest savage, 
knows as much of it as you know. Equally ignorant 
you show yourself to be of a spiritual man and of the 
kingdom to which he belongs. You notice the stirrings 
of the invisible Spirit in my miracles as you notice the 
disturbances in the atmosphere, but of the heavenly 
origin, heavenly nature, heavenly aims, and heavenly 
destiny of the kingdom of the Messiah, you have no 
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knowledge, no conception. All your ideas are fleshly 
and earthly. A man born of the Spirit is to you no 
more than a man bom of Jewish parents. •' The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the voice 
thereof, but thou knowest not whence it cometh and 
whither it goeth : so is every one that is born of the 
Spirit " to thee. 

We do not here enter the controversy over the proper 
rendering of npBUfia. While we prefer the common ren- 
dering, windt we are aware that there is much to be 
said in favor of spmt. But, so far as our purpose is 
concerned, it makes no difference which translation is 
adopted ; for it still remains true that the comparison 
is not between certain operations of the wind or spirit 
and the operations of the Holy Spirit on the human 
spirit in regeneration, but between Nicodemus*s igno- 
rance of the one and of the other. It is not an explana- 
tion of the work of the Spirit in regeneration, but a 
chiding of Nicodemus for his utter ignorance of spirit- 
ual things. He had no idea of a spiritual man — no higher 
conception than to ask, " Can a man enter a second 
time into his mother's womb and be bom ? " A miscon- 
ception of the aim of our Lord in these words has been 
the source of great confusion and mischievous errors 

That Nicodemus felt it to be a rebuke of his igno- 
rance, and frankly confessed its justness, is evident 
from his response: '* How can these things be ? " This 
confession gives Jesus an opportunity to drive home 
the conviction at which he had aimed from the begin- 
ning of the conversation : ' * Thou the teacher of Israel, 
and yet ignorant of these things!" Yes, so utterly 
ignorant as to revolt at the thought of even their pos- 
sibility : '• How can these things be ? " 
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Jesus proceeds to tell him that, as a teacher come 
from Grod, he has spoken not of conceits, or fancies, 
but of what he knew ; and yet Nicodemus, professing 
to receive him as a teacher, failed to believe his 
declarations. "If you revolt at my statements con- 
cerning spiritual life — concerning the kingdom of God 
here on earth, and the conditions of entering into it, 
why should I proceed to tell you of other things con- 
cerning this kingdom^— even the heavenly things con- 
cerning its rule, its blessings, and its final destiny? 
All this would be unmeaning to you, unless you first 
are able to form some just conception of spiritual life." 

Just here we are met with an objection. If Nico- 
demus was thus deplorably ignorant, why did not 
Jesus enlighten him with plainer teaching ? Why leave 
him in a fog of metaphor ? The answer is : Jesus did 
enlighten him by simpler teaching before he dismissed 
him. This we shall learn in our next study. But he 
would not do it, because he could not do it, until this 
proud though honest Rabbi was first brought into a 
teachable mind — until the conceit of his own superior 
knowledge and wisdom was so taken out of him, that he 
would listen humbly and reverently to plainer teaching, 
and receive the kingdom of God as a little child. 
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DARK SAYINGS EXPLAINED. 

(Read John iii. 9-21.) 

Now that Nicodemus has been brought into a more 
teachable mood through the humiliating consciousness 
of his dense ignorance of spiritual things, our Lord fa- 
vors him, ere he departs, with a clearer and fuller testi- 
mony concerning His own Messianic work and the 
nature and the objects of the kingdom which he came 
to establish. This clearer revelation is found in John 
iii. 9-21. We are not unmindful that Erasmus, followed 
by Rosenmiiller, Kuinovel, Paulus, Neander, Tholuck, 
Olshausen, and others, regards our Lord's conversation 
as closing with verse 15, and that from verse 16 on- 
ward we have the reflections of the writer John. De- 
Witt makes this conversation between Jesus and Nico- 
demus to close with verse 12, and John's remarks to 
begin with verse 13. Their reasonings, however, have 
been fairly met and satisfactorily disposed of. See, 
for instance, Alford's notes on verse 16. There is no 
good reason to regard the conference with Nicodemus 
as closed until we reach and include verse 21. 

When Nicodemus said, * ' How can these things 
be? " he confessed the inability of his reason to grasp 
the idea of even the possibility of such things as Jesus 
had spoken of In other words, his reason, as then en- 
lightened, was utterly confounded. Jesus, therefore, 
comes before him in a new aspect : no longer as a mere 
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teacher^ submitting lessons to the reason and conscience 
of his pupil, but as a witness from heaven^ submitting 
facts and truths concerning the invisible and spiritual 
to the faith of the inquirer, asking him to beliei'e that 
which he was at present unable to comprehend, ** Ver- 
ily, verily, I say unto thee, We speak that we do 
know, and bear witness of that we have seen. . . . 
No man hath ascended into heaven, but he that de- 
scended out of heaven." Here Jesus asserts his Mes- 
sianic character in applying to himself, from Dan. vii. 
13, the title, *' Son of man ; " his divine origin, in de- 
claring that he "descended out of heaven;" and his 
competency, therefore, as a witness concerning " heav- 
enly things." Things which human eye had not seen, 
which ear had not heard, and which had not entered 
into the heart of man through any reasonings or dis- 
coveries of his own, are now to be made known by a 
heavenly Witness (see I. Cor. ii. 9, 10) ; and Nicode- 
mus is asked to lay aside his pride of reason and Rab- 
binical learning, and learn to live by faith. 

The way being thus prepared, Jesus proceeds to let 
in a degree of light into the benighted and bewildered 
mind of Nicodemus, such as he was able to receive, 
and such as would start him into new paths of inquiry, 
concerning the Messiah and his Kingdom. ** As 
Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so 
must the Son of man be lifted up : that whosoever be- 
lieveth may in him have eternal life." As much as to 
say : ** I am indeed the Son of man — ^the Messiah for 
whom you are looking ; and it is true that I am to be 
lifted up to the gaze of the world, and by my lifting up 
shall subdue the world to myself. But my lifting up 
shall not be like the exaltation of a military conqueror. 
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I shall be lifted up, not first on a throne, but on a 
cross, even as the serpent was lifted up by Moses in 
the wilderness. And my conquest of the world shall 
not be by fire and sword, but by the mercy and love 
that shall be revealed through my lifting up. I come 
to bestow, not earthly honors and felicities, but an in- 
finitely greater boon — even eternal life. They that look 
to me shall live ; they that believe in me, shall in me 
have life everlasting." All this might not at once be 
apparent to Nicodemus. He understood it better when, 
with Joseph of Arimathaea, he bent over the wounded 
and mangled form^of the crucified One. But, however 
slow of heart to believe, he could not fail to gain some 
perception of these truths: i. That Jesus was to be a 
suffering Messiah ; 2. That the treasures of his reign 
were to be spiritual and heavenly, not carnal and 
earthly. 

The heavenly Witness proceeds to a more luminous 
testimony : '* For God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him 
should not perish but have eternal life." Here observe : 

1 . The divine nature, which was only implied in the 
phrase "Son of man," is no^ positively asserted in the 
phrase, ** his only begotten Son." Nicodemus stands 
in the presence not of a mere prophet, but of the Son 
of God, who, coming from the bosom of the Father, is 
able to reveal the ''heavenly things " which have hith- 
erto been secrets and mysteries. 

2. God loves the world. He has no special love for 
the Jewish race, no hate of the rest of mankind. As 
the sun shines with equal brightness and vivifying 
power on the king and the beggar, so this love of God 
beams with equal warmth and saving power on Nicode- 
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mus and the meanest Gentile. Jew and Gentile are 
one before God. Jesus teaches the love of God to 
man — ^to man as man ; therefore to all men. Nicode- 
mus's visions of an empire in which the Jews shall revel 
in the special favor of Jehovah, while the Gentiles shall 
be their conquered slaves, melt away into nothingness. 
Under the reign of the Messiah, he may expect just as 
much favor as the Gentile, and no more. 

3. " Whosoever believeth " is entitled to the treas- 
ures of this kingdom. If Nicodemns could not obtain 
even a glimpse of the conditions of entrance into the 
Messianic kingdom when they were veiled under the 
metaphor of a birth, he may now understand that only 
through faith in Jesus, the only begotten son of God, 
can access be had into this kingdom. The mystery is 
clearing away. The believer in Jesus is he who is be- 
gotten of God unto a new life. Not only is this neces- 
sarily implied in what Jesus here says, but it is clearly 
announced as John's own understanding of the teaching 
of the Master. In this same book (chap. i. 12) he de- 
clares: " As many as received him, to them gave he 
the right to become children of God, even to them that 
believe on his name: who were begotten not of blood, 
nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, 
but of God." And in his first epistle (verse i) he 
declares: "Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the 
Christ is begotten of God." Evidently, then, a man be- 
comes a new creature through faith in Jesus, It is in 
receiving Christ into his heart that a new life-power is 
planted in his spirit, and as a believer the right is given 
to him to become a child of God, a citizen ot the king- 
dom of heaven. ** These things are written that ye 
may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God ; 
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and that believing ye may have Kfe In his name'' (John 
XX. 31). So far we thread our way out of the meta* 
phor and mystery of verses 3-8, before this conference 
with Nicodemus closes. 

Jesus proceeds: ''For God sent not the Son into 
the world to judge the world ; but that the world 
should be saved through him." Nicodemus had 
thought, in common with all the Jews, that the Mes- 
siah would come to save Israel^ and to judge all the 
world beside. They regarded his mission as peculiarly 
one of judgment — to destroy or subdue all the heathen 
nations, that he might exalt his own people to domin- 
ion. He now discovers his great mistake. The Mes- 
siah comes not on a mission of judgment, but of mercy, 
and that in behalf of all men — '' that the world should 
be saved through him." True, there will be judgment 
or condemnation, but it will be self-condemnation. 
There will be friends and foes of the kingdom— citizens 
and aliens ; but the line of separation will not be drawn 
between Jew and Gentile, nor will the sword draw the 
line. The line of separation will be between believers 
and unbelievers ; between the children of light and the 
children of darkness; between the righteous and the 
wicked. Truth will draw the line ; faith will draw the 
line ; obedience will draw the line. The power of the 
kingdom vrill be the power of light — the power of 
truth and righteousness. ' ' He that believeth on him 
is not judged : he that believeth not hath been judged 
already, because he hath not believed on the name of 
the only begotten Son of God. And this is the judg- 
ment) that the light is come into the world, and men 
love the darkness rather than the light, for their works 
were evil. For every one that doeth evil hateth the 
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light, and cometh not to the light, lest his works 
should be reproved. But he that doeth the truth, 
cometh to the light, that his works may be made man- 
ifest, that they have been wrought in God." 

It is thought by some commentators that in these 
remarks concerning the light, and coming to the light, 
it was intended to convey a broad hint to Nicodemus, 
who ''came by night," that if he would have a share 
in the kingdom he must take on more courage and 
show himself openly as a disciple of Jesus. Whether 
such a hint was intended or not, we do not see how 
Nicodemus could listen to these words about "the 
light " without being stung with self-reproach for the 
worldly prudence that overshadowed his devotion to 
truth — for the lack of nerve in his convictions. Going 
out from the tent to which he had stolen his way in 
secret, and making his way homeward in as much ob- 
scurity as possible, the words must have rung in his 
ears with startling power : "He that doeth truth 
cometh to the light, that his works may be made man. 
ifest that they have been wrought in God. " He reached 
home a humbler, wiser man; and, though not yet 
worthy to be called a child of light, his weak but 
honest heart was more fully drawn out towards Jesus 
as the true Messiah. Deprived of his Jewish pride and 
Rabbinical conceit, until his soul was flabby and the 
strength of his old life departed from him, he had 
gained at least some dim preception of a new and no- 
bler life, a more glorious manhood, a higher and better 
kingdom than he had ever dreamed of before, and the 
leaven of these heavenly truths was left to work in him 
until his whole nature should be leavened. 

We have given what appears to us to be the mean- 
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ing that Nicodemus would gather from this interview — 
what the words of our Lord must have meant to him. 
The conclusion is, in our own mind, irresistible, that 
we err when we seek to find, in this conversation, a 
full and clear revelation of the conditions of entrance 
into the kingdom of heaven. The time, the environ- 
ments, and the peculiar position, character and aims of 
Nicodemus, all forbid the conclusion that we are to 
find here the definite, authoritative, and final announce- 
ment of the conditions of salvation, or the terms of 
admission into the kingdom of God. 
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MORE LIGHT CONCERNING THE KINGDOM. 

Having seen that the conversation of our Lord with 
Nicodemus was too special in its aims, too metaphor- 
ical and obscure, to be regarded as a final utterance of 
the universal and perpetual law of admission into the 
kingdom of God, we propose, before leaving this sub- 
ject, to gather up various intimations in the teachings 
of Jesus concerning his kingdom and the conditions of 
entrance into it. It must strike every reader of the 
New Testament how constantly the teachings of Jesus 
relate to his kingdom. That kingdom was not yet 
formally established. The prayer taught to the disci- 
ples had for its first petition, ''Thy kingdom come" 
(Matt vi. id), for as yet is was only "at hand." So 
preached John the Baptist (Matt. iii. 2) ; Jesus (Matt, 
iv. 17) ; the Twelve (Matt. x. 7) ; the Seventy (Luke 
X. 9). During the personal ministry of Jesus it existed 
only in a subjective sense, as a reign of principles and 
inspirations in the hearts of the people (Luke xvii. 20, 
21). It was not known as a visible, objective kingdom 
until after the ascension and coronation of Jesus, when, 
for the first time. He was proclaimed as seated on the 
throne of David, laws were issued in His name, and 
men were enrolled as His subjects by submission to 
His openly proclaimed authority. See Acts ii. 29-47. 
As the whole personal ministry of Christ — his life, 
teaching, death, burial, resurrection and ascension, 
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were preparatory to the establishment of this kingdom 
(see Phil. ii. 5-ii)i there must necessarily be found 
much in his teaching besides this conversation with 
Nicodemus concerning the nature and character of his 
kingdom and the means of entrance into it. His para- 
bles were mainly illustrations of the kingdom in various 
phases and aspects. ''The kingdom of heaven is like " 
leaven, a grain of mustard seed, a merchantman seek- 
ing goodly pearls, etc., etc. Not only in the parables, 
but in nearly all the private and public teaching of 
Jesus, something crops out concerning the kingdom 
then so near. Let us see, then, what we can gather up 
from these numerous and various sayings to assist us 
in forming a just conception of that regeneration with- 
out which we can not enter the kingdom of God. 

I. Let us say that the descriptive phrase, "king- 
dom of heaven," or of the heavens, so frequ^ently used 
by John and Jesus, itself imports that the kingdom 
would, in its very nature, stand in marked contrast with 
the kingdoms of this world. It was to be a reign of 
heavenly powers — ^a reign, therefore, in the hearts and 
lives of men ; and could not enter into a man, or be 
entered into by man, except as his spiritual nature be- 
came subject to the sway of its heavenly principles. 

2. ''Except your righteousness shall exceed the 
righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in 
no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven " (Matt. v. 
20). What follows is in illustration of this declaration, 
and goes to show that the obedience that character- 
ized the scribes and Pharisees, as a class, was at best 
but external and formal, and generally insincere and 
hypocritical. The obedience that Christ requires is 
that of the heart and the spirit, rendered in all sincer- 
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tty and honesty. Supreme devotion to truth and right- 
eousness is therefore the spiritual requirement, without 
submission to which there can be no entrance into the 
kingdom of heaven. The change from the legalism, 
formalism, ritualism, and hypocrisy of the scribes and 
Pharisees to this reverential and complete consecra- 
tion of heart and life to truth and righteousness, was so 
great that it was not inaptly expressed by being bom 
anew — for it involved the overthrow of their old char- 
acter to its very foundations, and the beginning of a 
new life, laid in different principles, nourished by new 
influences, and bearing new fruit. 

Closely akin to this is the declaration in Matt. vii. 
21 : "Not every one that saith unto me. Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven ; but he that 
doeth the will of my Father who is in heaven. " It fol- 
lows from this that a complete surrender of one's will 
to the will of God is essential to citizenship in the 
kingdom of God. There must be a renunciation of all 
other sovereignties, and a complete submission to the 
sovereignty of the Lord Jesus. Everything that would 
draw away the heart and the life from Jesus, must be 
surrendered. This is why our Lord declared that it is 
*' easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, 
than for a rich man [that is, as he himself defines it, a 
man who trusts in riches] to enter into the kingdom of 
God " (Mark x. 24, 25). There need be no mistake 
about this. Whatever is loved and trusted in, controls 
the life and the destiny. Those only can enter the 
kingdom of heaven and partake of its life and destiny, 
who love and trust in Jesus with a supreme love and 
trust. The heart must be so changed that nothing su- 
perior to this, or contrary to this, shall henceforth con- 
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trol it. This is a new principle of tife^ out of which 
flows a new character and a new destiny. Another 
passage illustrative of the same truth is found in Matt, 
xviii. 3 : " Except ye turn, and become as little chil- 
dren, ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of 
heaven." They were filled with carnal ambitions, 
leading to strifes for selfish advancement. They must 
renounce all this, and become partakers of a new spirit 
— or they could have no place in the kingdom of 
heaven. 

3. " Being asked by the Pharisees when the king- 
dom ^of God Cometh, he answered them and said. The 
kingdom of God cometh not with observation : neither 
shall they say, Lo, here ! or. There ! for lo, the kingdom 
of God is within you" (Luke xvii. 20). "Within 
you," that is, a power within the heart; or "in your 
midst," that is among you^ though you see it not. This 
does not imply that the kingdom of God would have 
no external form or visible manifestation — ^although it 
is true that at the time these words were spoken it had 
not received any objective form, but existed only in 
the person of its prospective King, and in its principles 
as he unfolded them and lodged them in the hearts of 
men. The meaning is, that the kingdom would not 
come with outward display, like earthly kingdoms ; 
that it was not to be heralded by wars and conquests, 
or to consist of material wealth, splendor and power ; 
but that it was a spiritual kingdom, establishing its 
power in the hearts of men, and swaying their lives by 
the divine potencies of truth and love. It follows that 
its subjects will be so far changed in heart as to re- 
nounce the sway of material forces and the service of 
merely material interests, and accept the dominion of 
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the spiritual potencies — the potencies of truth and 
grace — ^that reign in the kingdom of heaven. 

4. In the parable of the Sower, the harvest sprung 
from the seed sown in good soil. Without the seed 
sown, there could be no harvest. Without a proper 
soil in which to sow the seed, there could be no har- 
vest. "The word of the kingdom " corresponds to 
the seed (Matt xiii. 19 ; Luke viii. 1 1). As there can 
be no harvest without a development of the life which 
is in the seed, so there can be no Christian character — 
no harvest of righteousness — except as the spiritual seed, 
the word of God, is received into the heart. If, there- 
fore, the new life is the product of the Holy Spirit, it 
is the product of the Spirit t/irough the word, the seed 
of the kingdom. Hence, the word of God is called 
** the word of life ; " and Jesus said, ** It is the spirit 
that quickeneth. . . The words that I speak unto 
you, are spirit and are life" (John vi. 63). While, 
therefore, we are said to be begotten by the Spirit, or 
born of the Spirit, we are also said to be ** begotten 
again, not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, 
through the word of God^ which liveth and abideth" 
(I. Pet. i. 23; Jas. i. 18). We conclude, therefore, 
that those who enter the kingdom of God are regener- 
ated by the Spirit through tite word of God; that that 
word, which is spirit and life, believed and received 
into the heart, becomes the source of a new life, and 
changes the heart from the false to the true, from evil 
to good, and thus prepares the believer to accept the 
authority and submit to the reign of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

5. "Jesus answered. My kingdom is not of this 
world : if my kingdom were of this world, then would 
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my servants fight, that I should not be delivered to the 
Jews : but now is my kingdom not from hence. Pilate 
therefore said unto him. Art thou a king then ? Jesus 
answered, Thou sayest it, for I am a king. To this 
end have I been born, and to this end am I come into 
the world, that I should bear witness unto the truth. 
Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice " 
(John xviii. 36-38). Here it comes out clearly that 
the life-power of the kingdom of Christ is the power of 
truth ; and that the citizens of this kingdom are those 
who accept and obey the truth that Jesus teaches. Take in 
connection with this, the language of Jesus to his dis- 
ciples (John xvi. 13) : " Howbeit when he, the Spirit of 
truths is come, he shall guide you into all the truths The 
power of the Spirit is put forth in the truth which the 
Spirit reveals. This truth is the seed of the kingdom. 
Every one who receives this truth into his heart is be- 
gotten unto a new life and prepared for birth into the 
kingdom of God, where this new life may be nourished 
and developed into ''the measure of the stature of the 
fullness of Christ" (Eph. iv. 13). Such a believer, 
thus begotten by the Spirit, through the truth, is 
"bom of water" when he is baptized, and thus born 
of water and the Spirit, he enters into the kingdom of 
God. 

6. In the light of all this teaching, preparatory to 
the setting up of the kingdom, read Acts ii. , and see 
how all that Jesus previously taught concerning this 
kingdom is realized. Here we have the Spirit, the 
water, and sinners regenerated and brought into the 
kingdom. 

(i) The Spirit descends from heaven and becomes 
a fountain of inspiration in the hearts of the chosen 
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apostles of Jesus, to whom he promised that the Spirit 
of truth should come and guide them into all the truth. 

(2) The apostles, "filled with the Spirit," pro- 
claimed the truth concerning Jesus to a multitude of 
hearers. 

(3) When they heard this truth, thus presented, 
' ' they were pricked in their hearts, and cried out, 
Men, brethren, what shall we do ? " They were thus 
convicted of sin, righteousness and judgment by the 
Spirit of God. 

(4) Peter said to them, ' ' Repent and be baptized, 
every one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, for the 
remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the 
Holy Spirit." 

(5) Then they that gladly received his word — ^re- 
ceived the message of the Spirit of truth, being thus 
begotten unto a new life, were baptized — ^bom of water ; 
and the same day there were added to them about 
three thousand souls. Three thousand were thus bom 
from above, and entered into the kingdom of God. 
They renounced their old life; they put away their 
sins ; they put their trust in Jesus as Lord and Christ ; 
they were, in view of their faith and repentance, '* bap- 
tized into Christ ; " they were enrolled among the sub- 
jects of King Jesus, the citizens of his kingdom. 

Thus what was metaphorical and obscure in the con- 
versation with Nicodemus, becomes literal and clear in 
the proclamation of the gospel of salvation to the world. 
' ' Except a man be bom of water and the Spirit, he can 
not enter into the kingdom of God," finds its equiva- 
lent in the open proclamation to all the world, ''He 
that believeth and is baptized shall be saved " (Mark 
xvi. 16), and in the announcement of the terms of en- 
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trance into the kingdom, by Peter who had ''the 
keys of the kingdom," "Repent and be baptized 
every one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, for the 
remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the 
Holy Spirit" 
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CHRIST'S JUDiEAN MINISTRY— JESUS AND 
JOHN— iENON NEAR TO SALIM. 

( Read John ill. 22 — iv. 3). 

That our Lord left Jerusalem shortly after the close 
of the passover festival, is evident from John iii. 22 : 
"After these things came Jesus and his disciples into 
the land of Judaea ; and there he tarried with them, and 
baptized." How long he remained in Judaea, and how 
far his travels extended, we can not certainly know. 
His "tarrying " with his disciples at certain places, in- 
dicates a leisurely itineracy ; and if we take the lan- 
guage of Peter to Cornelius (Acts x. 37), ** which was 
published throughout all Judaea," as referring to this 
period, it probably occupied some months — from 
April, the time of the passover, to the winter sowing 
time in December or January — basing the calculation 
on John iv. 35, as referring to the sowing season then 
present. But the language, * ' Say not ye, There are 
yet four months, and then cometh the harvest," may 
be nothing more than a proverbial expression, to indi- 
cate the lapse of time between the seeding and the har- 
vest, and hence the necessary interval between the 
teaching time and the time of reaping its fruits. We 
think it likely that two or three months, at least, were 
employed in teaching and baptizing in the land of Ju- 
daea. As we know from John iv. 45, that the fame of 
our Lord's teaching and miracles at Jerusalem had pre- 
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ceded him into Galilee, we are safe in conjecturing that 
in all parts of Judaea his fame had gone before him ; 
and this is confirmed 'by the complaint of some of 
John's disciples (John iii. 26), that '*all come to him." 
Yet we are led to conclude that while the 'people 
thronged to his preaching, his doctrine met with no 
cordial reception. This appears from John iv. 44: 
*'For Jesus himself testified that a prophet hath no 
honor in his own country ; " and from John the Bap- 
tist's testimony, "no man receiveth his testimony" 
(John iii. 32). It was too near to Jerusalem, the head- 
quarters of political and ecclesiastical bigotry. The 
myrmidons of the senators and the doctors of the law 
were everywhere, to thwart the purposes of Jesus by 
exciting the prejudices and awakening the fears of the 
people. All the energy of the synagogue and the 
temple was employed in the unholy task. The masses 
yielded to priestly and rabbinical sway, while those 
who, like Nicodemus, were impressed with the doc- 
trine and miracles ot the new teacher, were awed 
into silence by the threatening aspect of the ruling 
powers. 

The preaching of Jesus was the same as that of 
John (Matt. iv. 17, 23), and the baptism administered 
by his disciples was also the same as that of John's — a 
baptism into a life of preparation for the coming king- 
dom. 

John was preaching and baptizing (John iii. 23, 24). 
What we have learned from John's gospel must be 
taken to supply the history between Matt. iv. 1 1 and 
12. The visit to Galilee mentioned by Matthew (verse 
13) was later than that brought to notice in our pres- 
ent lesson. John had received no notice to quit, and 
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although he felt that he was decreasing in influence 
and authority, he awaited an authoritative release from 
the work to which he had been divinely called, and 
went patiently and faithfully on with his work. Jesus, 
in Judaea, supplemented his work, or became a 
co-worker with him in fulfilling his mission in heralding 
the approaching kingdom, and baptizing penitents into 
the faith of the coming Messiah. After our Lord left 
Judaea, and John was cast into prison, Jesus, the 
twelve (Matt. x. 7) and the seventy (Luke x. 9) con- 
tinued the same proclamation of the approaching reign 
of heaven ; but we hear no more of baptisms. Whether 
the baptism ceased with John's personal ministry, or 
was continued by the twelve and the seventy, we can 
not certainly say. If it did continue there is no record 
of it. 

While there was no rivalry between Jesus and John, 
a jealous spirit soon appeared among the disciples of 
the latter. They were vexed to witness the transfer of 
popular interest from their beloved leader to Jesus — 
the same accursed party spirit, the spirit of glorying in 
a favorite leadership, which has been so baneful to the 
interests of truth in all the ages of Christian history. 
Happy had it been for the Church of God if all the 
leading spirits in church history had possessed the hu- 
mility, magnanimity and loyalty of John the Baptist. 
It is worth while, even now, as a lesson for ambitious 
spirits, who are unsuccessful in pushing and elbowing 
their way into prominence, and chafe under the sense 
of the great wrong done to them, in that the public 
voice exalts others to pinnacles of fame and influence 
which they ought to occupy, to record the closing 
words of this grand man : 
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" A man can receive nothing, except it have been given him from heaven. 
Ye yourselves bear me witness that I said, I am not the Christ, but, that I 
am sent before him. He that hath the bride is the bridegroom : but the 
friend of the bridegroom, who standeth and heareth him, rejoiceth greatly 
because of the bridegroom's voice : this my joy therefore is made full. He 
must increase, but I must decrease." 

Read and ponder, all ye self-seekers ! Fame and 
power are of value only as they enable us to do a 
true work for God. For this purpose, they will be 
given from heaven as far as we can be safely entrusted 
with them. Beyond this, "a man can receive noth- 
ing except it have been given from heaven." He may 
seize such treasures for himself, but *' he that exalteth 
himself shall be abased." It may be safely said that 
every man worthy to fill a responsible place will have 
quite as much influence as he will be able to account 
for in the day of judgment, and if he is entitled to 
more than he has, more will be given to him. Let him 
attend to his work, and leave the qustion of honor to 
the disposal of God. And, whatever eminence he may 
be allowed to reach, let him be prepared to yield to 
others when they can occupy it to a better advantage, 
and say, with the pure-hearted Baptist : * * My joy is 
full. He must increase, but I must decrease." 

There is a very valuable lesson, too, in the course 
pursued by our Lord at this time. He saw the ap- 
proaching strife. It would not only have been easy to 
provoke a ruinous strife among the friends of the king- 
dom, but it would have been impossible to avoid it, if 
personal considerations had not been held in abeyance. 
Jesus, as the confessed superior of John, might have 
insisted on holding his ground. John, with great force, 
could have urged that he was there by a divine coll, 
and could only retire at the call of the authority that 
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placed him there. What a grand opportunity for the 
assertion of rival leaderships ! And how zealously the 
friends of either party would have entered into the 
rivalry ! And how the common enemy — the proud and 
corrupt Pharisees (John iv. i) — would have fomented 
the strife and rejoiced over its destructiveness ! To 
prevent all this evil, Jesus quietly withdrew from the 
scene and departed to another field of labor. He * * left 
Judaea, and departed again into Galilee," and the dan- 
ger was over ! Palestine was large enough for both, 
for the little while that John and Jesus had to occupy 
it together. How often would mischievous strifes be 
avoided, if only personal considerations were foregone ! 
O for more of "the meekness and gentleness of 
Christ" 

ANON, NEAR TO SALIM. 

The scene of John's ministry was, at this time, 
*'iEnon, near to Salim." The site is uncertain, and 
opinions concerning it are various. At present, how- 
ever, there is a decided prevalence of opinion in favor of 
the village Saletn^ east of Nablus or Shechem in Samaria. 
Robinson, Stanley, Conder and Thomson agree in this. 
Lieut. Conder, the first European who carefully exam- 
ined the eastern hills of Samaria, thus describes the 
locality : 

The head-springs are found in an open valley surrounded by desolate 
and shapeless hills. The water gushes out over a stony bed, and flows 
rapidly down in a Hne stream surrounded by bushes of oleander. The sup- 
ply is perennial, and a continuous succession of little springs occurs along 
the bed of the valley, so that the current becomes the principal western 
affluent of Jordan south of the Vale of Jezreel. The valley is open in 
most parts of its course, and we find the two requisites for the scene of 
the baptism of a huge multitude — an open space, and abundance of water. 
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Hot only does the name Saiem occttr in the village three miles south of the 
valley, but the name iEnon, signifying ** ^)rings," is recognizable at the 
village of Abmftf four miles north of the streank There is only one other 
place of the latter name in Palestine, Beii Amun, near Hebron ; but this 
is a place that has no very fine supply of water, and no Salem near it On 
the other hand, there are many other Salems all over Palestine, but none 
of them has an Mnon near it. The site of Wady Farah is the only 
one where all the requisites are met — the two names, the fine water sup- 
t»ly, the proximity of the desert, and the open character of the ground 
( Tent- Work, I 92). 

Prof. J. W. McGarvey, who visited this region, 
says : 

About two miles north of Askar the plain of Moreh terminates, and a 
very lofty mountain crowned with white wely rises abruptly from its 
northern extremity. 

Just before reaching the northwestern comer of the plain we have op- 
posite to us, on a slope at the northwestern curve of the plain, the village 
of Salim (Salem), near to which was the baptizing place of Mnon, The 
most direct and the easiest route to the latter place crosses the plain 
and passes through Salem ; but the author, preferring to trace the waters 
from the fountain-head, continued along the Damascus road, following the 
course of fVady Bedan, about three miles north of the end of the plain of 
Moreh. These three miles pass over a very rugged road. The road runs 
into and crosses IVady Bedan in the midst of a group of four water-mills, 
which do the chief part of the grinding for Shechem and the surrounding 
country. By continuing on the Damascus road until another mountain- 
span immediately north is crossed, we may enter into the head of Wady 
Farah ; but as that wady unites with Wady Bedan about two miles below 
the mills just mentioned, it is better to turn down the latter wady and fol- 
low Its course. It runs ahnost directly to the east. In the course of these 
two miles we pass eight more water-mills, the last at the junction of the two 
wadies, and supplied by a race from Wady Farah. About four miles be-* 
low this, the bed of the wady, which has been very narrow thus far, and is 
in no place wide enough to accommodate a large multitude, such as as- 
sembled to hear the preaching of John, suddenly expands on the northern 
side of the stream to about a mile in width, with a gradual upward slope 
toward the north, and extends eastward with the stream, along its south- 
ern side, for about two miles. No prettier mountain valley is seen in Pal- 
estine and none more suitable for John's purpose. The stream, for about 
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five miles of its course, as traced by the author, is coDtinnously fringed with 
oleanders, which were then in bloom. Our pAth crossed the stream re- 
peatedly, and we found it abounding in pools from two to three feet deep, 
though at an unusually low stage of water on account of the exceptionally 
dry winter that had preceded. The stream is perennial, and flows thence 
to the Jordan, increasing its volume as it descends through its mountain- 
pass. It enters the Jordan a short distance south of the Daimeh ford. 
Lands of ihi BibU^ pp. 293-94. 

It is not intended, in these studies, to deal with 
questions of chronology and geography, except inci- 
dentally as they may throw light on the meaning of 
the sacred narrative, or remove apparent difficulties that 
em()arrass students whose means of information are 
limited. We are concerned rather with the person, 
the teaching, and the character of Jesus, and the char- 
acters and actions of those who group themselves about 
him during his personal ministry. This chapter is there- 
fore rather a digression — subservient, however, to our 
main object 
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FROM JUDiEA TO SAMARIA. 

(Read John iv. 4-43). 

*' Samaria," says Josephus, "lies between Judaea 
and Galilee. It begins at a village in the great plain 
(of Esdraelon) called Ginea, and ends at the district or 
' toparch ' of Akrabbim, and is of the same character 
as Judaea. Both countries are made up of hills and val- 
leys, and are moist for agriculture, and very fruitful. 
They have abundance of trees, and are full of autumnal 
fruit, both wild and cultivated. They are not naturally 
watered by many rivers, but claim their chief moisture 
from the rains, of which they have no want. As to 
the rivers they have, their waters are exceedingly 
sweet. By reason, also, of the excellent grass, their 
cattle yield more milk than those of other places, and 
both countries show the greatest proof of excellence 
and plenty. They are each very full of people." 
While the scenery of Samaria is much less picturesque 
than that of Galilee — its flat valleys, its straight 
lines of hills, with their nearly equal hight and 
rounded tops, causing a monotony which is unknown 
in the more rugged and ever varying scenery of Galilee 
— it is a more desirable region than Judaea, healthier, 
pleasanter, and more fruitful. The direct road from 
Judaea to Galilee lies through Samaria, though anciently 
the Jews, owing to their hatred of the Samaritans, often 
took the more circuitous route through Peraea, as our 
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Lord Himself seems later to have done when He found 
Samaritan prejudice fierce against Him and His dis- 
ciples because they were Jews (Luke ix. 51-56). The 
route to Galilee through Samaria passed through the 
finest and most fruitful country of Central Palestine, of 
which Dean Stanley says: 

**' From the hills through which the main roate of Palestine most al- 
ways have nin, the traveler descends into a wide plain, the widest and the 
most beantifttl of the plains of the Ephraimite Mountains, one mass of 
corn unbroken by boundary or hedge, from the midst of which start up 
olive trees, themselves unenclosed as the fields in which they stand. Over 
the hills which close the southern end of this plain, far away in the dis- 
tance, is caught the first glimpse of the snowy ridge of Hermon. Its 
western side is bounded by the abutments of two mountain ranges, run- 
ning from west to east These ranges are Gerizim and Ebal ; and up the 
opening between them, not seen finom the plain, lies the modem town of 
Nablfis—the most beautifiil, perhaps it might be said the only very beauti- 
ful spot in central Palestine.*' {Smai and PaUstitu, pp. 333-34). Con- 
cerning the Valley of Shechem he adds: 

" A valley green with grass, gray with olive gardens, sloping down 
on each side ; firesh springs rushing down in all directions ; at the end, a 
white town with dome-shaped roofs, embowered in all this verdure, lodged 
between the high mountains which extend on each side of the valley — 
that on the north, Ebal ; that on the south, Gerizim ; this is the aspeot of 
Nablils." 

'' Here," says Vandebilde,as quoted by Stanley {Suuuima Palestine^ 
pp. 230-31), "there is no wilderness; here there are no wild thickets; 
yet there is always shade, not of the oak or terebinth, but of the olive grove, 
so soft in color, so picturesque in form, that for its sake we can willingly 
dispense with all other wood. Here there are no impetuous mountain 
torrents, yet there is water — water, too, in more ooptous supplies than any- 
where else in the land, and it is just to its many fountains, rills and 
water-courses, that the valley owes its exquisite beauty. The exhala- 
tions remain hovering among the branches and leaves of the olive trees, and 
hence the lovely bluish haze that gives such a charm to the landscape. 
The valley is far from broad— in some places not exceeding a few hun- 
dred feet. This you find generally enclosed on all sides ; there, likewise, 
are the vapors condensed. And so you advance under the shade of the 
foliage, along the living waters, and charmed by the melody of a host of 
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singing-birds — for they, too, know where to find their best quarters — 
while the perspective fades away and is lost in the damp, vapory atmos- 
phere.*' 

It will add to the interest of our present lesson, if 
the reader is able to form some definite idea of the 
scene of our Lord's conversation with the woman of 
Samaria. 

Concerning the Samaritans, it may be well to note 
their origin as given in II. King's xvii. 24-41. The 
idolatrous peoples by whom the land was repeopled 
after the captivity of the ten tribes, were led to recog- 
nize Jehovah as the tutelary deity of the land, and to 
mingle His worship with that of their own idols. As 
some of the Israelites were left in the land (II. Kings 
xxiv. 14, XXV. 12), they would naturally learn from 
them of Jehovah and his wondrous deeds, and they 
seem to have inclined more and more to his worship, so 
that when the captives of Judah returned from Babylon, 
they were desirous of joining them in rebuilding the 
temple at Jerusalem (Ezra iv.). Being repulsed by the 
Jews, they built a temple of their own on Mt. Gerizim, 
and made a high priest of one Manasseh, of the sacer- 
dotal order, whom Nehemiah had expelled from Jeru- 
salem. From this time, a worship, modeled after that 
at Jerusalem, seems to have drawn the Samaritans 
entirely away from idolatry. They recognized the di- 
vine authority of the five books of Moses. Although 
their temple was destroyed by the Asmonean prince, 
John Hyrcanus, about b. c. i 50, they still continued to 
hold Mt. Gerizim as the proper seat of acceptable wor- 
ship ; and, indeed, Shechem with its surroundings had 
many sacred associations to give it peculiar sanctity. 
Here is where Abram halted when he first came to the 
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land of Canaan (Gen. xii. 6), and builded his altar to 
Jehovah. Here, on Jacob's return from Mesopotamia, 
he pitched his tent (Gen. xxxiii. i8) and bought land 
of Hamor, and erected an altar, and dug the well of 
which we read in our present lesson. Here Joseph 
was buried (Josh. xxiv. 32). Shechem had also been 
the capital of the ten tribes (I. Ki. xii. 25), and was 
held in reverence by all the tribes as a sacred place. 
(See Deut. xxvii., Josh, xxiv.) To this day it is said 
that about one hundred and fifty still worship in a little 
synagogue at the foot of Mt. Gerizim — ^all that are left 
of the ancient Samaritan worshipers, and described by 
Dean Stanley as ' ' the oldest and the smallest sect in 
the world." The Jewish hate of Samaritans probably 
began in the secession of the ten tribes and the estab- 
lishment of a rival throne in Samaria. This was made 
more bitter by the heathenish origin and character of 
Its inhabitants after the captivity of the ten tribes. 
And this again was intensified by the erection of a rival 
temple on Mt. Gerizim, and the establishment of a 
rival worship. Moriah and Gerizim became party 
watchwords, to which religious bigotry responded with 
intensest zeal and bitterness. The escape of malcon- 
tents and outlaws from one territory to the other would 
also nourish this hate, which became so intolerant that 
** the Jews had no dealings with the Samaritans." 

About a mile and a half from Nablus or Neapolis — 
though Sychar may have been a village not more than 
half so far away — at the eastern foot of Gerizim, sur- 
rounded by the debris of an old church which once 
stood over it, is Jacob's well. It is one of the few 
places the identification of which is beyond reasonable 
doubt, Christians, Jews, Mohammedans, and Samari- 
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tans all agreeing as to the site. Shechem and Jacob's 
well enjoy a fame because of their sacred associations* 
which outlives the material greatness and splendor of 
many once renowned cities. The city of Samaria, 
which gave its name to this district of Palestine, though 
destroyed by John Hyrcanus, had recently been rebuilt 
by Herod the Great, who gave it the name of Sebaste. 
It was only six miles distant ; yet there is not here even 
a hint of its existence. Its material grandeur, destined 
soon again to perish, is not worthy of mention in the 
presence of Ebal and Gerizim, Shechem and the well 
of Jacob — for on all these, in numerous holy associa- 
tions, rests the glory of Jehovah : and now they are to 
be made immortal by a visit from the Son of God I 

Weary with travel, hungry, oppressed with the 
noonday heat, Jesus sat down by the well to rest, 
while his disciples went to the neighboring city to buy 
food. It is worth while to note how selfish interests 
prevail even over the stern inhibitions of sectarian big- 
otry and cruelty. "The Jews have no dealings with 
the Samaritans ; " yet when a Jew was hungry, he 
would buy food of a Samaritan, and the Samaritan 
would smother his hate in an assumed complaisance if 
he had an opportunity to make money by traffic with a 
Jew ! The Talmud, it is said, commends the unleav- 
ened bread, the cheese, and other food of the Samari- 
tans, and the Samaritan country, with its roads and its 
products, were pronounced clean to a Jew — because 
there were times when these might be needed by the 
Jews, and it was necessary that they should not be re- 
garded as sources of defilement I Such are the vagaries 
to which bigotry on one hand, and selfishness on the 
other, give birth. So we see that, with all the bitter 
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hate between Jew and Samaritan, the disciples were 
able to buy food — for hunger is stronger even than 
Jewish bigotry, and the love of money is supreme over 
Samaritan hate ! A knowledge of all this serves to give 
keener point to the parable of the good Samaritan 
(Luke X. 30-37) in which religious hate and love of 
money and dread of public sentiment, all give way to 
the pleadings of humanity and to a just conception of 
what is due to man as man. 

A woman from Sychar — which may have been the 
same as Shechem, or perhaps a distinct village nearer 
to the well— came with her pitcher to obtain a supply 
of water. If it seemed to offer an opportunity to sow 
some seeds of divine truth, the opportunity was cer- 
tainly not a promising one. In view of the mutual 
hate and intolerance of Jew and Samaritan, it might be 
regarded as a hopeless task on the part of a Jew to im- 
part instruction to a Samaritan. No Samaritan was 
allowed by the Jews to become a proselyte ; all bargains 
made with a Samaritan were invalid ; to receive one of 
them into a Jew's house was to bring down the curse 
of God ; Samaritans would have no part in the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. The hate and scorn of the Jews^by 
Samaritans was not less. How, then, could a Jew pre- 
sume to preach to a Samaritan, or, worse than this, to 
hold converse with a Samaritan woman t — for to talk 
with a woman in public was one of the six things for- 
bidden to a Jewish Rabbi. Worse even than this : the 
woman was evidently of bad reputation, and justly so. 
The wonder is not that Jesus should have desired earn- 
estly to win a sinful Samaritan from error and from 
wicked ways — for we can associate with His name naught 
of Jewish bigotry or cruel hate; but that there was 
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any possibility that even He could win his way through 
these apparently insuperable obstacles to a heart stung 
to bitterness by Jewish haughtiness, nursed into hate 
by Samaritan prejudice, and sold to evil under the do- 
minion of sinful passion. It is surely worthy of study 
by all who would win souls, and especially by those 
who are easily discouraged in the presence of difficul- 
ties. But here, for the present, we must leave our be- 
loved Lord, weary, hungry, thirsty, and oppressed 
with the heat of noonday, entering into human experi- 
ences of fatigue and want, holding in abeyance the 
power by which every want might have been instanta- 
neously supplied, and ready to forget even the cravings 
of hunger and the natural pleadings for rest in his de- 
sire to do good to an erring souL 
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WINNING SOULS. 

It is as an illustration of our Lord's manner of win- 
ning souls that this narrative has its chief value. We 
have already pointed out the difficulties in this case, in 
the way of soul-winning. Let us now note how these 
were overcome. 

There was nothing strange to the Samaritan woman 
in finding a stranger seated near the well. It was 
known as a halting place for travelers, for the sake of 
rest and refreshment. Nor was there any rudeness on 
her part in proceeding to fill her water-jar without the 
slightest recognition of the stranger's presence. Court- 
esy, so far from requiring such recognition from a 
woman, sternly forbade it, especially when the stranger 
was a Jew. 

Jesus opened the conversation with a request for a 
drink of water. This was a skillful approach, i. In 
the heat of the day, parched with thirst, and having no 
means of drawing water from the well, it was natural 
that he should petition for this kindness. If anything 
could justify disregard of conventional rules and estab- 
lished customs, and redeem it from all rudeness and of- 
fensiveness, it was the needy condition of the peti- 
tioner. 2. It was recognized throughout the East as a 
sacred and joyful duty to give a drink of water to any 
one in need. This was a universal law of hospitality, 
rising superior to all laws of nation, sect, or rank. 
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3. Nothing can more surely propitiate the prejudiced 
Samaritan woman than such a request. It implied^ in 
some sort, superiority in the person addressed. Jesus 
was a suppliant — she was to be the benefactress. To 
ask a favor is often a surer road to the human heart 
than to grant a favor. It could not possibly offend this 
woman to find a Jew a suppliant for her bounty. How- 
ever bitter her prejudice toward Jews, it must disarm 
her to find a Jew, so far from any offensive assumption 
of superiority, practically ignoring the differences be- 
tween Jew and Samaritan, and voluntarily confessing 
his dependence on a Samaritan's good will. He stooped 
to conquer. 

Let us learn here the important lesson of skillful 
approach to those whose souls we would win. We 
must study human nature, and have proper regard to 
circumstances, if we would gain access to human 
hearts. Rudeness, boorishness, awkwardness, need- 
less assault on hostile prejudices, have often locked and 
barred the doors of the heart against the truth, when 
gentleness and prudence and condescension would 
have opened them wide, with a generous welcome to 
the entering guest. Souls must be won^ not driven into 
submission. 

The Samaritan woman was so far conciliated that 
she entered into conversation with the stranger. She 
knew him to be a Jew. His speech and manner indi- 
cated this. But she did not turn scornfully away. She 
intended, we presume, to grant his request, but, 
though her sympathy was touched, she could not en- 
tirely suppress her Samaritan prejudice. " How is it 
that thou, being a Jew, askest drink of me, who am a 
Samaritan woman ? " Here was a fine chance for a dis- 
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pute ! How eagerly many professed soul-savers would 
have taken up the gauntlet thus thrown down, and 
rushed into strife ! Not so Jesus. His o:>ject is to in- 
troduce new and saving truth into her heart, in whose 
light these narrow prejudices will vanish. He there- 
fore answers, ' ' If thou knewest the gift of God, and 
who it is that saith to thee, Give me to drink, thou 
wouldst have asked of him, and he would have given 
thee living water." As if to say, '* Poor, way-worn 
and dependent as I appear to be, I am nevertheless 
capable of conferring on thee vastly greater benefits 
than I ask from thee. Didst thou but know me and 
the precious gifts in my possession, thou wouldst be 
iny suppliant, and I would give to thee living water." 
Here we notice one of the peculiarities of our Lord's 
teaching — the use of natural and iamiUar objects— ob- 
jects present on the occasion or suggested by it— ^o 
convey an idea of the invisible and spiritual. Thus to 
the fishers on the shore of the sea he says, ' ' Follow 
me, and I will make you fishers of men " (Matt iv. 18, 
19). When He restores sight to a blind man, he takes 
the occasion to say, " For judgment .came I into this 
world, that they who see not may see, and that they 
who see may become blind " (John ix. 39). Passing 
by a vineyard. He says to his disciples: ''I am the 
true vine, and my Father is the husbandman. • • . 
Abide in me, and I in you. As the branch can not 
bear fruit of itself except it abide in the vine, so neither 
can ye, except ye abide in me. I am the vine, ye are 
the branches '* (John xv. 1-5). When Peter — ^whose 
name signifies a stone or rock — made that remarkable 
announcement of the divinity of Jesus, ''Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God," the response was : 
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'*Thou art Peter, and on this rock I will build my 
church " (Matt. xvi. i8). When the question of ^<fA< 
is uppermost, He bids His disciples ** beware of the 
leaven of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees" (Matt, 
xvi. 5-12) ; and when one proposes to follow Him if 
he may be allowed first to go and bury his father, the 
answer is: " Let the dead bury their dead" (Luke ix. 
59, 6o). And in the narrative now under considera- 
tion, as water was the prominent question, He sets 
forth the spiritual blessings at His disposal under the 
imagery of "living water," or spring- water, in oppo- 
sition to stagnant cistern-water. It was not expected 
that the language would be fully understood, but it 
would convey an idea of some great good, and would 
lead to further inquiry; and thus his request for a 
draught of water from Jacob's well would be a stepping- 
stone to higher things. It had the desired result. 
"Sir," she replied, "thou hast nothing to draw 
with, and the well is deep ; " thou canst not therefore 
mean the water of this well ; " from whence then hast 
thou that living water? Art thou greater than our fa- 
ther Jacob, who gave us the well, and drank thereof 
himself, and his sons, and his cattle ? " Another open 
door to controversy ! How promptly and earnestly 
many soul-seekers would have seized the occasion to 
show that Jacob was not the father of the Samaritans, 
thus exploding this boastful sectarian pretension ! It 
is quite important sometimes to know what not to say. 
There are occasions when silence indeed is golden. It was 
of no moment, just now, whether or not Jacob was the 
father of the Samaritans ; Jesus, therefore, avoids this 
needless issue. He would have this poor woman led 
into a better idea of spiritual things. He therefore re- 
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plies : ' ' Every one that drinketh of this water shall 
thirst again, but whosoever drinketh of the water I 
shall give him, shall never thirst ; but the water I shall 
give him shall become in him a well of water springing 
up unto eternal life." Though the meaning was evi- 
dently but dimly apprehended, there was at least a 
grasping of the thought of permanent, abiding good, in 
contrast with the transitory, perishable blessings of 
mortal, sin-cursed life. If the words were taken liter- 
ally, what a blessing it would be to slake thirst once 
for all, so as no longer to be compelled daily ** to come 
hither to draw.'' If, familiar as she probably was with 
the highly figurative and parabolical style of religious 
teachers, she began to catch a glimpse of a higher 
meaning, our Lord's words must have gone home to 
her heart with a strange power. Her earthly lot of 
poverty and toil, from which there was no escape but 
through death, was oppressive even to hopelessness. 
She had sought such relief from this as the sensual en- 
joyments within reach of the poor could afford. It 
had not satisfied. She was a child of sin and sorrow, 
and an heir of death. Her soul had no rest, but was 
mourning evermore over perished pleasures, and thirst- 
ing evermore for some higher good. Could it be that 
imperishable joys were at last within her reach ? Did 
this strange man really mean that there were satisfying 
joys here and eternal life hereafter, which she might 
have for asking ? In the doubt and bewilderment of 
her heart, and yet with an eager desire for that superior 
good, whatever it might be, which he promised, she in 
turn becomes a suppliant: "Sir, give me this water, 
that I thirst not, neither come all the way hither to 
draw." The first end is gained: her prejudice is sub- 
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dued ; her attention is secured ; a desire for something 
better than her life of ignorance and sin is awakened. 

It was next needful that her conscience should be ag- 
itated — that a sense of her great sinfulness should be 
awakened ; she would then better know the thirst of 
which this Jewish Rabbi had spoken, what he meant by 
that water of life that should spring up unto life eter- 
nal. The method by which this end was reached is 
worthy of study. Jesus makes no direct charge against 
her of sinfulness. He simply says, "Go, call thy hus- 
band and come hither." In downright honesty she an- 
swers, **I have no husband." **Thou saidst well, I 
have no husband," says Jesus, "for thou hast had five 
husbands, and he whom thou now hast is not thy hus- 
band: this hast thou said truly." Thus through her 
own admission the truth is brought out ; the great sin 
of her life is revealed, and she is made to feel not only 
the hideousness of her sinful life, but the presence of 
One to whose searching gaze her heart and life are bare. 
Stained and polluted as she is, she stands in the pres- 
ence and feels the rebukes of Holiness, gently and con- 
siderately as they are administered. By gentle and 
wise dealing ker heart is kept open^ when fierce rebuke 
might have closed it forever. * * He that winneth souls 
is wise." There is art and skill in winning a soul. 

One thing was clear — and that, doubtless, was one 
reason why Jesus gave so much attention to her case — 
this woman was honest. There is no attempt to deny 
or to apologize for her sinfulness, or to lay the blame 
of her wicked life on others. "Sir," she replies, "I 
preceive that thou art a prophet" — a frank admission 
of the truth of the statement that had just been made 
concerning her life. Then, as if anxious to escape 
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from a very unwelcome subject, she adds: "Our fa- 
thers worshipped in this mountain ; and ye say, that in 
Jerusalem is the place where men ought to worship." 
** She essays," says Lyman Abott, "to change the 
conversation from a tone too personal to be comfort- 
able, by bringing up the standing controversy between 
Jew and Samaritan as to place of worship : not the last 
time that men have endeavored to evade the plain duty 
of repentance for acknowledged sin by discussing doubt- 
ful theological problems " {Jesus of Nazareth, p. 133). 
Alas ! this exaltation of rite and dogma over justice 
and holiness is often the rule, rather than the excep- 
tion, among religionists. Those of the Saviour's day 
tithed mint, anise and cumin, while the weightier mat- 
ters of the law were neglected. For ages, all sorts of 
crime and wrong could be condoned, while neglect of 
humanly devised rites and doubt of humanly formulated 
doctrines would evoke all the terrors of the Inquisition. 
Bulwer, in Leila, in describing King Ferdinand, during 
the siege of Granada, as making confession to the in- 
quisitor, Tomas de Torquemada, at a time when the 
monarch and the monk had agreed on an extensive 
work of persecution and confiscation, says: ** While 
Ferdinand, whose wonderful abilities were mingled 
with the weakest superstition — who persecuted from 
policy, yet believed, in his own heart, that he punished 
but from piety— confessed, with penitent tears, the grave 
offenses of avas forgotten and beads untold ; and while 
the Dominican admonished, rebuked, or soothed, 
neither prince nor monk ever dreamed that there was 
an error to confess in, or a penance to be adjudged to, 
the cruelty that tortured a fellow being, or the avarice 
that sought pretenses for the extortion of a whole peo- 
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pie. And yet we are told by some philosophers that 
his conscience is a sufficient guide to man ! " Of 
Madame de Montespan it was said that she ' ' found it 
for her interest and vanity to live in habitual violation 
of the seventh commandment, yet was so vigorous in 
her devotions as to weigh her bread in Lent." In this, 
hers was a typical character. Even in Protestant do- 
mains, not long after the time of Luther, it is said that 
'*the greater portion of the common people trusted 
that they would be certainly saved if they believed cor- 
rect doctrines ; if one is neither a Roman Catholic nor a 
Calvinist, and confesses his opposition, he can not pos- 
sibly miss heaven ; holiness is not so necessary, after 
all." (See Auderlin, Die GottUche Offenbarung, vol. i.^ 
pp. 278-81, quoted in Hurst's History of Rationalism^ 
pp. 87, 88.) 

There are not a few, even now, who resort to mis- 
representation and falsehood, as well as detraction, for 
the sake of carrying a point in controversy about the 
soundness and unsoundness of some doctrine, or for 
the sake of some ritualistic peculiarity. We must not, 
therefore, too harshly judge this poor Samaritan 
woman, if she sought to divert attention from her sin- 
ful life by raising the question of Jerusalem or Gerizim 
as the proper place of worship. But we are not at all 
certain that she is guilty of this folly. It may be that, con- 
vinced now that she stood in the presence of a prophet, 
she seized the opportunity which she had now and { 

might never have again, to hear what an inspired teacher [ 

had to say on this vexed question as to the place where 
God was to be worshiped ; and the answer of Jesus rec- 
ognizes the sincerity and anxiety of the questioner : 
' ' Woman, believe me, the hour cometh when neither 
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in this mountain, nor in Jerusalem shall ye worship the 
Father. Ye worship that which ye know not; we 
worship that which we know ; for salvation is from the 
Jews. But the hour cometh, and now is, when the 
true worshipers shall worship the Father in spirit and 
in truth ; for such doth the Father seek to be his 
worshipers. God is Spirit ; and they that worship him 
must worship in spirit and in truth." While decid- 
ing in favor of the Jews in the pending controversy, 
and yielding nothing of the truth to her prejudices, our 
Lord assures his questioner that this is no longer a 
question of importance, since the time of worship in 
kUer and in type is about to give way to a worship in 
spirit and in reality — ^a worship that is real as contrasted 
with the phenomenal; perfect and substantial as op- 
posed to what is imperfect and shadowy ; or that which 
is fully accomplished in contrast with the type which 
prefigured it. It will therefore not depend on place^ but 
may be offered wherever the enlightened and humble 
heart has offerings of faith and love to present. This 
is a yet farther initiation of his hearer into the myste- 
ries of spiritual things. It was a new world that was 
opening to her, and she knew not what to say* It was 
hard to yield the cherished prejudices of a lifetime. 
" I know that Messiah cometh: when he Is come, he 
will declare unto us all things." The Samaritan idea 
of the Messiah was based on the five books of Moses, 
which alone they received as of divine authority. They 
therefore regarded him as a Prophet rather than a 
King, taking Moses' description of him (Deut. xviii. 
15-19), and his mission as having reference to all na- 
tions (Gen. xii. 3, xxii. 18). They were not looking 
for him as a military conqueror, but as a Divine 
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Teacher ; and in the hope of his appearing, this woman, 
painfully conscious alike of her ignorance and guilti- 
ness, takes refuge. The supreme moment has come : 
the heart's door is open ; there is a painful sense of ig- 
norance, sin and wretchedness; in her sigh for the 
Messiah is the confession of her needs and the longings 
of her soul. Jesus meets all these with the frank an- 
nouncement : ' ' I that speak unto thee am he. ' ' How 
this contrasts with the curious utterances to Nicodemus ! 
Only by implication is Nicodemus allowed to think that 
Jesus is the Messiah. To none of the great in Jerusa- 
lem, nor even to the peasantry of Judaea, has there 
been such a revelation of the Messiahship of Jesus as is 
made to this peasant woman of Samaria. In her case, 
there was no danger that the revelation would be in- 
terpreted carnally as meaning an earthly monarch rul- 
ing by the sword ; it would produce no false and mis- 
chievous impression ; moreover the yearnings of an 
honest and penitent soul had a right to be met with 
this divine enlightenment, while the carnal and selfish 
ambitions of the Jews had no just claim to such a reve- 
lation. The water of life is pressed only to the lips of 
those who thirst for righteousness. 

The conversation being interrupted at this point by 
the return of his disciples, the woman hastens back to 
Sychar. In her eagerness to tell the people of the 
water of life, she forgets the water-pot which she had 
come to the well to fill. To every one she meets she 
says : "Come, see a man who told me all things that 
ever I did. Is not this the Christ ? " She hides not 
the truth she had received. She hides not her own 
sins. On the basis of the revelation made to her of her 
own sinful life, she invites her friends and neighbors to 
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come to Jesus. The timorous and politic Nicodemus 
hides all his knowledge in his own heart — stealing away 
by obscure paths from the presence of Jesus — ^main- 
taining for years an unbroken reticence concerning the 
light that had broken in on his own soul. But this poor 
woman, smitten with conviction of sin, and rejoicing 
in the discovery of the "water of life," goes about the 
city proclaiming the Messiah, and urging all thirsty 
and perishing souls to come and drink of this living 
water and live forever I The haughty, timorous Phari- 
see, though clothed with rabbinical dignity and author- 
ity, is yet far from the kingdom of God ; while this ob- 
scure peasant woman of Samaria, because she is honest- 
hearted, truth-loving and penitent, enters in. 

Of the subsequent conversion of many of the Sa- 
maritans, we have no space to speak, nor is it needful 
that we should, for the narrative needs no explanation. 
But we must not omit to notice, as a closing lesson, 
the words of Jesus to his disciples, when they pressed 
him to eat : ' ' I have food to eat that ye know not. 
My meat is to do the will of him that sent me, and to 
accomplish his work." He was both hungry and thirsty 
when his disciples went away to buy food. But he 
had forgotten alike his hunger and thirst in His absorb- 
ing desire to save a lost soul. It does not appear"that 
He obtained the drink of water for which he asked. 
The sense of thirst was lost in the eagerness of the 
eflfort to win a benighted soul to truth and salvation. 
In this, after all, lies the secret of success in winning 
souls. It must be a supreme passion — ^an all-absorbing 
desire — ^before which hunger and thirst shall give way ; 
which defies all obstacles, presses its suit skillfully and 
persistently against all discouragements, and exults in 
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its success as one that iindeth great spoil. When to 
accomplish the work of God is more than one's neces- 
sary food, his zeal will be all-conquering, and the pleas- 
ure of the Lord will prosper in his hands. 
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WEAK FAITH AND STRONG FAITH. 

(John iv. 46-54 ; Luke rii. i-io.) 

From Samaria Jesus proceeded to Galilee, and, ap- 
parently] avoiding Nazareth, made Cana his stopping- 
place. It may have been that Mary, his mother, was 
at this time in Cana ; or, he may have made his home 
with Nathanael, his disciple (John xxi. 2). He was so 
favorably known at Cana, where the first of his miracles 
was wrought, that he would doubtless be welcomed to 
many a home. 

The succession of events in our Lord's history at 
this time is by no means clear. The chronology is in- 
volved in much difficulty. But, for our purpose, chro- 
nology is of little importance, and we shall give it but 
little attention in our efforts to set forth what we regard 
as the most significant features of the life and character 
of Jesus of Nazareth. 

He had not been long at Cana when he received a 
visit from a certain nobleman — presumably a Jew — an 
officer in the court of Herod Antipas, Tetrarch of Gal- 
ilee. This nobleman's son was lying at the point of 
death in Capernaum. Herod's court had been pene- 
trated by the truth taught by John the Baptist and 
Jesus. The power of John's pungent and fearless teach- 
ing was so felt and feared that about this time he was 
seized and cast into prison ; and we learn that the fame 
of the miracles of Jesus also reached the ears of Herod 
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(Mark vi. 14-20). Manaen, the foster brother of Herod, 
is found later among the disciples of Christ (Acts xiii. 
i), and Joanna, the wife of Chuza, the house-steward 
of Herod, a manager of his private affairs, became a 
devoted follower and supporter of Jesus (Luke viii. 3). 
Indeed, many suppose that Chuza was the nobleman 
whose boy was so dangerously ill, and that it was in a 
deathless gratitude for his recovery that the mother of 
the child followed Jesus and ministered unto Him. 
Tidings of the miracle wrought at Jerusalem would be 
speedily carried to Herod's court at Tiberias, and the 
disciples who accompanied Jesus to Jerusalem and 
thence to Samaria and Galilee, and who then, for a 
time, appear to have returned to their homes, would 
tell round about Capernaum the wonderful story of their 
Master's works. This nobleman, his heart wrung with 
anguish at the thought of losing his son, determined, as 
a last resort, to apply to this new and wonderful healer. 
So anxious is he that he goes in person from Caper- 
naum to Cana — some twenty-five miles — to implore the 
aid of the wonder-worker whose fame was sounding 
over the land. It was no time for ceremony. He may 
have felt it to be a great condescension for a high offi- 
cial at Herod's court to go so far to make personal 
supplication to a Galilean peasant. But in the presence 
of death pride wilts, ambition crumbles, and factitious 
greatness fades into nothingness. He bows as a suiter 
at the feet of this humble Nazarene, and beseeches Hjm 
to come down to Capernaum and heal his son. The 
answer of Jesus was doubtless disappointing to him, as 
it is to us when we first read it. Our Lord was so full 
of sympathy|for the suffering — ^so ready to respond to the 
cry of distress — ^that we expect to see him, in quick 
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response to this prayer of a father's bleeding heart, rise 
at once and go with him to Capernaum. But, no ; instead, 
we have the apparently unfeeling and somewhat censor- 
ious reply : ** Except ye see signs and wonders ye will 
not believe. *' It was only apparent harshness, designed, 
as we shall see, to startle the petitioner into a desire for 
and consideration of superior blessings — even in the 
case of the Syrophoenician woman (Mark vii. 24-30), 
the first repulse was merely to draw forth a display of 
Gentile faith. That the reply to this nobleman indi- 
cates that Jesus was grieved at heart, is unmistakable. 
We may not fully understand why ; but we submit the 
following considerations as perhaps helpful to an explan- 
ation of the import and tone of his answer to the no- 
bleman's prayer : 

I. He had just come from Samaria, where his teach- 
ing was received with great eagerness and delight. The 
Samaritans demanded no miracles. They did not 
throng him with the sick and the dying, to ask relief 
at his hands. They were so supremely desirous to 
drink of the water of life that they might live forever, 
that all else was forgotten in listening to the heavenly 
doctrine — words of truth and grace that distilled on 
their spirits as the rains on the mown grass, as the 
showers that water the earth. They hungered and 
thirsted for righteousness^ not for signs and wonders. 
And this spirit of honest, earnest discipleship was as 
refreshing to the Teacher as were his words of life to 
them. When he left Samaria there were as many sick 
and dying as when he arrived ; but many sin-sick, des- 
pairing souls had been healed of their terrible mala- 
dies, and, drinking of the water of life, had been en- 
dowed with a divine energy that made them superior 
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to the ills of life and the terrors of death. This brief 
visit to Samaria was a sunny spot in the life of the 
great Teacher. 

2. But when he came to Galilee, among his own 
people, they received him, not because they cared for 
the message he brought, but, "having seen all the 
things he did at Jerusalem at the feast " (John iv. 45). 
They received him, not as a prophet whose instruction 
might pour heavenly light into the valley of the shadow 
of death, where they dwelt, but as a wonder-worker, 
whose marvelous performances would break up the 
dread monotony of their toilsome lives, and whose 
power might bring benefit to their homes in the speedy 
healing of their sick. They pursued him with clamors 
for sigrns and wonders ; but none came to him to learn 
of righteousness or to seek the way to everlasting life. 
It was this that grieved him. Our Lord did not, as 
some seem to think, attribute insig^nificance to his mira- 
cles. He not only admitted, but urged their value as at- 
testations of his divine mission (Matt. xi. 2-6 ; John v. 
36, X. 25, 37, 38, XXV. 24). But they were means to an 
end ; and when the end was lost sight of, and the people 
settled down in contentment with the miracles, and 
sought in them merely the gratification of their senses, 
and of a prurient curiosity, or the promotion of their 
present interests, he indignantly refused to accept a 
place among the magicians, sorcerers and thaumatur- 
gistsof the age, or to minister to the depraved tastes on 
which jugglers and conjurors depended for their pat- 
ronage. 

Nor was this degraded and degrading conception of 
religion peculiar to that people or that time. Even 
down to our own time multitudes are attracted by the 
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phenomenal and sensational, rather than the spiritual. 
Sights and sounds and visions, dreams, trances, jerks, 
barkings and howlings, are of more worth to many 
than all the pure teaching of the word of God ; and 
seances, with their table-tippings, horn-blowings ; mate- 
rializations — no difference how frequently and unmis- 
takably the imposture is detected and exposed — ^are 
gladly welcomed by multitudes to whom the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ is altogether unworthy of regard. 
It is still an evil and adulterous generation that seeketh 
after a sign. 

3. And now comes a dignitary from the court of 
Antipas — a court, insignificant as it was, so corrupt 
and debased as to render even its chiefs more hideous 
to pure eyes than was the loathsome leper to the eyes 
of a Jew. 

And what came he for ? To be healed of his soul- 
plague ? To learn lessons of righteousness ? To ob- 
tain divine help in the daily and hourly struggle with 
temptation in its most enticing forms ? To learn to 
be a man, and no longer a cringing and supple slave of 
a corrupt power ? No, no. His child is dying, and 
I he wants to save him. But for that dying boy, he had 

never troubled himself about Jesus of Nazareth. It 

was this that grieved the heart of Jesus — not that this 

courtier had invoked miraculous power in behalf of his 

I dying child, but that along with this there had been 

i breathed not one word of confession of sin, not one 

sigh for knowledge out of the depths of his ignorance, 

or for mercy out of the depths of a guilt-stricken con- 
I science. 

I Jesus sought to startle him into the reflection 

I that there is something better than signs and wonders 



i 
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— ^more baneful diseases than that which he sought to 
relieve — ^a nobler life in peril than that which he so anx- 
iously desired to save. 

But the nobleman could not enter into these 
thoughts now. He knew but one desire, and this he 
presses importunately : * ' Sir, come down ere my child 
die. " The strength of his faith was not at all in propor- 
tion to the fervency of his desire. ** Come down.** He 
had no thought ot a power that could reach disease at 
that distance. The healer must be present with the 
sufferer ; there must be contact ; the incantations must 
be performed on the spot, and the magical healing 
power must go forth in a touch — or there can be no 
cure wrought. But we must not too severely blame 
this weakness of faith. Even Mary and Martha, with 
all they had learned of the power of Jesus, said each 
to him, " Lord, if thou Itadst been here, my brother had 
not died.'' But our Lord determined to school this 
man at once into a nobler faith. He will not go with 
him; he will give him no sign. ** Go thy way," said 
he, '* thy son liveth." This must have been a new dis- 
appointment. It reminds us of the prophet's reply to 
Naaman, when that leper came with great pomp to the 
door of Elisha's humble home. The prophet merely 
sent a messenger to him, saying, '* Go and wash in the 
Jordan seven times." "Behold," said the pompous 
leper, "I thought, he would surely come out to me, 
and stand, and call upon the name of Jehovah his God, 
and strike his hand over the place, and recover the 
leper!" And he turned and went away in a rage. 
This nobleman, though doubtless disappointed, was 
not so foolish nor so proud as Naaman. There was 
something in the way in which Jesus spoke to him that 
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inspired confidence ; he at least believed that his son still 
lived, and cherished some hope that he would not die ; 
and so he went his way — as, indeed, there was nothing 
else for him to do. On his way home his servants met 
him with the joyful message, **Thy son liveth/'and 
when he inquired of them the hour when the child be- 
gan to amend, they said, ' ' Yesterday, at the seventh 
hour, the fever left him '*— *not at that hour it b^^an to 
abate, but instantaneously it left him. ' ' So the father 
knew that it was at the same hour in which Jesus said 
to him. Thy son liveth ; and himself believed, and his 
whole house." Such is the history of an exceedingly 
weak faith led up to strength — a faint spark nursed into 
a flame, and of a serious affliction overruled for spir* 
itual good. 

We have another record of healing — also belonging 
to Capernaum — ^which stands in some respects in re- 
markable contrast with this. The chief figure in this 
instance is a Gentile — ^a Roman centurion, whose ser- 
vant — one that for some reason was * * dear unto him " 
— ^was "sick and ready to die." This centurion had 
already been very favorably impressed with the relig- 
ion of the Jews as compared with the pagan religion in 
which he had been educated, and his interest in it had 
been manifested in an unmistakable way — ** for," said 
the elders of the Jews, "he loveth our nation and hath 
built us a synagogue." To give up the religion in 
which one has been educated, especially to adopt one 
which nearly all the world despised, must be accepted, 
under most circumstances, as evidence of independ- 
ence of mind, great conscientiousness and high moral 
courage. And to spend money freely for the advance- 
ment of the religion adopted is among the best evi- 
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dences of a supreme devotion to the interests of truth. 
A conviction that unclasps and empties the purse is apt 
to be both honest and overmastering. What is quite 
admirable, he was genuinely humble. He too had 
heard of Jesus and his mighty works, and was anxious 
that his beloved servant might share his healing power. 
But he shrank from making a personal application to 
one clothed with such a divine power. He was un- 
worthy to appear in such a presence, and he therefore 
petitioned some of the gravest and most honored 
among the Jews to go in his behalf— which they did. 
Jesus at once went with them. Notice that while in the 
other case he declined to go, he now went cheerfully 
and promptly. Why this difference ? In the former 
there was a very puny faith which would only have 
been coddled in its weakness by a compliance with its 
demand. It needed a sterner treatment to develop it 
into greater strength. And there are inklings of prid^ 
and self-sufficiency which needed to be wisely rebuked. 
But in this case there was a vigorous faith which needed 
no such discipline, and a humility that called for tender 
treatment. Jesus answered promptly to their call of 
distress. But on his way he met other messengers 
from the centurion. After the Jewish elders had de- 
parted he had thought over what he had done, and was 
startled at the boldness of his request. Who and what 
was he, that he should seek to be honored by the pres- 
ence in his house of so distinguished a personage ? It 
was presumptuous. Moreover, it was casting doubt 
on the power of this prophet of Jehovah — ^as if he could 
not heal the sufferer as well by a divine word as by his 
presence! He therefore hastened off other messen- 
gers to meet the approaching Healer to say to him, 
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"Lord, trouble not thyself, for I am not worthy that 
thou shouldst come under my roof; wherefore neither 
thought I myself worthy to come unto thee ; but say 
the word and my servant shall be healed. For I also 
am a man set under authority, having under myself 
soldiers, and I say to this one, Go, and he goeth ; and 
to another. Come, and he cometh ; and to my servant, 
Do this, and he doeth it." Is not that good reason- 
ing ? " I, a subordinate — captain of a hundred — even 
I, in my subordinate position, have only to speak to 
my subordinates, and what I command is done. Surely 
he who is clothed with such marvelous power from 
God, and occupying so high a position as to control 
the powers of nature, can speak and be obeyed." And 
this was Gentile faith, which elicited from Jesus the ad- 
miring testimony, "I have not found so great faith, 
no, not in Israel." And they that returned found the 
servant healed. 

We do not suppose that the camp was better than, 
the court in religious influences ; in neither, we pre- 
sume, were the environments favorable to piety. But 
this we take to be true : They who, in their destitution, 
are led to desire spiritual treasures, are apt to sieze the 
truth, when it is presented to them, with an eagerness 
unknown to those who, from the abundance of their 
religious treasures, are led to despise and neglect them. 
The Jewish nobleman, reared from infancy in the 
knowledge of God and the hope of the Messiah, is 
seeking signs and wonders ; the Roman centurion, sick 
at heart with the lying signs and wonders of paganism, 
and groping in darkness after God, opens all the doors 
of his heart to the coming Saviour and greets him with 
a joyful trust. Thus it is that the first are often last, 
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and the last first. Let us take care how we neglect or 
despise our spiritual advantages. And let us learn that 
in no way can we so honor Christ or bless ourselves as 
by a humble but firm trust in him and his word. 

We may as well say now, as later, that in the days 
of Christ there was no science of medicine. Experi- 
rience had taught the remedial value of some herbs, 
and of certain methods of treating some diseases. 
Apart from this, all medical treatment was blind em- 
piricism or gross superstition. The Jews knew but lit- 
tle in comparison with other nations, and those na- 
tions had little worth the borrowing. Even Greece, 
after all that Hippocrates had taught, had nothing 
worthy the name of medical science. In the temple 
of Esculapius the priests were the physicians, and 
prayers, sacrifices and incantations, were the chief 
remedies. In many countries the sick were placed on 
the highway, that those passing, learning their com- 
plaints, might tell them such remedies as they chanced 
to know of. Human distress, therefore, took largely 
the form of incurable diseases, and it became the most 
needful work of divine mercy and power, in the person 
of Jesus, to perform works of healing in behalf of the 
throngs of wretched and hopeless victims that were 
carried to his presence. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 



Our purpose in these few brief essays is to treat of 
Christ Jesus and his religion^ as presented to us in the 
New Testament. The form that such a series will 
take, must depend lai^ely upon the aim of the writer. 
He may have in view the removal of the objections 
of unbelievers; and this will necessarily govern him 
in the selection and arrangement of his material. 
Or^ he may desire to show the nature, methods and 
conditions of the salvation that Jesus brought; and 
this will lead to a very, diilerent selection and arrange- 
ment. Neither of these is the object of the present es- 
says. We design rather to inquire what the Christ was 
to Ms people^ and how the Christ-life revealed itself, in 
its various phases, in and through them. We write 
especially for the benefit of Christians — to lead them, 
if possible, into a fuller understanding and better ap. 
preciation of "the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus our Lord," and a complete realization, in 
their own hearts and lives^ of Christ as "the power of 

God, and the wisdom of God." 

•a 
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THE INCARNATION. 

We begin with the contemplation of that wondrous 
fact — the incarnation of God in the person of Jesus of 
Nazareth. We do not pause to prove this. We are 
writing for those who believe it, or who at least have 
professed to believe it in their acknowledgment of 
Jesus, as the Christ, the Son of the living God. We 
content ourselves, for the present, with the simple an- 
nouncement of the sublime fact, that that Word which 
was in the beginning with God, and which was God, was 
made flesh and dwelt among men, so that mortal eyes 
could '* behold his glory, the glory as of the only be- 
gotten of the Father, full of grace and truth." This 
descent of Jehovah to the plane of human nature, this 
wedding of deity and humanity, this embodiment and 
manifestation in the flesh of the fullness of the God- 
hood, is the stupendous fact that underlies the whole 
scheme of redemption. Without it, the superstruct- 
ure of Christianity is foundationless, and the New 

Testament is a shell without a kernel, or at best but a 

ns 
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meaningless aggregation of curious facts and startling 
utterances, upon which philosophy and criticism may 
exha.ust their skill without perceivable profit Christ 
Jesus the Lord — Immanuel, God with us — is himself 
the Way, the Truth, the Life; the solution of all the 
deepest and highest problems of Life and Destiny ; the 
fulfillment of the holiest desires of all nations; the 
divine answer to the heart-sobs and anguish-cries of a 
sin-oppressed, death-bound race. To destroy his 
divine-human nature — to rob him of either thtf divinity 
or the humanity which belongs to him as the Son of 
God and Son of man, — is to blot out the sun from the 
spiritual heavens; there is nothing left but darkness 
and chaos. 

It would compensate us to linger long just here, 
and in the contemplation of the most wonderful fact of 
the incarnation, love and wonder and adore. God in 
Nature, God in Providence, God in Law, are all won- 
derful facts — too wonderful, it would seem, for many 
would-be scientists and materialistic philosophers — 
animal men, all — ^who are prone to lavish what slender 
stock of reverence they possess upon the Unknowable, 
and who, if they were to erect an altar at all, would 
rebuild the Athenian altar **To the Unknown God." 
But God in humanity — *'God manifest in flesh " — is 
the topmost wonder, and also the deepest need, of the 
heart of man. It is not our present purpose, however, 
to dwell on this, but rather to bring out the meaning 
of this great fact. Accepting it reverently, as we do, 
what is its meaning to us? What results from it? 

/. TAe infinite distance between God and man is an- 
niAilated. They are made at one through this glorious 
Mediator. Nothing has been so fatal to the peace 
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and to the dignity of man as the impassable distance of 
God in the various religions that have held sway over 
the race. Confucius scarcely took God into the ac- 
count in his system. The God of Mohammedanism 
is simply an infinite Will — ^an unbending and heart- 
less Potentate. Brahmanism is but Pantheism, and 
the deity of Buddhism is a mere abstraction. The 
knowledge which the more enlightened Egyptians, 
Greeks and Romans seem to have possessed of one 
supreme deity was esoteric. It was veiled from the 
multitude, whose best gods were merely a larger edi- 
tion of men, with all the infirmities and passions of 
corrupt human nature. The Jehovah of the Jews was 
an infinitely nobler conception than even the esoteric 
mysteries of -Egypt could furnish — a personal, self- 
existent, eternal God, infinitely wise, just, good and 
true, and intimately related to that people. He dwelt 
among them. Yet he was *'the great and dreadful 
God," who revealed himself in the earthquake, the fire 
and tempest, in overwhelming majesty and power, until 
the people said, " Let not God speak to us any more, 
lest we die;" and even Moses said, " I do exceedingly 
fear and quake." The best forms of modem as well 
as ancient deism, suggest only a supreme Being who 
reigns in unbending law over all his creatures, and who 
if he is good, is good alike to all his creatures, but 
sustains no special relation to man. The revelations he 
makes, are the same to beasts, to birds, to fishes and 
to men. Taking the best of these religions, and elimi- 
nating all that is superstitious and degrading, and what 
is left is a God averi!\^ but unapproachable and un- 
knowable. Taking Judaism, we have a God of justice 
and holiness and goodness, who is with all. But in the 
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incarnate God of the New Testament, we have a God 
not only over all, and with all, but in all. For this in- 
carnation is not a mere dramatic display to excite 
wonder. // ts the flowing of the divine life into the hutnan. 
It is the descent of God into humanity, in order to the 
ascent of man into divinity, that God and man may be 
forever one. It is this that gives it such unspeakable 
significance to us. Hence, said Jesus to his Father, 
concerning his disciples, "The glory thou hast given 
me, I have given them, that they may be one, as we 
are. ... I in them, and thou in me, that they 
may be made perfect in one. ... As thou, Father, 
art in me, and I in thee, that they may be one in us." 
Who has ever sounded the depths or scaled the heights 
of these grand utterances? Yet unless they are in 
some measure understood, there can be no large par- 
ticipation in the power of the life of Christ Jesus our 
Lord. Here, again, we are cramped in our effort to 
say in a few words what can be fully said only in 
volumes. We can only hope to set our readers to 
thinking, and to gathering up the teachings of Jesus 
on this point Take, for instance, the parable of the 
Vine and the Branches. The life of the vine flows into 
the branches ; the latter depend, for^all their vitality 
and fruitfulness, on their union with tlie vine. And thus 
the life of God in Christ flows into us, and "as the 
branch can not bear fruit of itself, except it abide in 
the vine, no more can ye, except ye abide in Me." 
In Christ, we are brought back to God, being "bom 
again/' and made "partakers of the divine nature;" 
and are in the highest and truest sense made ' ' sons and 
daughters of the Lord Almighty." 

We are far from saying that all this is made plain in 
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all the teaching of Jesus. He spoke as his disciples 
were able to receive it But this is the final unfolding 
of the great purpose of his mission. "He died, the 
just for the unjust, that he might bfing us to God.'' 

Now, when we look at the preaching and teaching 
of the apostles, do we find this grand conception of 
the mission of Jesus? Assuredly we do: as our last 
quotation shows. What did Paul announce as the 
riches of the glory of the great mystery which had 
been hid fi-om former ages ? * * Christ in you, the hope 
of glory" (Col. i. 26, 27). What again did he declare 
to be the "great mystery of godliness"? "God 
manifest in the flesh "? Yes, but more than this. It 
was this God, thus manifested in flesh, ' ' preached to 
the Gentiles," and " believed on in the world," that in 
being "received up into glory" opened the pathway 
of destiny to his followers. And when John an- 
nounces this "Word made flesh," in his first epistle, 
as " the word of Life," he says he does so that the be- 
lievers to whom he writes "may have partnership with 
us, and truly our partnership is with the Father, and 
with his Son Jesus Christ. And these we write unto 
you that your joy may be complete. " In the apostolic 
conception of Christian life, Christ is the head, Chris- 
tians are members of his body ; Christ is the husband, 
and they are wedded to him — 'members of his body, 
of his flesh and of his bones." "I live," said Paul, 
"yet not I, but Christ Uveth in me.'' 

2. It is deserving of separate consideration, though 
implied in what has been already said, that this incar- 
nation unfolds to us the riches of the mercy, compassion 
and love of God toward man. It is no longer a question 
whether God loves us, pities us, and seeks our redemp- 
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tton from sin and its woes. The tears of Jesus, his 
compassions, his wonderful works of benevolence, his 
forgiving grace, his death on the cross for our sins, 
drive away the last lingering doubt on this point, and 
bathe our wondering souls in the full sunlight of re- 
deeming love. The matchless miracle of love is the 
brightest revelation of God ever made before the won- 
dering universe. It is the supreme, overmastering 
logic of love, which bears us to a pinnacle of faith 
overtopping all doubts and fears : for " He that spared 
not his own Son but delivered him up for us all, 
how shall he not with him also freely give us all 
things!" Here is the faith that removes all mountains 
of doubt and despair, and casts them into the sea. 

Did this enter into the apostolic conception of 
Christianity! Certainly. It was just this that led 
Paul to pray in behalf of Christians, ''that Christ 
might dwell in their hearts by faith ; and they, being 
rooted and grounded in love, might be able to com pre* 
hend the length, and breadth, and depth and height, 
and to know the love of God, that passeth knowledge, 
tkat they might be filled with all thefidlness of God. " 

3. The incarnation stamps human nature with a new 
value. It reveals God's estimate of man as man. Not 
his estimate of any favorite race, or rank, or order of 
men ; but-— of human nature. The omnipotence of this 
fact of the incarnation is slowly revealed and but feebly 
g^rasped. It is too great, too mighty, for instant ap- 
prehension. It has been unfolding itself slowly through 
the ages — at first, like what Nebuchadnezzar saw in his 
vision, a little stone, cut out of the mountain without 
hands ; but ultimately a great mountain that fills the 
whole earth. In the light of the life and death of 
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Jesus, there is not a sprawling, groping Hottentot, not 
a leprous child of sin in the dark, reeking cellar of a 
tenement house in the criminal quarters of our cities, 
whose value does not outweigh all the bright stars that 
shine in the heavens, and that may not shine in lustre 
ineffable after the heavens have been rolled together as 
a scroll. On the forehead of man, with a pen dipped in 
the blood of the dying Jesus, the angel of mercy has 
written the name of God ; and humanity, ransomed l>y 
''the unsearchable riches of Christ," is henceforth the 
most precious jewel in Jehovah's crown. This sacred- 
ness and preciousness of human nature underlies all 
worthy efibrts for the amelioration of our race. 
Silently, but patiently, its omnipotent touch crumbles 
thrones of despotism, dissolves castes, breaks the 
chains of slavery, hushes the thunders of war, subdues 
the clashing strifes of hateful and hating tribes and 
nations, melts the stubbornness of human hearts, 
lights up the dungeon of the prisoner, supplants force 
with love, and lifts man from brutal degradation to 
royal dignity. 
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THE INCARNATION.— CONCLUDED. 

. We wrote in our first essay of the meaning 
of the great fact of the incarnation, and espec- 
ially of its meaning in reference to human nature — 
that it gave to man, cls man, an immense dignity and 
sacredness; and that this idea of man, as it gained 
ground, was slowly but surely revolutionizing govern- 
ments, laws ecclesiastical and civil, national and interna- 
tional, and abolishing the wrongs and cruelties which 
grew out of false ideas on this subject. Just here let 
us say that we are not disposed to indulge in any fan- 
tastic sentimentalism on this question. We do not 
believe that because man is thus highly honored of 
God, it is impossible that any should be finally and 
hopelessly lost; nor because sinners of the deepest dye 
have been thus divinely compassionated, that criminals 
should not be punished for their crimes, and society 
protected against their violence ; nor that because Jesus 
tasted death for every man, therefore the ignorant, the 
rude and the vicious should be welcomed to our homes 
as the companions of our children. The ideal society, 
of the New Covenant clearly knows nothing of caste, 
of hierarchies, or of distinctions based on race, wealth, 
nationality, or even on education. But the gospel 
does not seek to bring about such a state of society by 
violent revolution, or to force, as a creed, these ideas 
and sentiments touching social, political, or religious 
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life. ''The kingdom of heaven is like leaven which a 
woman took and hid in three measures of meal, until the 
whole was leavened.*' It is by a regenerative process 
in each individual heart and life that Christ Jesus pro- 
poses finally to make the kingdoms of this world his 
own. Meanwhile, these great ideas silently work like 
leaven in the masses of society, and as they grow into 
convictions and take on definite shape, the laws and 
institutions of human governments adjust themselves 
to the new ideas and the demands growing out of them. 
Hence, our Lord did not meddle with the civil institu- 
tions of his age. He contented himself with the dis- 
semination of ideas and principles, and with a demon- 
stration of the truths he taught, leaving them to work 
out their own results. And if we will but learn it, this 
too is the great business of his followers. 

Returning to the thought with which we closed our 
former article, we observe that the entire life of Christ 
was in keeping with this conception of human nature. 
True, his personal ministry, for good reasons, was con- 
fined to one small people ; yet it was evermore going 
out to the outermost edge of this limitation, as in his 
proneness to labor among the Galilaeans, and occasion- 
ally broke over, as in the case of the Roman centurion, 
and that of the Syro-Phoenician woman. But while his 
ministry was confined to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel, it was familiar with all the phases of human na- 
ture and society. Wherever man was, there his mis- 
sion was. He was not the patron of any special class. 
The rich and the poor, the cultivated and the ignorant, 
the refined and the vulgar, were alike embraced in his 
solicitude and his benevolent labors. If he seemed 
more especially devoted to the poor and the wretched, 
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it was because they needed him most, or because, feel- 
ing their needs more keenly, they more willingly 
listened to him. None was so vile as to be beyond the 
reach of his compassion if it was but sought ; none so 
degraded or scorned as to fail of his sympathy and 
help. He touched the loathsome leper ; he dealt con- 
siderately with the outcast ; he met with publicans and 
sinners on a common social level. He had none but 
words and deeds of tenderness and helpfulness, except 
for those who sought to pervert his goodness to un- 
worthy purposes, and to change the truth of God into a 
lie. Not so much in any particular utterance as in the 
whole tenor of his life and teaching, does he make us 
feel that human nature — ^lost as it is — is sacred in his 
eyes, and worthy of all the help that heaven can give 
to recover it out of ignorance, debasement, and 
spiritual death. His was not a dreamy or theoretical 
philanthropy which spent itself in pathetic generaliza- 
tions. ** There is joy in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth." ''Inasmuch as ye have done it X,oone of 
the least of these my brethren^ ye have done it unto 
me." The forgiveness of the woman who was a great 
sinner, the attention bestowed on the widow with her 
two mites, his willing pause in the midst of great con- 
cerns to take up little children in his arms and bless 
them, his royal exercise of pardoning power on the 
cross in behalf of the dying thief, all go to show that 
humanity in the feeblest, humblest, or most degraded 
forms, was still the object of his solicitude and drew 
forth the tenderest sympathies of his heart. 

When the limitations of his earthly ministry were 
removed, and the time came for him to reveal fully the 
great purpose of his mission, we are not left in doubt 
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on this point. ''Go ye into all the worlds ^ he says to 
his chosen apostles, ''and preach the glad tidings to 
every creature. He that believeth and is baptized shall 
be saved." He carried the world in his heart, and 
"tasted death for every man." 

When we look from Christ to Christianity, we find 
that this mighty import of the great fact of the incar- 
natfon was but slowly grasped. The apostles com- 
menced with their own people, and, left to themselves, 
would probably never have gone beyond them. It re- 
quired a fierce persecution to scatter the disciples from 
Jerusalem. When Philip ventured into Samaria, and 
made converts there, it called for a conference of all 
the apostles, and a committee of their leading men was 
sent to Samaria to inquire into the proceeding. When 
some went as far as Antioch, and broke over the pre- 
scriptions of the past so far as to make an offer of sal- 
vation to the Gentiles, it called for another committee 
of investigation from Jerusalem. When Peter went to 
the home of Cornelius, and welcomed Gentiles into the 
kingdom of heaven, it called for a certificate in God's 
own handwriting before this strange proceeding could 
be approved. And all through Paul's apostolic life, he 
was called to battle for the right of Gentiles to be ac- 
cepted in the Church of God on equal terms with the 
Jews. Yet, however slowly, this gfreat truth surely 
made a way for itself, until the unique catholicity of 
the letter and spirit of the Gospel was recognized, and 
a new spiritual brotherhood stood out before the world, 
in which was neither Jew nor Greek, male nor female, 
bond nor free; for they were all "one in Christ 
Jesus." 

Based on such ideas, we naturally look for a Chris- 
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tian society altogether unique in its features ; and such 
the church of God, in its full development, proves to 
be. Its members, coming from all classes and condi- 
tions of society, leave all worldly distinctions outside. 
The slave is the Lord's freeman, the freeman is the 
Lord's slave. The rich and the poor, the high and the 
low, meet on one common platform as sinners saved by 
grace, and as children of one Father. They are all 
royal priests in the house of God. The rich rejoices 
in that he is made low, and the poor in that he is ex- 
alted. A divine fullness of love for each other as 
brethren in Christ Jesus obliterates the prejudices of 
race and class, for Christ is all and in all. Moreover, 
they are all aflame with holy desire to bring their 
perishing brethren of mankind into the joys of the 
same fellowship; and along every highway, across 
every sea, over burning deserts, into proud cities and 
rude hamlets, they are found making their way, in the 
face of scorn and death, to persuade their fellow be- 
ings to accept this wonderful grace of God, until the 
world is filled with this doctrine. Alas ! alas ! that 
Christ as a living inspiration should ever have been 
taken out of the hearts of his people to be petrified in 
a creed, and to be doled out to the perishing in the 
cold, precise formulations of philosophical doctrine! 
No longer Christ in them the hope of glory, but Christ, 
in the creeds, the pledge of everlasting strifes. 

God descending into humanity, brought regenerat- 
ing and emancipating power to the hearts of men, and 
millions of the slaves of sin at the touch of his pres- 
ence broke their fetters and sprang into new life. Such 
was the " mystery of goliness." But soon the "mys- 
tery of iniquity" began to work. Man aspired to 
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divine honors, and in the train of this blasphemous 
arrogance came spiritual bondage and death. The ex- 
ternal pomp of a hierarchy took the place of the in- 
dwelling Spirit of Christ. Christianity was no longer 
a living faith and a divine inspiration, but a pompous 
ceremonial, a dead formalism. We must get back to 
the pure, simple catholic faith of the apostolic age. It 
is not too much to say that with all the boasted reforma- 
tions of Protestants, this faith is yet but dimly seen and 
feebly held. The one article of faith in the creed of the 
apostolic age — " I believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God," — ^has more in it to r^enerate the race 
and transform society, than all the labored creeds of 
man's devising. 

We stated in the outset, in the former portion of 
this essay, when dwelling on the meaning of the great 
fact of the incarnation, that God descended into hu- 
manity, that humanity might be lifted up to God. 
Let us say, before we close our remarks on this phase 
of the subject, that this takes in the whole vast scope 
of the redemption as fully consummated in the world 
to come. But the earnest of it is ours to enjoy here. 
God does even now dwell with and in his people. 
Christ is in them the hope of glory. The Spirit of 
God takes up his abode in human hearts, the earnest of 
the heavenly inheritance, and much of heaven is to be 
enjoyed in this life by those on whom the power of 
Christ rests. They may live on very intimate terms 
with God. They may enjoy many precious manifesta- 
tions of his presence. They may know very much of 
the sweet peacp and rest that broods over the eternal 
Sabbath of the heavenly world. 

It will be seen at a glance that the gospel creed. 
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with his revelation of a Divine Saviour, is fundamental 
and vital. Without it, Christianity is an empty husk 
— at best but a glittering generality. It is our life. 
We have no concessions to make at this point to 
Rationalism or to the false Liberalism of the times. 

But, if we are to have fellowship with Christ, it 
will not be in a mere holding of a creed, either divine 
or human, concerning him, but by entering into his 
ideas and sympathies concerning human nature, and 
laboring in his spirit for the redemption of our race. 
The men who narrow their sympathies to their own 
congregations, their own neighborhood, their own 
country, their own color, do but mock the revelations 
of the New Testament in their own professions of faith 
in the Son of God. Christ lived and died for humanity. 
''Though he was rich, for our sakes he became poor, 
that we, through his poverty, might be rich." If we 
are not willing to spend and be spent in the same 
service, we are none of his. 
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SPIRITUALITY. 

From what has been said in previous chapters of 
the design of the incarnation, it will have been con- 
cluded already, by the careful reader, that the religion 
of Jesus must be characterized by spirituality. For, if 
the intent of God's stooping to man was to lift man up 
to God — if God's partnership with humanity was to 
prepare the way for man's partnership with divinity — 
then the purest, deepest, highest spirituality must be 
the feature of Christianity. For, be it observed, no 
national religion can be eminently spiritual. God may, 
for special purposes, be the God of a nation, and dwell 
among its people, and work out national objects, and 
use the nation as an agency for the accomplishment of 
his providential designs. But a nation is earthly, 
fleshly, materialistic ; belongs to time and sense ; and 
membership in it is based on fleshy not on spirit. Its 
religion and worship, while it may have a spiritual out- 
look and ulterior spiritual designs, must necessarily be 
sensuous, ritualistic and statutory, adapted to those 
who are bom of the flesh, but not of the Spirit, and 
who are therefore under law rather than under grace. 
But when God reveals himself as the God of fnan, and 
proposes the uplifting of man to God in an intimate 
and loving fellowship, religion is no longer a national^ 
but a personal matter. It is the reconciliation to God 
of the individual mind, heart and life. Spiritual life 
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admits of no proxies. It can not be planted or nour- 
ished by mere ritualistic observances. It can not de- 
scend, on the principle of flesh or blood, from parent to 
child. // is the union of the individual^ personal soul 
with God^ through the mediation of Jesus Christ. "I 
in them, and thou in me, that they may be made per- 
fect in one." It can only be, therefore, as the indi- 
vidual mind and heart are won to God by a change of 
convictions, desires and affections ; and no one can act 
as a substitute for another. There can therefore be no 
infant membership^ no membership based on fleshly de- 
scent, in the kingdom of Christ. 

This was foreshadowed in the preparatory ministry 
of John the Baptist. He rejected t|je Scribes and 
Pharisees and Sadducees who came to his baptism 
without personal repentance, with the plea that Abra- 
ham was their father. He laid the axe to the root of 
the tree of hereditary ecclesiastical privileges, and 
taught that every tree would be judged on its own 
merits. He could only prepare the way of the Lord 
by bringing every man to a sense of personal responsi- 
bility and to a personal forsaking of sin. His was, 
therefore, * * the baptism of repentance for the remis- 
sion of sins." 

It was early in our Lord's ministry that he held that 
significant conversation with Nicodemus, and gave him 
to understand that it was a fundamental law of his 
kingdom that none could enter but by means of a 
spiritual birth. No fleshly consideration could avail 
anything. "Ye must be bom again." ''That which 
is born of the flesh is flesh ; and that which is bom of 
the Spirit is spirit. " " Except a man be bom of water 
and of the Spirit, he can not enter into the kingdom of 
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God." The spirit of man, started into new life by the 
Spirit of God, may be born into the kingdom, and, in 
it, find growth and development into spiritual manhood 
— into complete fellowship with God. God is spirit. 
God is light. God is love. None can have fellow- 
ship with Him but those who walk in the Ijght and are 
ruled by love. Hence, says John: "If we walk in 
the light as he is in the light, then have we fellowship 
with one another, and the blood of Jesus Christ, His 
Son, cleanses us from all sin." As the basis of our 
fellowship with God is spiritual — He being spirit — so 
the basis of our fellowship with each other as Chris- 
tians is necessarily spiritual. Again, the same apostle 
says: '*Love is of God, and every one that loveth is 
bom of God, and knoweth God. He that loveth not 
knoweth not God ; for God is love." Light is the ele- 
ment in which spiritual life is sustained ; love is the 
essence of that life. 

The sermon on the mount, which also belongs to 
the earlier portion of our Lord's ministry, may be 
regarded as outlining the peculiar features of the new 
religion. It is generally regarded as simply a spiritual 
interpretation of the law ; but it is a great deal more 
than this. What Jesus styles the "two great com- 
mandments" — love to God and love to man — (Matt 
xxii. 35-40), are not found enunciated in the deca- 
logue; a fact which ought to arrest the attention of 
those who regard the ten commandments as a perfect 
moral law. The decalogue was simply a development 
and application of the great law of love to the condi- 
tion and circumstances of the Jews as a nation; such 
an expression and adaptation of that great law to a 
people bom of the flesh into covenant relations with 
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Jehovah, as was practicable in their case. But it was 
love speaking in positive laws and statutes and prohi* 
bitionsy suited to their infantile state. See Gal. iv. i- 
7. The gospel is the same love revealing itself in its 
fullness, speaking to the individual hearty and enthron- 
ing itself there as the power of a new life. Love 
sending forth a law adapted to a nation of feeble moral 
development, is one thing ; love becoming itself the 
law of the Spirit of life, is quite another. While this 
involves a spiritual interpretation of the moral precepts 
of the law — for love is, as an apostle shows, the fulfill- 
ing of the law in all its moral and spiritual outlook — it 
involves much more than this. It involves the govern- 
ment of human nature by new spiritual forces, opera- 
tive in the inner man, inspiring him with such ideas 
and sentiments as make it his delight to be a follower 
of God ; in place of seeking to control him by a law 
written in stone and by statutes that reduced the life to 
mere mechanical obedience. If the law of Moses had 
been perfect, simply requiring a profounder interpreta- 
tion, there would have been no need for ''a ittw com- 
mandment" (John xiii. 34). Love was in the law^ 
doing the best it could for the time then present, to 
control those who knew little of love ; but under Christ 
lave is in the subject^ and has in itself all the majesty of 
law and much more than its power. The thought that 
comes to the front in the sermon on the mount is, tki 
government of human nature by internal^ spiritual povoer^ 
so that men will no longer shelter themselves behind 
the strict letter of legal enactments or moral precepts 
and drive as close a bargain as possible with the law- 
giver, — ^but, filled with the fullness of God, will de- 
light to yield the richest possible fruitage of goodness, 
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and abhor all fellowship with wrong. It locates happi* 
ness tvitim, not without. The radiance which streams 
over all its utterances, has its fountain in such beati- 
tudes as these : Blessed the poor in spirit ; blessed the 
meek; blessed thtpure in heart; blessed the soul that 
hungers and thirsts after righteousness. 

Let it not be thought for a moment that this exalt- 
ation of spiritual principles over external law, as the 
regulative force of human nature, led to n^lect or 
contempt of even the least of God's commandments. 

It led to an utter contempt of the "command- 
ments and traditions of men," which made void the 
law of God. But it also led to the faithful and scrupu- 
lous observance of every divine appointment. Even 
the tithing of mint, anise and cumin, as an exact and 
scrupulous observance of a divine law, was commended 
by our Lord ; but not that exactness of tithing which 
was pleaded as an offset to the neglect of mercy, jus- 
tice and fidelity. But the great aim of Jesus was to 
plant such forces within men as would lead them to 
delight in all that is of God. ' ' The kingdom of God 
is within you — it cometh not with external display." 
"Not that which entereth in at the mouth defileth 
the man, but that which cometh forth frmn the heart.'' 
"Whoever doeth the will of my Father in heaven, the 
same is my mother, my sister, my brother." In other 
words, "I have come to establish a spiritual, not a 
fleshly fellowship." 

Perhaps the finest illustration of this is found in 
our Lord's dealings with the young man who came to 
him with the eager inquiry, ' ' What shall I do to in* 
herit everlasting life?" He was a Jew, and Jesui 
answered him as a Jew out of his own law: " Keep 
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the commandments." But the rejoinder came: ''I 
have kept all these from my youth up, and still I feel 
a painful lack." Like Saul, touching the righteousness 
which was in the law, judged by human observation, 
he was without blame. But, like Saul, he must learn 
to part with all this, and plant life on new principles. 
"Go and sell all that thou hast, and give it to the 
poor ; then come, take up thy cross, and follow me," 
This probed the trouble to its roots. He could be 
God's and inherit eternal life only as he became one 
with God in heart and life ; and this test revealed to 
him that notwithstanding the external proprieties of 
his life, his heart was set on riches and not on God — 
the power that reigned on the throne of his spirit was 
not divine. 

Let us say, further, that true spirituality, as exem- 
plified in Christ's own life, was not ascetical, nor 
marked by any peculiar austerity. He rejoiced in all 
that was God's — in his works and his ways. He loved 
the sunshine, the grass, the flowers, the music of the 
birds, the sweet scent ot the vine, the glory and the 
solitude of mountains, the music of the rippling stream. 
He loved little children. He attended weddings and 
feasts, and entered into the cheer of social life. He 
loved his country and his nation, and wept over their 
approaching doom. He chose for himself no hermit- 
age, where he could yield his soul to the ignoble pas- 
sivity of a pietism too cowardly to battle with the 
world's temptations. He went to mountain solitudes 
for rest, but his life was mainly spent in busy throngs, 
in the hottest of the strife. His prayer for his dis- 
ciples was, • ' I pray not that thou shouldest take them 
out of the world, but that thou shouldest keep them 
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from the evil." All the good of earth might be en- 
joyed, but in subserviency to the interests of the spirit • 
all that is valuable in time might be possessed, but in 
subordination to the interests of eternity. When flesh 
and spirit, time and eternity, are placed in antagonism, 
then he taught that it is better to be poor, like Lazarus, 
and gain heaven, than rich like Dives, and fail of a true 
destiny. But what he sought was to reconcile earth 
and heaven, time and eternity, by bringing man's 
whole nature into harmony with God. 

If further illustration is needed of the supreme 
place given to the spiritual in Christ's life and teaching^ 
it may be found in the prayer which he taught his dis- 
ciples. There is in it but one petition for eatthly good^ 
one day's supply of bread ; nor is even this asked for 
until they are first taught to say, ''Thy kingdom 
come ; thy will be done in earth as it is done in 
heaven." With the kingdom of God established in 
power within us, so that the will of God shall be done 
cheerfully and unreservedly, the forgiveness of sins, 
power to conquer temptation, and protection from the 
wiles of the evil one, life is more than royal, even if 
there is but one day's supply of bread. But we shall 
require another chapter to unfold what we wish to offer 
on the spirituality of the gospel. 
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SPIRITUALITY. —CONCLUDED. 

The thoughful reader will not object to lingering 
yet a little over this feature of the life and teaching of 
Jesus. Much depends on a proper understanding of it 
Unless our eyes are opened to his spmiual charms, 
* * he has no form nor comeliness, and when we see him 
there is no beauty that we should desire him." The 
latal mistake of those who rejected him was in their 
eager desire for material greatness, for external attrac- 
tions. They were looking for the kingdom to come 
with great outward display, and when they were told 
it was to be sought within them, they lost all interest 
in it It is still, alas ! the fatal mistake of the multi- 
tude. Magnificent temples, a pretentious and powerful 
hierarchy, a gorgeous ritual, the patronage of the 
wealthy, the intellectual, or the fashionable : these, with 
the many, are the kingdom of God. In some form or 
other the cry rings through Christian as through 
heathen lands, ''Great is Diana of the Ephesians." 
To all such worshipers, the true Christ is still ' * a stone 
of stumbling and a rock of offense, ".as he was to the 
carnal of his own age. Let us beware. 

The spirituality of the religion of Jesus is especially 
manifest in his perpetual recognition of the intitnate re- 
lation between God and man, to subsist under his re^. 
First, his own relation, as a man — ^as the great repre- 
sentative man — ^to God, was most intimate and loving. 
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He constantly addresses God as Father. ''No man 
hath seen God at any time. The only begotton Son, 
who \s in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared 
him" (John i. i8). Reduce the meaning of this as 
much as you may by allusions to the ancient manner 
of reclining at meals — ^the most favored guest leaning, 
as it were, on the bosom of the master of the feast — 
it still expresses a most loving intimacy between the 
man Christ Jesus and God. It was a new thing for 
humanity thus to nestle in the bosom of Deity, as a 
child in the bosom of its father. This was the supreme 
{oy of Jesus in all, even the darkest, hours of his life. 
NAHien the thick darkness of Grethsemane and Calvary 
was about to be entered, and he felt the chill and 
horror of it stealing over him, he said to his disciples, 
''The hour cometh, yea, is now come, that ye shall be 
scattered, every man to his own, and shall leave me 
alone : and yet I am not alone — because the Father is 
with me*' (John xvi. 32). While this joy remained, all 
g^efs and sorrows could be borne without a murmur. 
How much it was to him, may be learned from the fact 
that the only bitter complaint he ever uttered was 
when, in the awful hour of expiation, his Father with- 
drew the light of his presence. Betrasral, false accusa- 
tions, smitings, spittings, cross-bearing, the pains of 
crucifixion, the ribald jests and insults of the rabble, 
all were borne without a murmur. His only cry of 
anguish was ' ' My God, my God ! why hast thou for- 
saken me?" It was this abandonment that broke his 
heart. It was the one unendurable grief of his life. In 
all the persecutions of his foes, they never touched him 
where he lived. But this last sorrow struck at the very 
core of his life, and it was fSettal. What an idea this 
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gives us of spiritual life ! A man so happy, so perfectly 
blessed in the friendship and love of God, that he can 
endure all things while this is his, and nothing when 
this is withdrawn ! This is just the picture of spiritual 
life that Jesus presents to us. 

"But," you say, *'this was the peculiar gift of 
Jesus as the Son of God. This is not for us." That, 
my brother, is just the fatal error of the petrified theol- 
ogy of the times. For the sake of killing Unitarian- 
ism, Christ has been petrified in the orthodox creeds as 
a Deity scarcely less awful or less distant from us than 
the Jehovah of the Old Testament. We do not say 
that this was meant to be so ; but this is the prac- 
tical result. The incarnation is interpreted into a God- 
hood which theological controvery perpetually exalts to 
an unapproachable distance, instead of a Godhood m 
partnerstup with manhood^ which we can see and handle 
as the Word of Life, through which we may have fel- 
lowship with the Father. This is the error which 
freezes our piety and blasts our enjoyment, and which 
it is one of the special objects of these papers to dissi- 
pate. Listen, then, to the words of Jesus : ** And the 
glory which thou gavest me I have given to them [that 
is to them who shall believe on me (ver. 20)], that they 
may be one, even as we are one " (John xvii. 22). 
And what was the glory which the Father had given 
to him ? // was the glory of sonship. This was a pecu- 
liar glory. ** We beheld his glory, the glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father^ full of grace and truth " 
(John i. 14). *' But was this ^oxy given to him ?" you 
are ready to ask. * * Was he not always the only begot- 
ten, the everlasting Son of the Father?" We answer. 
No, He was the eternAl Word^ not the eternal Son. 
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''The Word made flesh " was the Son of God. * ' That 
holy thing which shall be born of thee," said the angel 
to Mary, "shall be called the Son of God " (Luke i. 
3S). The phrase *' Son of God " does not express 
mere divinity, as is generally taught, but the union of 
divinity and humanity. The phrase "Son of man" 
implies divinity, since otherwise it would not be dis- 
tinctive of Jesus more than of any other of our race. 
Just so, the phrase "Son of God'' implies humanity — 
a relation which Jesus sustains to God only by virtue of 
his assumption of human nature and human relation- 
ships. 

Observe, now, that this glory of Sonship which the 
Father gave to Jesus, he in turn has given to his dis- 
ciples. "The glory which thou gavest me I have 
given them." This accords with what we read (John 
1. 12): "As many as received him, to them gave he 
power to become sons of God, even to them that be- 
lieve on his name : who were born, not of blood, nor 
of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of 
GodJ' The phrase "sons of God," as used by our 
Lord, expresses no merely ritualistic or ecclesiastical 
relationship, but a veritable spiritual relationship. 
They are bom of God, and by virtue of this birth are 
sons of God, "partakers of divine nature." And be- 
cause they are sons, God sends forth the Spirit of his 
Son into their hearts, crying, Abba, Father (Gal. iv. 6). 
Thus they come into an actual spiritual oneness with 
Christ, partake of his life, and share his power. "The 
gloiy which thou gavest me, I have given them, that 
they may be one even as we are one,*' And that there 
may be no mistake about it, he adds, " //» them, and 
thou in me^ that they may be made perfect in one." 
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It seems to us useless to attempt to extract meaning 
from words, if these words do not convey, Intimately 
and fully, the idea that believers in Christ are, through 
hui mediation, brought to share the life of God by vir- 
tue of their regeneration ; that they are bom of God 
on purpose that they may be one with him ; and that 
all that belongs to Jesus by virtue of his incarnation 
he shares with those who are his brethren. It was in 
view of this high and deep import of the phrase, that 
the apostle John said, ' ' Behold, what manner of love 
the Father hath bestowed on us, that we should be 
called the sons of God I" It is, indeed, an indescrib- 
able love. Its splendors are apt to dazzle us. Yet it 
is literally true. It is the utmost that heaven can do 
for us. It is the utmost height of rank and dignity 
and blessedness that the Creator can bestow on the 
created. Next to the unapproachable glory and 
dignity of Godhood itself, is that of sonship in God's 
family. 

That this is something almost infinitely in advance 
of Old Testament revelations, needs scarcely to be 
argued. Granted that God is sometimes recognized as 
a Father in the old Covenant — it is only here and there 
a distant gleam of spiritual truth caught by the most 
spiritual of the sons of Israel, who were gifted beyond 
the masses, and beyond their times. Jehovah was in 
no intimate sense a Father to the Jews. He was ' ' the 
great and dreadful God. " He was * ' terrible in praises, " 
and "glorious in holiness," and when his glory was 
revealed, it was so terrifying that the people said, 
** Let not God speak to us any more, lest we die." It 
was enough for the high priest to go once a year before 
the symbol of the divine presence, while the people 
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waited without for the blessing to be brought from 
the mercy-seat. But now, we have '' boldness to enter 
into the holiest by the blood of Jesus." The sweetest 
benediction that distilled upon the waiting Israelites 
was, ''Jehovah bless thee and keep thee; Jehovah 
make his face shine on thee, and be gracious unto thee ; 
Jehovah lift up his countenance upon thee, and give 
thee peace '* (Num. vi. 24-26) ; but even this had more 
of a national than a spiritual meaning. But the apos- 
tolical benediction rises so grandly above it in meaning, 
that it seems to have come from another sphere of 
life: "The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the love of 
God, and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit, be with 
you all !" The Jews prayed with their faces toward 
Jerusalem, to Him that dwelt between the cherubim ; 
but Jesus taught his disciples, "When ye pray, say, 
Our Father, who art in heaven." 

We often hear it said that, however ignorant of 
Scripture men of the world may be, they can understand 
a true Christan life. We do not believe it. So far 
as relates to the mere moralities of the Christain life, 
they may be tolerably competent interpreters ; but of 
the Christian life, in its most essential characteristics, 
they know not how to judge, nor will it be likely to 
secure their approbation. "Therefore the world 
knoweth us not, because it knew him not. *' The true 
qualities of spiritual life are but foolishness to the 
worldling; they are only "spiritually discerned." 
Alas, that to so many in the church, as well as out of it, 
this life of the Christian has so little meaning ! Our 
life is " hid with Christ in God." It is a life of faith, 
not of sight ; of spiritual, not of carnal ^ fellowships ; 
seeking its rest in God, not in created things; and 
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drawing its inspirations from the invisible world, not 
from the clattering, fuming, surging world of materi- 
alisms in which we here live. 

We are living too far away from God. We are mak- 
ing our religious life too much of a drudgery. We are 
postponing to another state of being much of joy and 
peace and love — much of heaven, in a word — which it 
is our right to enjoy here. We know more of the spirit 
of bondage than of the spirit of adoption. God is 
more dreaded than loved. Christ is looked for away 
on the throne of the universe, rather than on the 
throne of our hearts. The Holy Spirit lives more in 
our theories than in our experience. We are content 
to hope that in heaven we shall be adorned with virtues 
which ought to glow and sparkle with diamond luster as 
the adornments of our daily life. We are waiting to be 
kings when we get to heaven, instead of reigning as 
kings and conquering the world now, God has 
* * blessed us with all spiritual blessings in heavenly 
places in Christ." If we are straitened, we are strait- 
ened in ourselves. If we had the faith which it is our 
privilege to possess, it would unlock even the gates of 
paradise, and let the radiance of the heavenly life 
stream over our dark path, and make a Beth-el of the 
house of our pilgrimage. 

We have yet to look at this spirituality as exhibited 
in the apostolic age. 
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SPIRITUALITY.— CONTINUED. 

We have considered the spirituality of the new 
covenant as illustrated by the life and teaching of the 
Christ. We have now to contemplate it as unfolded in 
the life of the primitive church and in apostolic teach- 
ing. 

I. The first great fact that arrests our attention is 
the immersion of the disciples in the Holy Spirit. 
While this fact has a miraculous aspect, and a special 
significance as connected with the planting of the first 
church of Christ — the formal opening of the reign of 
the newly exalted Prince and Saviour — these are by 
no means exhaustive of its meaning. It was the in- 
auguration of a spiritual reign, to be marked in its 
entire history by a fullness of spiritual life and power 
unknown before. This is indicated by the word im- 
mersion — metaphorically employed here to denote the 
abundance of spiritual power. There had been com- 
munications and impartations of the Spirit before this, 
but not in such fullness. Moreover, as baptism was 
associated with the thought of initiatum, this baptism 
initiated a new dispensation, to be characterized by the 
rich abundance of spiritual blessings. The Spirit that 
descended on that day of Pentecost was to abide with 
the 6xscvp\ts forever (John xiv. 16). *' In the last day, 
that great day of the feast, Jesus stood and cried, say- 
ingy If any man thirst, let him come unto me and 
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drink. He that believeth on me, as the scripture hath 
said, out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water. 
But this spoke he of the Spirit, which they that believe 
in him should receive ; for the Holy Spirit was not yet 
given, because Jesus was not yet glorified " (John vii. 
37-39). ^^ ^^ ^ noted that this is promised to be- 
liters, not to the apostles as such. ''If ofiy man 
thirst, let him come unto me, and drink." Hence we 
read, after the outpouring of the Spirit on the disci- 
ples in Jerusalem, and the miraculous manifestations of 
that day, that Peter said to the whole multitude of in- 
quirers, ''Repent and be baptized, every one of you, 
upon the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of 
sins, and you shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit'* 
(Acts ii. 38). In perfect accord with this, Paul teaches, 
" Because you ate sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit 
of his Son into your hearts, crying, Abba, Father" 
(Gal. iv. 6). "The Spirit itself beareth witness with 
our spirit that we are the children of God " (Rom. viii. 
16). This Spirit, thus imparted, is called **th€ earnest 
of our inheritance" (Eph. i. 14; II. Cor. i. 21). The 
earnest is that which is paid down at the making of the 
contract, to seal the bargain, and as a pledge that all 
that is promised will be paid. This giving of the 
Spirit in our heart is, therefore, the seal of God's 
promise of everlasting life, and the pledge of the ful- 
fillment of that promise. Clearly then, in addition to 
all that was extraordinary and miraculous in connection 
with the outpouring of the Spirit on the day of Pente- 
cost, there was a bestowal of the Spirit of God on the 
new bom children of God, as the earnest of the 
heavenly inheritance to which they were now made 
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heirs ; and the fullness of divine fellowship through the 
Spirit, such as had not been known before. 

2. Let it be especially observed, in order to a 
proper understanding of what has been already said, 
that those who were that day made subjects of the 
new King of Zion, were all volunteers. They were 
brought under the reign of Christ, not in view of 
any fleshly considerations, but in virtue of a change 
wrought in their spirits by the Spirit of God through 
the gospel. "Then they that gladly received the 
word were baptized." (i) The Spirit descended 
upon the apostles, in fulfillment of the promise made 
in John xvi. 7-15. (2) The apostles, filled with the 
Spirit, preached the truth to the people, and through 
this means the Spirit convicted a great multitude, of 
sin, of righteousness, and of judgment. (3) The 
preaching wrought on the spirits of the hearers, to 
change them in their convictions and feelings, and 
bring them to believe in Jesus as Lord and Christ. (4) 
They were then taught to repent and be baptized, upon 
the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins. 
(5) As many as were quickened into new life by the 
Spirit of God through the word of the apostles, were 
baptized, and thus bom of water and of the Spirit, 
entered into the kingdom ot God. (6) Those who 
were the subjects of this spiritual change, and were 
thus obedient to the gospel, received the Spirit in their 
hearts, and were able to cry joyfully, Abba, Father. 

3. The results of this regeneration may be clearly 
traced in the history of the church in the book of Acts. 

(i) They were full of joy. They ate their food 
with gladness and singleness of hearty praising God, 
and having favor with all the people (Acts ii. 46, 47). 
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{2) They were filled with love to each other. They 
continued daily ''with one accord" in the temple. 
"The multitude of them that believed were of one 
heart and one soul." All distinctions were swallowed 
up in their love of Christ and of each other. 

(3) Their new-bom love went out in deeds of benefi- 
cence. They lived no longer unto themselves. See 
Acts ii. 44, 4S ; ix. 34, 35. The same feature is seen 
in the Gentile converts (Acts xi. 27-30). 

(4) They were devoted to the work of saving souls. 
Not only in Jerusalem did they turn thousands to the 
Lord, but when persecution drove them from Jerusa- 
lem, "they that were scattered abroad went every- 
where preaching the Word " (Acts viii. 1-4). Take 
the following sketch of a Gentile church* It is a 
fair exhibition of the spiritual life of the primitive 
churches. "Ye became followers of us and of the 
Lord, having received the Word in much affliction, 
with joy of the Holy Spirit ; so that ye were examples 
to all that believe in Macedonia and Achaia. For 
from you sounded out the word of the Lord, not only 
in Macedonia and Achaia, but also in every place your 
faith to God-ward is spread abroad, so that we need 
not to speak anything. For they themselves show us 
what manner of entering in we had unto you, and how 
ye turned to God from idols to serve the living and 
true God " (I. Thess. i. 6-9). 

(5) They were diligent in spiritual culture. " They 
continued steadfastly in the apostles' teaching and fel- 
lowship, and in the breaking of bread, and in prayers " 
(Acts ii. 42). 

(6) Their growth in love continued until all national 
and sect distinctions were broken down, and Jews, Samari- 
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tans and Gentiles, Barbarians and Sc)rthians, bond and 
free, were brought to be ''one in Christ Jesus." In 
one Spirit they were all baptized into one body, and 
were all made to drink into one Spirit. The epistle to 
Philemon furnishes an admirable illustration of the 
triumph of spiritual relationships over civil and social 
distinctions. 

(7) The nearness to God, the delight in God, the 
life of perpetual trust in God, that marked them as 
Christians, is worthy of special consideration. Their 
happiness did not depend largely on the outside world. 
They were happy in persecutions and tribulations. In 
prison they prayed and sung praises to God. They 
took joyfully the spoiling of their goods. In death 
they commended their spirits to Jesus and rejoiced in 
hope of the glory of God. They had transferred their 
interests and hopes from the material to th^ spiritual, 
from the visible to the invisible, and found their enjoy- 
ment in the love of God, in doing good to men, and 
in the hope of everlasting life. The pomps and vani- 
ties of earth were lost to view in the^eager expectation 
of the coming of Jesus to redeem them from death 
and take them to their everlasting home. Strength- 
ened with might in the inner man by the Holy Spirit, 
and filled with all peace and joy in believing, they 
were superior alike to the glittering allurements of a 
carnal and perishable world, and to the terrors of per- 
secution and martyrdom. Tribulation, distress, perse- 
cution, famine, nakedness, peril, sword : in all these 
things they were more than conquerors, for nothing 
could separate them from the love of God in Christ 
Jesus. 

We will not take space to consider the lofty spiritual 
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character of apostolical teaching, as seen in the Epis- 
tles. We have necessarily anticipated much of this 
in our previous essays, and the thoughtful, intelligent 
reader will be led, without further quotations, to ex> 
amine the epistolary writings with his mind fixed on 
this one thought It will greatly delight and refresh 
him to note their richness in spiritual truth. The 
writers evidently lived and walked in the Spirit. 

We are not straining the facts to make out a case. 
We have no wish to present the apostolic churches ai 
&ultless models. There was evidently much imper- 
fection, error and vo-ong still clinging to them. Spir 
itual life does not necessarily imply spiritual perfecHan, 
On the contrary, in its implication of growth^ it forbid^ 
the idea of perfection as already attained. Christiana 
were at first but "babes in Christ," which, in Paul's 
view, suggests present carnality rather than spiritual- 
ity (I. Cor. iii 1-3). But if there was life — spiritual 
life — there would be growth^ and out of feeble infancy 
there would be developed a lofty and noble spiritual 
manhood and womanhood. In many respects the 
churches of to-day ought to be superior to the apos- 
tolic churches. Inheriting the spiritual advantages of 
eighteen hundred years of Christian experience, bom 
of Christian parents in a Christian land, and reared 
from infancy with Christian surroundings, we ought to 
be spiritually superior to those who were taken from 
the horrible pit and miry clay of Gentile ignorance 
and superstition, or from the carnal pride and stub- 
bom bigotry of Judaism. And when we see what 
mighty changes were wrought in Jew and Gentile, and 
how beautifully and gloriously .he church stood forth 
before the world as God's own temple — ^the habitation 
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of his Spirit, and the realization of a purer and nobler 
society than earth had yet known, it may well start an 
anxious inquiry whether, with all our advantages, we 
have anything better, or anything even equal in spir- 
itual excellence, to rejoice in. 
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LOVE. 

Love belongs, of course, to that spirituality which 
we have emphasized in previous numbers — nay, is at 
once its essence and its crown ; and for this very reason 
we devote to it a special essay. 

The ultimate object sought by Christ in his religion 
is, to bring the soul under the complete dominion of 
love. * * The end [aim, purpose] of the commandment 
[of the authority asserted in the gospel], is love out 
of a pure heart and a good conscience and faith un- 
feigned" (I. Tim. i. 5). All that precedes forms but 
stepping-stones to this summit of spiritual excellence, 
and is worthless unless it conducts to this summit. 
All spiritual gifts, all miraculous power, all knowledge, 
all eloquence, and all official rank and dignity, if love 
is wanting, are "nothing" (I. Cor. xiii. i-3), "God 
is love ; and he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God 
and God in him " (I. John iv. 16). Then what is 
termed regeneration, conversion, reconciliation, in the 
Scriptures, is a translation out of selfishness into 
love, and is more or less complete according to the ex- 
tent to which we are inspired and ruled by love. And 
since God is not merely laving, but Love — essentially 
and eternally love — it follows that when we are filled 
with love, we are " filled with the fullness of God ;" that 
when we walk in love we walk with God ; that when 
love is the very element in which we live, God dwells 
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in us and we in Him, and our fellowship with Him is 
complete. 

This love in us is created by God's love to us. 
"Herein is love — not that we loved God, but that he 
loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for 
our sins" (I. John iv. 10). God is not seen by the eye 
— "No man hath seen God at any time" — but he is 
felt in the soul^ in the consciousness of a divine life that 
stirs within us — " If we love one another, God d welleth 
in us, and his love is perfected in us" (I. John iv. 12). 
This love is no native growth of the soul. Like the 
fire that burned on the Jewish altar, it is a heaven- 
descended flame. It may be fed on earth, but it came 
firom heaven. Our oflferings must be consumed and our 
incense burned in this flame. Any other fire is 
"strange fire," and is an abomination in the sight of 
God. Hence Paul pra3rs that Christians may be able 
to comprehend the length and breadth and depth and 
height of the love of Christ, that they may thus be 
"filled with all the fullness of God " (Eph. iii. 19). In 
no other way can Gfod be apprehended by us as an in- 
dwelling presence and power, but through the consci- 
ous love that reigns in our own spirit. In no way can 
spiritual life be maintained in us but by perpetual feed- 
ing on the love of God and the perpetual unfolding 
of that love in a life of Godlike goodness and benevo- 
lence. All that belongs to goodness and love is of 
God ; all that belongs to selfishness and hate is of the 
deviL We are children of God or children of the devil 
just as we are dominated by love or hate, goodness 
or selfishness. If this consigns many who are in the 
church to an infernal parentage, we can not help it. 
They are children of the devil if they live not and walk 
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not in love. They have to be born again, if they have 
not been bom into a life of love. 

The mission of Jesus was the complete unfolding of 
God's love to man. The gospel is the gower of God 
unto salvation, because it is the revelation and attesta- 
tion of that love. It is the power of God to every one 
that believeth, because only on the principle of faith 
can we lay hold on and appropriate that love. And 
this faith is a faith that works by love, since it is the 
channel through which the love of God is poured in 
upon our hearts and becomes within us ''a well of 
water springing up into everlasting life." A spiritual 
religion is of necessity a religion of faith. 

Now, when we look on Christ as the revelation of 
God's love, this love presents three aspects : 

I. Philanthropy, — ^The love of man as man, without 
regard to race, condition or character. Not the love 
of the good, or the wise, or the brave, or the noble, or 
the Jew, or the Gentile ; but the love of man. It de- 
spised none, it rejected none; it blessed even the un- 
thankful and the unholy. Like the light and the air, 
the sunshine and the shower, it was for the evil and the 
good, the just and the unjust. It withheld not good 
from even the worst enemies. Nor was the good 
bestowed grudgingly; it was rather imparted with 
princely dignity and royal bounty. Jesus *' went about 
doing good." The hideous leper, the frightfufmaniac, 
the despised outcast, met only with kind attention, 
tender sympathy and generous help from this * * friend 
of sinners." If the wrath of his enemies put them be- 
yond the reach of his benediction, they were still 
within the circle of his sympathies and his prayers. 
His heavenly answer to their murderous rage was, 
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' ' Father ! ^forgive them ; they know not what they 
do." 

We dwell rather on these extreme cases, because 
these are inclusive of all others. If we are to-be like 
him in such instances as these, then assuredly there is 
no work of philanthropy to which we are not pledged 
as his followers. Were these acts of philanthropy the 
inimitable lustre of divinity ? Nay — but the very acts 
in which we are to show that we have been made par- 
takers of the divine nature. Listen : 

*' But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, 
do good to them that hate you, and pray for them which despitefuUy 
use you and persecute you ; that ye may be the children of your Father 
which is in heaven : for he maketh the sun to rise on the evil and on 
the good, and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust '' (Matt. v. 44, 45). 

O ye who are mourning in sackcloth and ashes 
because you are in doubt whether you are the children 
of God, and besieging heaven day and night for some 
evidence of your adoption, and watching and listening 
for a sign from heaven or a voice on the midnight air, 
while you live in selfishness and are governed by hate : 
get up from your vain prostrations and cease your leap- 
ings up and down at the altar, after the manner of the 
mad prophets of Baal, and go out after your enemies 
and bless them, and relieve the poor that have cried in 
vain at your gates, and seek the outcasts that ye have 
driven from your doors, and see if it is in you to be 
Christ-like towards them ! The evidence of genuine 
sonship is in Godlike deeds— not in flashes of fire from 
the heavens, nor in streaks of strange sensation along 
a string of excited nerves ! 

Our Lord adds, **Be ye therefore perfect, even 
as your Father in heaven is perfect." This is the per- 
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fectton of which he speaks — the perfection* of phflan- 
thropy ; the perfection of good will that will lead you 
to live for others and not for yourself All groans and 
prayers, all signs and wonders, all creeds and rituals 
are ''nothing/' if you lack this evidence of kinship 
with deity. 

As already intimated, these extreme cases are 
inclusive of all others. If we are to do good to 
enemies, much more to those who are not enemies. 
Hence, if we are children of God and followers of 
Jesus, we will live to do good to all. We will share 
what God has given us with those who are in need, 
and make it our life-work to relieve suffering and con- 
fer good as far as it is in our power. Especially will we 
devote ourselves to the work of saving souls, even as Jesus 
came to seek and to save the lost. If we wrap our- 
selves in selfishness, and hoard money, or spend our 
earnings in self-indulgence while the world is perishing, 
we are not God's children. We may be what is popU' 
larly termed "sound in doctrine;" we may have con- 
formed exactly to the form of doctrine declared by the 
apostles ; we may have fair standing in a church that 
seeks its own and lives for itself: dtU we are not children 
of God. If we knock at heaven's gate for admittance, 
it will only be to hear from within, '* Depart— I nevef 
knew you.** 

2. Fellowship. — While the love of God was re- 
vealed in philanthropy to the race, it took on another 
phase towards those who accepted it. Jesus loved the 
world, but he loved " his own " with a tenderer love. 
He took them to his heart. ' ' Having loved his own 
which were in the world, he loved them to the end." 
Read John xiii. — xvii., and learn the infinite tenderness, 
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sweetness and richness of that love which he bore to 
his disciples. They were ignorant, they were sinful, 
they were in many things too unsympathetic to re- 
spond to his loving utterances, they were but in the 
infancy of spiritual life ; but like the yearnings of a 
mother toward her babe, were the yearnings of his 
heart toward these disciples. How often we feel that 
if we could but hear such words from him, and have 
such sweet and tender assurances of his friendship dis- 
still upon our parched spirits, and know that he is in- 
deed ours, we could go through fire and flood to serve 
him, and the fires of martyrdom would be but a chariot 
of glory in which we could ride in triumph ! And is 
he not all this to us ? '* If a man love me he will keep 
my sayings, and he shall be loved of my Father, and I 
will love him, and we will come to him and take up 
our abode with him " (John xiv. 23). '* Behold, I stand 
at the door and knock : if any man hear my voice, and 
open the door, I will come in to him and sup with 
him, and he with me " (Rev. iii. 20). It is not pos- 
sible that we have been with him on the mount of 
temptation, in the garden of Gethsemane, or at Cal- 
vary, tempted as he was tempted, struggling as he 
struggled, bearing with him the bitter cross, without 
knowing what it means to have Jesus manifest himself 
to us and reveal to us the sweetness of his love. Of 
course, if we live a life of soft luxury, or of respect- 
able selfishness, such scriptures are a mystery to us. 
There is more genuine hermeneutical power in pious toil 
and suffering to unlock to us the meaning of difficult 
texts, than in all the learning of the schools. 

But what we wish especially to say is, that if we 
are born of God, this love^ too, will dwell in our hearts. 
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Not only will we be philanthropic in seeking to do 
good to all» but we will especially do good to the 
household of faith. As philanthropists we seek to be- 
friend those with whom we can have no intimate fel- 
lowship ; but as brethren we will delight in the fellow- 
ship of those who are children of the same Father. 
This also is one of the unmistakable marks of a truly 
spiritual man. " We know that we have passed from 
death unto life, because we love the brethren. He 
that loveth not his brother, abideth in death " (I. John 
iii. 14). This is strong language, and ought to startle 
many. Life and love are inseparably associated. No 
love, no life. Indifference, selfishness and hate inhabit 
the regions of spiritual death. Where this love reigns, 
there is the house of God and the gate of heaven. 
The church where this love dwells, the members of 
which delight in each other's society, seek each other's 
welfare, bear each other's burdens, hide each other's 
faults, weep and rejoice together as members of one 
body, and would, if need be, lay down their lives for 
each other, is a true church of Christ, though it sprang 
up in an island of the sea, without earthly parentage ; 
and the church that lacks this life, and walks in selfish- 
ness and strife, is a synagogue of Satan, no difference 
though it could unroll an undisputed lineage reaching 
back to Antioch or Jerusalem. '* By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples if ye have love one to 
another." This is the pupil's badge in the school of 
Christ. "A new commandment give I unto you," 
said Jesus, " that ye love one another." Is love, then, 
a new thing, peculiar to Christianity? Yes; this love 
is. Listen : ** As I have loved yau^ that ye love one 
another." There had been natural affection before — 
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afTection as a selfish instinct, and affection for party's 
sake, or for race's sake ; but love for God's sake and 
love like God's, belong to the school of Christ. It 
lives only in the heart that God's love has regenerated, 
and it will take its possessor to prison and to death for 
the sake of his brethren and for the honor of the 
church of God. Ah, ye sour, snarling, grumbling, 
gossiping, fault-finding, slandering, quarrelsome souls, 
feeding on the faults of your brethren, seeking to 
build up your own prosperity on their ruin, envious and 
jealous of those who outshine you, and disturbing the 
peace of Zion for your own selfish ends — glory not, 
and lie not against the truth. " Such wisdom cometh 
not from above, but is earthly, sensual, devilish." We 
mourn the want of organization, the lack of an edu- 
cated ministry, the absence of pulpit power, the failure 
to attract the rich and influential. There may, in re- 
gard to some of these things, be occasion for 
mourning — ^but that which should bring us to the dust, 
in sackcloth and ashes, is the absence of love. 

3. Antagonism to evil. — It is a great mistake that 
love is a passive amiability, a smooth negation. It is 
positive force, the divinest of positive forces. It is a 
devouring fire against all that is false and evil. It is 
impossible to love the good earnestly without as earn- 
estly hating the evil. We have always had great de- 
light in Psalm cxxxvi., because of its profound dis- 
crimination in this particular : 

To him who smote great kings ; for his mercy endureth forever : 
And slew famous kings ; for his niercy endurelh forever : 
Sihon, the king of the Amoritcs ; for his mercy endureth forever : 
And Og, the king of Bashan; for his mercy enduretk forever. 
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Yes, it was mercy that smote the thrones of false- 
hood and dried up the fountains of iniquity. The love 
of God is the hate of Satan. Love of truth is hatred of 
falsehood. By all our love and devotion to truth and 
righteousness, are we bound to hate and destroy that 
which opposes these. Jesus, therefore, with all his 
pity and love, came to send fire in the earth, and a 
sword. From the bosom of his love leaped forth thun* 
derbolts of wrath to smite that which was false and 
corrupt. And the truly spiritual man, who is ruled by 
love, will be an earnest hater of evil and wrong, and 
will rejoice not in iniquity but in the truth. He i3 and 
must ever be the uncompromising foe of wickedness. 
Indifference in this respect is one of the surest tokens 
of a hollow and false nature. 
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BROTHERHOOD— EQUALITY. 

It must be already evident to the reader of these 
esssys, that so far as the idea of soctefy belongs to 
Christianity, it is society on a new basis. The social 
idea, however, is not that which stands first in the 
gospel. At first tAe individual soul is confronted with 
God, and is called on to decide for or against Him, not 
only without reliance on human mediations, but even 
at the sacrifice of all human relationships, if such re- 
lationships stand in the way. We talk of the loneli- 
ness of djang — ^btft not even in death is the soul 
more alone with God than in conversion. Strictly and 
severely personal is the act of turning to God and en- 
tering into covenant with Him. Others may help or 
hinder, persuade or dissuade ; but the decision is the 
soul's own — as much so as if there were none other 
living on earth to whom the same gospel came. No 
priestly hierarchy, no ecclesiastical authority, no hu- 
man or angelic mediation is allowed to interpose even 
the shadow of its presence between the soul and its 
God in that ineffitbly solemn transaction which submits 
life and destiny into the hands of a covenant God. 
There is one Mediator between God and man — the man 
Christ Jesus. It is not God in the church, God in the 
sacraments, God in the ordained priesthood ; but Gad 
in Christ. Not even will God himself assert any over- 
mastering power to compel the soul to a decision not 
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its own. He makes to rest on every soul the awful but 
glorious responsibility of its self-hood. Hence, no con- 
verts were accepted by Christ or the apostles but such 
as personally and voluntarily decided for Christ. The 
religion of Jesus could not be a spiritual religion if 
this were not so. "Behold, I stand at the door and 
knock ; if any man hear my voice and open the door, 
I will come in to him, and will sup with him and he 
with me." Again we say that infant baptism and in- 
fant membership are excluded from Christianity by the 
spiritual nature of the religion itself. 

Let us say further that this individuality is never 
lost to view in the teaching of Christ or of the apostles. 
It was never meant that the personal idea should be 
swallowed up in the ckurch idea, or that any ecclesias- 
ticism should rob the soul of its personal freedom and 
the right to free development. In other words, the 
church was made for man, and not man for the church. 
This may help to account for the fact that so little is 
revealed in the shape of positive law or statute touch- 
ing church government, and for the failure of all at- 
tempts to make out a complete and satisfactory church 
order and discipline ' ' according to the pattern shown 
in the mount." Men are looking for that which is not 
to be found, and which was never intended to be. 
True, unembarrassed development of the individual 
soul in the atmosphere of truth and love — freedom to 
reach out, in its own way, under the promptings of 
the Spirit of Christ, after the highest and grandest 
possibilities of good — this is what is contemplated; 
this is, even in this life, "the glorious liberty of the 
sons of God/' All church ideas are tributary to this 
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grand purpose — the presentation of each individual 
soul faultless before the presence of God's glory. 

But this very purpose — the full development of 
each personality, the presentation of "every man per- 
fect in Christ Jesus" — demands society, A Ckrisiian 
soul, bom into love and filled with love, as seen in our 
last essay, can only live and thrive in society. It can not 
spend its energies upon itself. It must and will go out 
after others to bless them, and to seek blessings from 
them. Christianity, therefore, is preeminently social 
in its nature ; the Church is a necessity. But the basis 
of this society is spiritual ; its bond of perfectness is love. 
This is broadly intimated by our Lord, when he says : 
"Who is my mother? and who are my brethren?** 
And then, pointing to his disciples, adds, "Behold 
my mother and my brethren! for whosoever shall do 
the will of my Father who is in fteaven, the same is my 
mother, my sister, my brother!" The artificial, and 
even the natural, distinctions prevailing in human so- 
ciety, are here all ignored — distinctions of race, of 
blood, of language, of nationality, of wealth, even in- 
tellectual and moral distinctions, such as give character 
to the most refined and exalted of human associations, 
are all lost here in the one consideration of spiritual 
affinity — kinship in the love of truth, kinship in obe- 
dience to the will of God. It was not the intention of 
Christ to discredit, but rather to sanctify, the social 
relationships founded in Nature and approved by all 
experience, such as those of husband and wife, parent 
and child ; yet even these were not allowed to come 
into competition with the claims of spiritual brother- 
hood. * * Whoso loveth father or mother more than me, 
is not worthy of me." "If any man come to me, 
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and hate not his father and mother, and wife, and chil- 
dren, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life 
also, he can not be my disciple." Thus supreme is 
the spiritual to be over the fleshly. No man's father 
or mother, or wife, or child, or race, or money, or 
official honors, or intellectual acquirements, can be 
known in the kingdom of God. •* Wherefore," said 
Paul, when the inspirations and glories of spiritual life 
filled his soul, * * henceforth know we no man after the 
flesh. Yea, though we have known Christ after the 
flesh, yet now henceforth we know him no more. " For 
if any man be in Christ he is a new creature — all these 
old things have passed away, and all things are be* 
come new ; there is a new life-center, and of course 
a new circumference. The geocentric view of life is 
abandoned ; the heliocentric is adopted. 

A brotherhood built up on a spiritual basis can 
know nothing of the baubles of earthly distinction for 
which the unregenerate fret their lives away. It is this 
that gives point to our Lord's instruction to his dis- 
ciples when he found them striving about who should 
be greatest in the kingdom of heaven, and taught 
them that the least should be greatest, the servant 
should be master, and he that humbled himself should 
be exalted. *' Ye know that the princes of the Gen- 
tiles exercise dominion over them, and they that are 
great exercise authority upon them : btU it shall not he 
so among you : but whosoever will be great among youj 
let him be your minister ; and whosoever will be chief 
among you, let him be your servant : even as the Son 
of man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give his life a ransom for many " (Matt. xx. 
25-28). We need to sit down quietly at the feet of 
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the great Teacher, and meditate long over these oracles. 
Had these instructions been sacredly observed, who 
shall say where the victories of the cross would have found 
their limits ? Long, long ago the kingdoms of this world 
must have become the kingdoms of our Lord and of 
his Christ, and the oppressions and wrongs of the race 
have come to an end. It is not too much to say that 
nine-tenths of all the corruptions and abuses that have 
dishonored Christianity, arrested its progress, and made 
the world blind to its true spirit and character, have 
had their origin in this unseemly and unholy strife 
about who should be the greatest — this lust of power 
so utterly foreign to the spirit of Christ, ^ Nor does 
anything so threaten our work for the restoration of 
primitive Christianity, as the prevalence of an unholy 
ambition to seek greatness in outside position rather 
than in the humility which makes it a joy to be serv- 
ant of all. The man who seeks to please himself, or 
to serve himself at the expense of others, is a stranger 
to the spirit of Him who came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give himself a ransom for 
many. 

Yet another, and if possible more impressive occa- 
sion, was seized to impress this great lesson on his dis- 
ciples. The shadow of death was stealing over him. 
The awful agony of Gethsemane and the horrors of the 
bitter cross were but a few steps away. TRe hour of 
separation from his disciples was at hand, and "having 
loved his own which were in the world, he loved them 
to the end." That which was deepest in his heart*s 
treasure, of wisdom — that which, in its essential value 
and preciousness would be of most service to his beloved 
ones in his absence, and would therefore be the most 
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desirable legacy he could bestow from all his vast 
stores of heavenly grace, must be given now. So, at 
the close of a solemn, but tender and loving festal oc- 
casion, he * ' rose from supper and laid aside his gar- 
ments, and took a towel and girded himself. After 
that, he poureth water into a basin, and begins to wash 
the disciples' feet, and to wipe them with the towel 
wherewith he was girded. ... So after he had 
washed their feet, and had taken his garments, and was 
set down again, he said unto them. Know ye what I 
have done to you ? , Ye call me Master and Lord ; and 
ye say well ; for so I am. If I, then, your Lord and 
Master, have washed your feet ; ye also ought to wash 
one another's feet. For I have given you an example, 
that ye should do as I have done to you. Verily, 
verily, I say unto you. The servant is not greater than 
his lord ; neither he that is sent greater than he that 
sent him. If ye know these things, happy are ye if 
ye do them "(John xiii. 2-17). Of all the sights o^ 
genuine greatness ever witnessed on earth, few will 
compare with this, where the Lord of Glory stoops to 
perform the act of a menial in behalf of the unlettered 
and obscure men whom he had chosen as the cham- 
pions of the new faith. But it was no mere dramatic 
display. // was the lesson of lessons for his disaples. 
They would conquer the world only by this self- 
denying, humble, loving spirit. To forget it is to 
abandon Christ. Alas ! the history of what is called 
"the Church " shows how soon his professed followers 
ceased to wash each other's feet, and took to breaking 
each other's heads. In place of the humility that 
serves and the love that seeks the good of others, came 
the pride that must rule or ruin, and the selfishness 
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that preys upon others for self-advancement. We have 
much more to say on this feature of Christianity — but 
enough for one lesson has been given. Think of it 
seriously until we can resume the lesson. 
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EQUALITY— BROTHERHOOD. 

It remains to inquire into the features of Christian 
society under the teaching and guidance of the 
apostles. 

I . The apostles and one hundred and twenty disci- 
pi es (Acts i. 15), formed the nucleus of the first Church 
of Christ ever known on earth. Among these, the only 
distinction known was that of the apostolic character 
of the eleven whom Jesus had chosen as his embassa- 
dors ; and even these aim at no superiority over the 
rest, for after their names are given, the record is, that 
"these all continued with one accord in prayer and 
supplication with the women, and Mary the mother of 
Jesus, and with his brethren." And when it was 
thought necessary to choose another apostle in place of 
Judas Iscariot, it is remarkable that the eleven claimed 
no prerogative in the matter. The proposition was 
submitted to the assembly of disciples, and they ap- 
pointed two— leaving it to be decided by lot between 
them. We do not, at present, attach any importance 
to this, except as an indication of the spirit and senti- 
ment then reigning among the followers of our Lord. 
As this was before the Holy Spirit was given to guide 
them into all truth, a question may be raised whether 
what was here done was by divine direction. But, 
whatever doubt there may be on this point, there can 
be none as to the fact of equality among these disci- 
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pies. There is no assertion of superiority even on the 
part of the apostles. 

2. The outpouring of the Spirit which signalized 
the day of Pentecost and inaugurated Jesus as Lord 
and Christ among men, has for one of its most pecu- 
liar features, that it was a communication of the same 
divine gift to* "all flesh. " This does not mean merely 
Jew and Gentile, as the two grand divisions of the hu- 
man race known in Jerusalem — although that of itself 
is an idea of great grandeur ; but it means all classes 
and grades of men. The old and the young, men and 
women, masters and servants, mistresses and hand- 
maidens: all these are specifically mentioned. The 
same Spirit was poured out on them all, and divine 
gifts were distribnted among them as equal partners in 
the grace of God. 

3. Among the converts made that day, and sub- 
sequently, all distinctions are lost in the supremacy of 
Christian love. The multitude were of one heart and 
one soul. None of them said that what he possessed 
was his own. Those who had possessions sold them, 
and laid the proceeds at the apostles' feet, for the ben- 
efit of the whole community. The apostles themselves 
seemed to assert no ecclesiastical supremacy. Their 
relation to the multitude of believers was paternal. 
They were the spiritual fathers of this multitude of 
converts, and by reason of this, as also by reason of 
the authority vested in them as the embassadors of 
Christ, they were the teachers and leaders of the flock. 
But there was no parade even of this divinely given 
supremacy. They were the servants of all. They 
received tlie money, and distributed it, and waited on 
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tables— thus taking the lowest place in ministering to 
the needs of others. 

4. When the time came that it was advisable to 
make a division of labor, and appoint a select number 
to be deacons of tables, the apostles did not select 
them, but said to the whole assembly of disciples, 
' ' Look out among you seven men of honest report, 
full of the Holy Spirit and wisdom, whom we may 
appoint over this business. " * And the saying pleased 
ik^ whole multitude, and they chose" the men. What 
a careful avoidance of anything like ecclesiastical as- 
sumption I 

5. When, by persecution, the disciples, in Jerusalem 
were all scattered abroad, '*they went everywhere 
preaching the word. " The entire church became mis- 
sionaries, and in virtue of their discipleship, as equal 
partners in this great enterprise, each, according to hifs 
or her ability, became a preacher of the gospel. Here 
is no priestly caste, no clerical order, no distinction of 
clergy and laity. The occasion called for a general 
sounding out of the word of the Lord, and without elec- 
tion or ordination, they gave themselves to the duty 
of the hour. This does not prove that the election 
and ordination of preachers is not desirable under ordi^ 
nary circumstances ; but it does prove that back of all 
elections and ordinations, each individual Christian is a 
minister or servant of the Lord Jesus Christ, and that, 
whatever service the providence of God may lay upon 
him, he is empowered by his calling as a child of God 
to perform it. There Js no ecclesiastical caste in the 
church of God to forbid this. 

6. When the church at Antioch sent up a trouble^ 
some case to Jerusalem for decision, their delegates 
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were received by the churchy and the apostles and eld- 
ers, and when a decision had been reached, "it pleased 
the apostles and elders, with the whole church^'' to 
adopt certain measures in regard to it. And they state 
in their circular to the Gentile churches, that ''it 
seemed good unto us, being assembled with one accord^ 
to send chosen men unto you," etc. Here, while it 
belonged to the apostles to submit the teaching of the 
Holy Spirit on this matter, and to the elders to give 
counsel, if need be, in the light of these apostolic 
revelation^, there was, at the same time, a sacred re- 
gard to the voice of the multitude of disciples, as ac- 
quiescing in this decision. Neither apostles nor elders 
presumed to act apart from them, but associated the 
church at large in their deliberations and their de- 
cisions. 

7. It is remarkable that, in their dealings with the 
churches, the apostles, clothed as they were with apos- 
tolical authority, were careful not to thrust it forward. 
Not only does Paul associate Sosthenes and Timothy 
and Sylvanus with himself in writing to the churches, 
but he reasons, entreats and persuades rather than 
commands, when he writes — even when dealing with 
churches in which his apostolic authority is called in 
question, and from which he had received great provo- 
cation. In modem ecclesiastical establishments, it 
would be short work to cut off the heads of such 
oflfenders ! but Paul, the apostle, with authority direct 
from heaven, is gentle with them as a nurse with chil- 
dren — fully illustrating what he taught to Timothy, 
that ' ' the servant of the Lord must not strive, but be 
gentle toward all, apt to teach, patient, in meekness 
instructing those that oppose themselves, if God per- 
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adventure will give them repentance to the acknowl- 
edging of the truth. " 

8. Not only are the entire brotherhood of disciples 
contemplated as ''one in Christ Jesus/' but it is a 
oneness of priestly authority. It is of Christians at 
large that Peter says, "ye also, as living stones, are 
built up a spiritual house, an holy priesthood, to ofler 
up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus 
Christ." They are all on an equality as priests of God. 
They are not only a holy priesthood, but a royal priest- 
hood, and that in virtue of the fact that Jesus, the 
Christ, loved them and washed them from their sins in 
his own blood, and made for them a kingdom, even 
priests unto God and his Father. See I. Pet. ii. 9; 
Rev. i. 6. We have already said that the church knew 
no order of clergy. It may be of service to remark that 
so far from any such assumption being encouraged, 
the elders, or shepherds, or pastors, are forbidden to 
be lords over God's klirdn, clergy, heritage, but are 
commanded to be examples to the flock. The flock, 
then, is God's heritage, the sheep are God's clergy; 
the elders are simply under-shepherds, to serve them. 
Indeed, if what we submitted in former essays touch- 
ing the union with God into which every Christian, as 
stuh, comes, it is the height of presumption and the 
depth of folly to attempt to overshadow such a rank 
by any oflicial dignity, since all official dignity in the 
kingdom of God is the dignity of serving the children 
of God, the brethren of King Jesus. There is no 
distinction allowed here but the distinction of service^^ 
and that only as it reveals spiritual excellence. 

9. It is interesting, in the light of these considera- 
tions, to look at some of the striking exhibitions in 
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which the spiritual influences of the kingdom of Christ 
triumph over all earthly distinctions. 

(i) In reference to riches and poverty. The Jeru- 
salem converts lose this distinction. The rich rejoice in 
that they are made low ; the poor in that they are exalted. 

(2) In reference to race. Jew, Samaritan and Gen- 
tile make up an equal brotherhood. Look at Paul, 
the bigoted persecuting Pharisee, becoming the self- 
sacrificing champion of Gentile equality. Look at 
Gentiles sending relief to the Jews in distress. 

(3) In reference to masters and servants. See 
Onesimus, the runaway slave, converted to Christ, 
and sent back to his Christian master, Philemon, to be 
received ''not now as a slave, but above a slave^ a 
brother beloved." 

(4) In reference to those clothed with authority 
and those over whom they rule. Take Paul to Phile- 
mon : ** Though I might be much bold in Christ to en- 
join thee that which is convenient, yet for love's sake, 
I rather beseech thee, being such an one as Paul tl^ 
aged, and now also a prisoner of Jesus Christ." Take 
also Peter to the elders : ' ' Neither as being lords over 
God's heritage, but being examples to the flock. 
Likewise, ye younger, submit yourselves to the elder. 
Yea^ all of you be stdfject one to another, and be clothed 
with humility." 

Is there, then, to be no government, no rule in the 
house of God ? Is the church merely an unorganized 
assembly — ^an ungoverned democracy? Grave ques- 
tions, but we must stay our reply for another chapter. 
Meanwhile, we ask attention to Eph. iv. 11-16. 
Without entering into a critical examination of words 
and phrases, the marrow of the text is clearly this : that 
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special supernatural gifts, such as apostles, prophets, 
etc., were bestowed for a time, with a view to perfect 
the saints for whatever ministries might be needed, so 
that the body, instead of being longer dependent on 
these special gifts, adapted only to a condition of child- 
hood, might, in full manhood, supply from itself what 
is necessary for its own edification. Think well of 
this, and in another number we hope to answer satis- 
factorily the questions that have been propounded. 
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MINISTRIES. 

Equality, in the Christian Brotherhood, does not 
forbid the existence of special officers and ministries, 
any more than political equality in our Republic forbids 
the idea of magistrates, legislators and judges. Re- 
publicanism scouts kings and nobles, and all other privi- 
ledged classes whose very existence would war with 
the principle of political equality ; but it favors such 
official employment of citizens as is necessary for the 
general good. So spiritual equality in the church de- 
nies and repudiates everything that looks towards an 
ecclesiastical hierarchy, because such hierarchy is, in 
its very nature, at war with the doctrine of spiritual 
equality; but this equality is not hostile to such minis- 
tries as are shown to be needful for the welfare of the 
brotherhood. Hence, we find that in the apostolical 
churches, strongly marked by equality as we have 
seen them to be, even the supernatural gifts were vari- 
ous, and ministries were various and numerous. See 
Eph. iv. 8-12; I. Cor. xii.; Rom. xii. 4-8. They 
were not equal as to supernatural g^fts, and we are not 
equal as to natural gifts. And as there was need for 
various supernatural gifts, though all bestowed by one 
and the self-same Spirit upon those who in one Spirit 
had all been baptized into one body ; so is there now 
need for various natural gifts among the equal mem- 
bers of the one body of Christ. The fact that apostles^ 
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prophets, evangelists, pastors, and teachers, with 
supernatural endowments, as mentioned in Eph. iv., 
have ceased to be, does not prove that thenceforth 
there shall be no officers and no ministries ; but, that 
whatever ministers are needed are to be supplied in an- 
other way : no longer by special supernatural endow- 
ment, but by spiritual culture. They are to be fur- 
nished by "the saints," from "the saints," for "the 
saints." The church, under the guidance of the 
Spirit, is to be self-perpetuating ; the saints are to be 
self-edifying ; but all this with a due regard to order. 
There must be a division of labor. "The body" is 
not to make increase by a lawless assumption of power 
on the part of each member, or by each member hav- 
ing the same office; but the members must be "fitly 
joined together and compacted by that which every 
joint supplieth," and "according to the effectual 
working in the measure of every part" there is to be 
"increase of the body unto the edifying of itself in 
love." 

One great source of misunderstanding has been, 
and still is, the Babylonish style in which we talk of 
" the ministry " — meaning thereby the ministry of the 
word. Hence, when some read of "the perfecting of 
the saints for the work of the ministry," they imagine 
it to be the bounden duty of every saint to preach, and 
they become blatant in their advocacy of the every-man- 
system against the one-inan-system. Others, seeing the 
absurdity of this, yet impressed with the same narrow 
idea of "the work of ttie ministry," proceed to build 
up a system of fninisterial government and propagation, 
which, in the end, however honorable the motives of 
the originators, must end, as all similar attempts have 
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ended — either in utter failure, or in an ecclesiastical 
rule at war with Christian equality. Paul did not say 
** the work of the ministry," but "work of ministry" 
—a very diflferent idea. There are various works of 
ministry in the New Testament. There are ministries 
of the word and ministries of tables (Acts vi.) ; minis- 
tries of teaching, of ruling, of exhortation, of mercy 
(Rom. xii. 6-8); ministries of men and ministries of 
women (Rom. xvi. 1-4; Phil. iv. 3); ministries in 
which whole households engaged (I. Cor. xvi. 15); 
ministries established by the churches of a large dis- 
trict of country (II. Cor. viii. 16-24) ; ministries cre- 
ated by apostolic authority (II. Cor. ix. 3-5). It be- 
longs to ''the saints" in any locality to establish such 
ministries as are needful to that portion of the body of 
Christ, and to "the saints" in any district, province 
or country to establish such ministries as may be need- 
ful to promote the general interests, or carry forward 
the general work of the church, so far as that district, 
province or country is concerned. And if the New 
Testament idea of ministry were fully carried out, it 
would be found that the ministry, as inclusive of all the 
ministries, would embrace the saints at large. 

But while all this is true, and is of high importance, 
it does not follow that the New Testament countenan- 
ces any rigid, stereotyped ecclesiastical system, either 
in the local church or in the churches of a district or 
nation. Under the general law of order, and the gen- 
eral aim that all things should be done to edification, 
such ministries were established, of a local or of a general 
character, as the circumstances, time and place de- 
manded. Thus, the seven were not appointed to serve 
tables until an emergency arose demanding it. Then 
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such measures were adopted as would meet the emer- 
gency. We take it that the church in Jerusalem was a 
church of Christ before it had these ministers ; and 
that churches may exist now without that class of mtn- 
isterSy and be churches of Christ. When the circum- 
stances demanded it, the church in Jerusalem sent 
Barnabas as its minister to Antioch ; and when the cir- 
cumstances demanded it, the entire church in Jerusa- 
lem went forth preaching the word. When there was 
occasion for it, the Antioch church referred a difficult 
case, which imperilled the interests of all the Gentile 
churches, to the Jerusalem church for decision. When 
a certain emergency arose, Paul went forth as a 
solicitor, to obtain money from the churches for the 
poor in Judxa. When it was proved to be wise, the 
churches of a large district united in making contribu- 
tions and in choosing delegates to act in their behalf in 
distributing their bounty. When individual churches 
or the churches of a district were in need of spiritual 
guidance there was such an oversight of the general inter- 
ests of the body as led to the sending in of proper as- 
sistance. All these things were regulated according to 
circumstances. There was no mapping out of the 
world into dioceses, with a bishop here and an arch- 
bishop there ; no established council to which heretics 
could be sent for trial, or doctrines referred for de- 
cision. 

In the local church there were those who ruled, and 
those who labored in word and doctrine ; those who 
cared for the poor ; those who ministered to the sick ; 
those who gave themselves to prayer and exhortation ; 
those who went forth to preach the gospel, etc, etc. 
Among all these there was no priestly caste, no self- 
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established authority. The overseers were forbidden 
to lord it over God's heritage. They were to rule by 
example. And while the younger were required to be 
in subjection to the elder, and obey them that had the 
rule over them, to guard against all ecclesiastical as- 
sumption it was added, '' Yea, all of you be subject one 
to another '^ 

The churches, generally speaking, recognized sis- 
terly relations to each other, and were helpful to each 
other in every way that wisdom suggested and love 
prompted. The strong cared for the weak ; those who 
had abundance supplied those that lacked. 

The apostles not only had a general oversight of 
the churches, but, with a view to meet a want, they 
deputed such oversight, in certain districts^ to othe/s 
— ^as to Titus in the island of Crete. 

That there must still be oversight, not only of indi. 
vidual churches, but of the churches of a district or 
province, is evident. There is as much need of it now 
as in apostolic times. And '' the saints " must supply 
it — the saints in a neighborhood for the local church, 
the saints in a district or State for the general welfaie 
of that district or State. Ministries of a local and gen- 
eral character — all needed ministries — must be supplied 
by the saints and from the saints. There is not an 
"effectual working in the measure of every part," and 
there will be no proper "increase of the body " if 
there are not general as well as local ministries. This 
involves no ecclesiastical hierarchy — no established 
councils for the conservation of the faith. 

The history of the apostasy is a history of de- 
parture from the primitive doctrine of priesthood and 
of mutual helpfulness. Men corruptly ambitious, or 
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foolishly wise above what is written, undertook to re- 
duce to system the details of church management, and 
to magnify the office of ^Uhe ministry," and to* strive 
about who should be greatest rather than least in the 
kingdom of God ; and the result is written in hundreds 
of volumes red with blood and black with crime, and 
in ages of superstition and intolerance. Nevertheless, 
good men, anxious for the prosperity of Zion, are still 
looking in the scriptures for a system of government, 
and gradations of authority, anxious still to define 
who shall be greatest i There is more claim of author- 
ity by the leanest and limpest of modem ecclesiastics 
than can be shown to have been asserted by the entire 
college of apostles. Let us not forget that Christi- 
anity is a ministration of spirit rather than of letter ; — 
that it is consecrated to freedom and not to bondage ; 
and that, while it recognizes order and reverences 
authority, its watchwords are Liberty and Love. 
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NOT LETTER, BUT SPIRIT ; NOT OUTER RE. 
STRAINTS, BUT INNER FORCE. 

That which most impresses us in the daily life of 
Jesus is its majestic freedom. It is a pure stream, 
flowing from a pure and exhaustless fountain. His 
actions are not fenced about by legal restraints or 
shaped by the letter of a law written and engraven on' 
stone tables. The law of God is in his heart, and a 
supreme loyality to truth and righteousness regulates 
his actions. Hence his supreme contempt for phylac- 
teries, and robes, and the burdensome ritualistic pre- 
cisions which men had invented as substitutes for 
justice, mercy and truth. Hence, too, his fearless 
overriding of men's interpretations of the letter of the 
law when such interpretations subverted the spirit and 
intent of the law — ^as in the case of healing the sick or 
feeding the hungry on the Sabbath. Hence, also, his 
comprehensive and penetrative interpretations and ap- 
plications of the law where enslavement to the letter 
had cramped and fettered its true meaning — ^as in refer- 
ence to adultery and murder. We feel, as we look 
upon him, that the law ot God will find its highest and 
deepest and broadest interpretation in his life, because 
he is not a slave^ cringing to the voice of authority, but 
a Son, whose heart is thoroughly in love with his 
Father's will. 

It was his purpose to bring his disciples into fel- 
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lowship with himself in this — to plant within them that 
"law of the Spirit of life " which would make them 
"free from the law of sin and death," so that "the 
righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in them, 
who walk not according to the flesh, but according to 
the Spirit." Hence he says, "If the Son shall make 
you free, ye shall be free indeed." And again: "If 
ye continue in my word, then are ye my disciples in- 
deed ; and ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free." 

The law — the law of letter — ^was made for the lawless 
(I. Tim. i. 9, 10). It regulates external actions; it 
can do no more. It sets up external limitations; it 
surrounds with external restraints ; it enforces its de- 
mands by external authority. It can not go beyond, nor 
fall short of, its own letter. Shakespeare's Shylock, in 
his "Merchant of Venice," affords a fine illustration 
of this. No law of mere letter can govern a spiritual 
nature, for spirit, in its nature, its wants and its duties, 
overrides all merely material interests and considera- 
tions, and can not be subjected to the limitations and 
interpretations of such an external law. A law of 
letter is based on external relations, and deals with the 
external and the visible. We do not mean to say that 
the Jewish law — which Paul styles emphatically "the 
letter " (II. Cor. iii. 6) — ^had no spirit. It had. It was, 
as Paul himself says, ' ' spiritual " (Rom. vii. 14) ; but 
the people were " carnal, sold under sin ;" and its spirit- 
ual import was unknown to them. So far as it had 
authority over them, it was the authority of the letter, 
and could be no more than this. Men must themselves 
become spiritual, if they are to be the subjects of a 
spiritual law. Just here — although it is not strictly io 
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the line of cur present inquiry — it may not be amiss to 
observe, for the relief of many who are- confused over 
the question of letter and spirit, that the very letter of 
the new covenant is spirit. The letter of the new is the 
spiritual interpretation of the old covenant. 

The letter of the new law, or the gospel, expresses 
the ultimate meaning^ and intent of the old law — a law 
which, in its immediate purpose and application, was 
but a law of letter to regulate the external life of the 
Jews. This, we take it, is the key to unlock the mean- 
ing of Paul's declaration: "He hath made us able 
ministers of the new covenant ; not of the letter, but 
of the spirit ; for the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth 
life." We are sure to be confused when we talk of 
the letter and the spirit of the gospel ; for the gospel 
itself is spirit — the law is letter. '*The words that I 
speak unto you," said Jesus, "they are spirit and they 
are life." Hence, all talk about "mere outward 
rites," "mere ceremonies," "mere forms," in the 
gospel, betrays ignorance of the nature of Christian- 
ity. Tliere is no mete rite, or form, or ceremony, in the 
gospel. Its very ordinances are spirit, and not letter. 
Philosophically, it is possible, and sometimes may be 
proper, to distinguish between the letter and the spirit 
of the new covenant. But, biblically, the law is letter 
and the gospel is spirit. We see not how any one can 
possibly understand Christianity who does not under- 
stand this. 

In the light of these considerations, the teachings 
of Jesus will be clothed with wonderful significance. 
He was not a mere reformer, but a regenerator. He 
struck not at popular follies, or public vices and 
wrongs^ so much as at the alienation of each individual 
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heart from God. He sought not to reform nations, 
but to regenerate individuals. He brought and left no 
scheme of civil polity, no system of political economy, 
or of moral philosophy ; but a message of truth and 
love for each sinful heart. He did not even busy him- 
self to discuss the wrongs and crimes then prevalent 
in the land of Judxa. When they obstructed his 
path, he smote them with no sparing hand ; but his 
main business was with the hearts of men. Nor did 
he make much of the prevalent distinctions between the 
morally respectable and the outcast. To the respecta- 
ble and honorable Nicodemus, equally with the publi- 
cans and sinners, he said, ''Ye must be bom again," 
* * That which is bom of the flesh is flesh ; that which 
is born of the Spirit is spirit. Marvel not that I said 
unto you. Ye must be bom again." He addressed 
himself to the spirit, not to the flesh. He sought to 
lift the spirit to supremacy over the flesh, to plant in 
it the truth and love of God, and to place it under 
**the law of the Spirit of life." He sought to per- 
suade men to see as he saw, to think as he thought, to 
love as he loved. Those who were thus changed in 
heart had the privilege to become sons of God, and 
were no longer mere servants of law, but children of 
grace. The kingdom of God was within them. In- 
stead of going out to the nations to reform their cus- 
toms and laws, he laid down his life for the sins of the 
world, and came up from the dead as the conqueror of 
death and the grave ; thus reaching to the very foun- 
tain of human woe, and inviting the confidence of 
men in his power to redeem from sin and death. 
When he went away, he left behind him no schedule 
of government, no volume of statutes, no scheme of 
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civil or social reform ; but he left ideas, principles, in- 
spirations, mighty demonstrations of God's mercy to 
the sinful, and power over the dead ; and a life of pure 
and cheerful and hearty obedience to the will of God 
and of loving devotion to the welfare of man ; and 
asked men to believe in him and follow him. When 
he handed over his earthly work to the apostles jand gave 
them their final charge, it was — not to smite the des- 
potism of Rome, or llie philosophy of Greece, or the 
bigotry of Judaism, but to ''go into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature," that by persuad- 
ing men to believe and obey the gospel, they might 
cleanse the fountain of life, and thus make its streams 
pure. 

We need not occupy space here to cite evidences with 
which all are familiar touching their proceedings under 
this commission. Everywhere their effort was to 
"open men's eyes, and turn them from darkness to 
light, and from the power of Satan unto God, that 
they might receive forgiveness of sins and inheritance 
among the sanctified." Even at Corinth, with 
its dens of vice, its din of commerce, its schools of 
learning, its proud array of philosophers and rhet- 
oricians, its venerable superstitions enthroned in 
the prejudices of the multitude, its pomp of idol- 
worship, its concentration of all potent hostilities 
to pure religion, Paul determined to know noth- 
ing among them but Jesus Christ, and him cruci- 
fied. 

And when these apostles succeeded in this, and 
those who entered on this new life were separated from 
the world in a new association, it is especially worthy 
of note to what extent they trusted to this new life- 
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force to overcome all that was unspiritual. The Jew- 
ish converts still retained their love of Jewish observ- 
ances, continued to mingle with their old associates in 
the synagogues and at the temple, and kept the law. 
If only they could be filled with the Spirit of Christ, 
it was expected that they would outgrow their errors. 
Only when they attempted to bind this law on others 
and make it a bond of fellowship among Qiristians, 
were they met with apostolic condemnation, and taught 
that "in Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth any- 
thing, nor uncircumcision, but a new creature. " Meats 
and drinks, and holy days, such as they had been 
taught to regard as sacred, they were still left at liberty 
to observe, unless they attempted to bind them on all 
others in the church ; then they were taught that '* the 
kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but righteous- 
ness, peace and joy in the Holy Spirit" When we 
think of the immense iniquities of idolatry; of the 
despotism of the Roman government ; of the public 
shows and games, with all their corrupting associations ; 
of the prevalence of polygamy ; of the iniquitous 
despotic authority of parents over children and of 
masters over slaves ; it strikes us as strange that so 
little should be said in opposition to these. How lim- 
ited the instructions respecting marriage, family gov- 
ernment, citizenship ! But how constant the care and 
anxiety to instruct them in the knowledge of Christ 
and keep them in the love of God ! Christ, as a new 
life-force in the soul, was expected to overcome the 
world. If only Christ was in them, the hope of glory, 
greater was he that was in them than he that was in 
the world, and they could and would meet all oppos- 
ing forces and overcome them. Christ would make 
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them faithful servants, just masters, submissive chil- 
dren, kind parents, obedient wives/ loving husbands ; 
and the true principles of Christian life would lead 
them not only to resist and overcome all vices and sins, 
but to develop a new and lofty character, marked by a 
purity, gentleness, benevolence and spirituality be- 
yond anything the world had ever seen. If only the 
branch was in the true Vine, sharing its life, there 
would surely be good fruit. The knife of the 
pruner and the care of the vine -dresser would 
be needed to train the tendrils and guard the 
branches from the spoilers; but with vigorous life- 
currents flowing through them, and God's sun- 
shine bathing them, and Heaven's dews and 
rains distilling upon them, grapes would surely 
come. 

There is a profound lesson for us all here. Let it be 
well pondered. There is great need of it. The ever- 
lasting cry about "plan," the denunciation of every 
method of work that is not expressed in some statute ; 
the perpetual effort to find "plans" for work having 
all the force of law ; and the refusal to do anything 
unless such a "plan" can be found divinely detailed 
and stamped with authority, all go to show how legal- 
istic and Judaistic we yet are — how much we are 
slaves of the letter rather than children of the spirit. 
We are searching for a divine model of diocesan or 
territorial church government ; for a New Testament 
gradation of church officers ; for a statute regulating 
the time and manner of giving money ; for a cate- 
chism, and divinely warranted catechizers, to test 
and expose false teachers; and unless we can find 
these, the world may perish before we will give 
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anything to save it, or the church be flooded 
with heretics before we will lift a voice to condemn 
them. Are we so foolish? having begun in the 
Spirit, are we now to be made perfect by the 
flesh? 
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WORSHIP. 

From what has already been said of the intimate 
spiritual relations established by the Christ between 
God and his people, it will have been inferred that 
Christianity must be marked by an intensely devo- 
tional spirit and a peculiarly spiritual worship. This 
is fully sustained by the example and the teachings of 
Jesus, and by the history of the apostolic churches. 
The whole life of Jesus was devotional. He was 
constantly girt about, as it were, with the Father's 
presence. Not an act of his life, nor a word from his 
lips, partakes of a spirit of levity or of worldliness 
that would mar the solemnity of a scene of worship. 
Indeed, the act which seems most nearly to betray pas- 
sion — that of scourging the money-changers and traders 
in the temple — was an act in which his zeal for a pure 
worship is most strikingly manifest. ''It is written. 
My house shall be called a house of prayer ; but ye 
have made it a den of thieves. " His pious ejaculations 
In his discourses ; his constant recognition of the les- 
sons of providence in the sunshine, the shower, the 
flowers, the vines, the grass, the birds and the flocks 
of sheep ; his frequent resorts to the solitudes of the 
forest and the night, for communion with his Father ; 
his public prayers and thanksgivings ; his habitual at- 
tendance on the worship of the synagogue ; and, more 
than all, the breaking of his heart when the Father's 
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presence was withdrawn from him, attest the loftinoss 
and steadiness of devotion that filled his spirit. In his 
childhood days he longed for his Father's house. His 
public ministry began and ended with prayer^ and was 
sweetened and hallowed all along with fervent prayer 
and praise. His prayers were remarkable for their 
simplicity. They were set in no pompous phraseology. 
He addressed God simply as "Father, '* or ** My God," 
and talked to him as a child to a loving parent They 
were remarkable fpr their trust. He never doubts — not 
even in the garden, when his extremest agony of soul 
is on him, nor on the cross when all the Furies are let 
loose upon him. His bitter cry, **Why hast thou 
forsaken me?" was not the language of doubt, but the 
revelation of a tremendous fact — ^that in dying for the 
sins of the world, he sank into a thick darkness of 
anguish unilluminated by a single ray of the light of 
his Father's presence. They were remarkable for their 
spontaneity. His heart bubbled forth its emotion freely* 
spontaneously. It required the aid of no ritual to lift 
him into an atmosphere of devotion. He lived in that at- 
mosphere. They were remarkable for the nearness to God 
which they expressed. He addressed Him as ever pres- 
ent, and as One with whom he lived on the most lov- 
ing terms. They were remarkable for their directness. 
He prayed for what he wanted just then. They were, 
above all, remarkable for their profound reverence for the 
divine will. They were not the utterance of selfish 
desires. Even when driven to the last extremity by 
the tempest of terrors that broke upon him in the 
garden, he did not forget to say, even when untold 
anguish pressed from him the sweat of blood, "Not 
as I will, but as thou wilt." 
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When we come to his teaching, we find it in accord 
with his life. Very significant is his language to the 
woman of Samaria, when she raised the question 
whether Jerusalem or Samaria was the place where 
men ought to worship : ''Believe me, the hour cometh 
when ye shall neither in this mountain, nor yet at 
Jerusalem, worship the Father. . . . The hour 
cometh, and now is, when the true worshipers shall 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth: for the 
Father seeketh such to worship him. God is spirit : 
and they that worship him must worship in spirit and 
in truth " (John iv. 22-24). The Jews worshiped in 
lettet and in symbol; Christian worship was to be in 
spirit and in reality : not a worship dependent on time, 
place, or form, but the outpouring of a reverential and 
grateful heart, enlightened by the truth that Jesus 
taught. Take along with this his appeal to parents : 
"If a child ask bread, will ye give him a stone? or if 
he ask for fish, will ye give him a serpent ? If ye, 
then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto 
your children, how much more will your Father in 
heaven give good things to them that ask him ?" Add 
to this his comment on the prayers of the Pharisee 
and the publican, and his parable of the unjust judge 
and the widow. Then consider the prayer he taught 
to his disciples, and his instructions to them to go 
into their closets and pray where none but God could 
see and hear. To all these add his warnings against 
the unforgiving spirit which would bar the heavens 
against their prayers. The sum of it all is: "God is 
your Father. He loves you. He knows your wants. 
Go to him with all your needs. Approach him rever- 
ently and humbly, but trustfully, as children go to a 
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father. Be not anxious about worldly good, but be 
very anxious for spiritual good. Seek first his king- 
dom and its treasures of righteousness peace and joy. 
Seek the forgiveness of sins. Seek deliverance from 
the power of the evil one. Seek your daily bread. 
Always pray, and never faint, and joyfully trust your 
Father to do what is best for you. ** 

We must not fail to add that the piety of Jesus 
was cheerful It spoke in praiu as well as in prayer. 
He gave thanks for all that he received. And even in 
that solemn and painful hour when Judas was about to 
betray him, and the rest of his disciples to forsake 
him, and the chill shadows of Gethsemane and Calvary 
were creeping over him, he raised his voice in a hymn 
of praise to God. "After supper, they sung a 
hymn, and went out to the mount of olives." 

If, now, we look at the spiritual life of his disciples, 
we shall see that the piety of the early church bore 
the same characteristics. The hundred and twenty 
that waited in Jerusalem for the promise of the Father, 
after the Master had been carried up into heaven, con- 
tinued with one accord in prayer and supplication. 
The first converts in Jerusalem continued steadfastly 
in prayers, and were continually praising and blessing 
God. In every time of need they united in prayer. 
In every time of deliverance, they united in thanks- 
givings. In their public assemblies prayer and praise 
were prominent features of their worship. This wor- 
ship, while it was intended to be orderly, was not 
marked by formality. They prayed and sang with the 
spirit and with the understanding, but all who were 
capable of praying or singing to edification bore a part, 
and when one prayed or gave thanks, as the mouth- 
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piece of the assembly, all the congregation said Atnen 
at the conclusion. Their prayers and thanksgivings 
were the *' spiritual Sacrifices" which, as a royal priest- 
hood, they brought to the altar, and offered in the 
name of Jesus Christ. 

A ripe Christian is described as one who "trusteth 
in God, and continueth in supplications and prayers 
night and day " (I. Tim. v. 5). There was in this no 
spirit of asceticisip. This same person is described as 
having brought up children, lodged strangers, washed 
the saints' feet, relieved the afflicted, and diligently 
followed every good work. Paul combines these 
again, when he says, "diligent in business, fervent in 
spirit, serving the Lord." This is a worthy character- 
istic of primitive Christian piety. It was joined with 
high activity, and permeated the entire life. It shrank 
not from busy scenes, nor from contact with the world j 
but went everywhere into the toils and conflicts of life, 
tempering the speech, restraining the passions, regu- 
lating the actions, sweetening the cares, and sanctify- 
ing the sorrows of daily life — thus making the whole 
life a "living sacrifice, holy, and acceptable unto 
God." Our Lord himself led a very busy life, yet it 
was, as we have seen, deeply and loftily religious. It 
was so with the apostles. It was meant to be so with 
all the disciples. They were to work without ceasing 
as well as to pray without ceasing — for their worship 
was in spirit and in truth, and did not locate itself in 
days and moons and years, but entered into all the 
life. Not that there were no special seasons of wor- 
ship. There were such seasons in the church (Acts 
xii. s), in the family (I. Cor. vii. 5), and in individual 
life (Acts X. 9). But these were not seasons set apart 
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and fixed by church legislation, as exhaustive of the 
demands of piety, leaving the rest of the time to be 
devoted to merely secular concerns; they were simply 
times of need, when special supplies of grace were 
required, to meet an exigency, in addition to the 
ordinary supplies that were daily and constantly 
sought 

That which especially distinguished this worship 
was, that it was the offering of the A<af/— comprehend- 
ing in that term alike the understanding and the aflfec- 
tions. "I will pray with the spirit, and will pray 
with the understanding also : I will sing with the spirit, 
and I will sing with the understanding also." ''Sing- 
ing and making melody in your hearts unto the Lord." 
* ' Let us draw near tvith a true heart, in full assurance 
of faith." 

This pure, spontaneous, enlightened, fervent, 
cheerful worship kept up a continual current of sym- 
pathy between heaven and earth, and enabled the 
disciples to "walk with God." They recognized Him 
as ever-present. They committed all their ways to 
Him. The darker the world grew to them the closer 
they drew to God for protection and guidance. He 
was in their homes and in their hearts. When labor 
failed, and earthly wisdom was exhausted, and human 
help was vain, and they could do no more — ^they prayed 
and waited. In perplexities so intricate as to con- 
found the understanding, when they knew not what to 
pray for as they ought, they bowed their stricken souls 
in silence before God and trusted the Holy Spirit 
within them to translate the inarticulate groanings of 
their troubled spirits into intelligible prayers which 
Heaven would hear and answer. 
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The whole of life, and each of its blessings and 
trials, was thus ' ' sanctified by the word of God and 
by prayer." There can be no restoration of primitive 
Christianity that does not restore this prayerful spirit 
which makes it holy ground wherever the Christian 
lives, a temple of God wherever a pure heart presents 
its offerings, and a holy sacrifice wherever a true life 
shows forth the praises of Him who hath called us out 
of darkness into his marvelous light 
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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP. 

We have seen, in previous essays, the divinely 
grand scope of the religion of Jesus— embracing in its 
gracious designs and saving power all nations, kindreds, 
tribes and tongues. By an innumerable host, gathered 
out of all these, is the song of redemption to be sung 
(Rev. V. 9, lo). In our Lord's own words, this grand 
purpose is expressed : * ' Other sheep I have, which are 
not of this fold : them also I must bring, and they shall 
hear my voice : and there shall be one fold, and one 
shepherd" (John x. i6). That this is a grand con- 
ception, especially in the light of its subsequent execu- 
tion, needs not to be proved. But it becomes an in- 
tensely interesting question, How can a harmonious 
brotherhood be made up from races so wanting in 
cohesion, from tribes ''hateful and hating one an- 
other,'* from nations established and sustained by war, 
from sects so discordant and bigoted, from a world 
truthfully described as " full of envy, murder, debate, 
deceit, malignity "? When .we talk, these days, of the 
union of Christians, many good men are startled at 
what they call the audacity of the proposition. To 
them, the reconciliation of the jarring sects of Christ- 
endom is altogether Utopian. They would as soon ex- 
pect to see the leopard change his spots, or the Ethio. 
pian his skin, as to see professed Christians learn to 
walk in love, as members of ''one body.'* But, surely, 
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our Lord's original conception of ''one fold and one 
Shepherd *' was immensely bolder : for, in the case of 
professed Christians, there is presumable such an ex- 
tent of a regenerative process, and such a degree of 
faith, as to render them accessible to whatever recon- 
ciling and unifying influences the religion of Jesus may 
furnish; and to" say that they are proof against all 
such divine influnces is to condemn them as incorrigi- 
ble hypocrites. But our Lord looked out on an utterly 
unregenerate world — ^such as is described in Rom. i. 
21-32, iii. 9 18 — ^and dared to entertain the purpose of 
making out of such material a holy, loving, harmonious 
brotherhood, that should be, in this world of strife and 
hate, a living Temple of Love, built up of living stones 
from the quarries of all nations ! If we had faith as a 
grain of mustard-seed, we would not doubt the possi- 
bility of removing the little sectarian hills that rear 
their heads all too proudly, and casting them into the 
sea, when the rugged Alpine heights of Jewish and 
Gentile hate bowed before the majesty of God in 
Christ, and crumbled at His word. "Who art thou, 
O great mountain ? before Zerubbabel thou shalt be- 
come a plain." Think of the sects among the Jews — 
of the bitter hate and strife between Jew and Samari- 
tan—of the endless variances, rivalries, hostilities of 
the Gentile nations — of the intense scorn of all those 
for Jewish exclusiveness, repaid by the Jews in over- 
flowing measure: was it •* Utopian" to attempt the 
reconciliation of all these in one body by the cross ? 
It was not only attempted, but was grandly successful, 
in so much that among the wonders of the world there 
has been nothing so wonderful as that primitive church 
of God — the holy, catholic, apostolic church — ^unsus- 
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tained by the patronage of the wise or the great, unpro- 
tected by civil governments, largely destitute of learn- 
ing, eloquence and wealth, yet moving on in its gentle 
mission of reconciliation, teaching the lessons of 
heavenly wisdom, drawing hearts together by attrac- 
tions all divine, and planting societies in which Jew, 
Samaritan and Gentile met as brethren. Master and 
slave gave each other the hand of fellowship as equal 
before God ; and the humbled rich and the exalted poor 
stood on a common level ; the prince and the beggar 
clasped hands as partners ; and all stood pledged to the 
high purposes of love— even to the extent of laying 
down their lives for each other. There was neither 
Grreek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision ; Bar- 
barian, Scythian, bond nor free: but Christ was all, 
and in all. In all parts of the world, this new institu* 
tion took root, until a new brotherhood, numbered by 
millions, and remarkable for unity and catholicity, pre- 
sented to the startled gaze of the world a phase of 
human nature that had all the novelty and splendor o{ 
a miracle. The first two centuries of the Christian 
era, when this unparalleled moral and spiritual revolu- 
tion was grandly triumphant, found but few pens to 
furnish even a worthy sketch of the history of the 
church ; but as, in delving among the ruins of ancient 
cities and empires, we form our ideas, from the might 
and grandeur of the wrecks, of what the original might 
and grandeur must have been ; so here, from the very 
ruins of primitive Christianity — from the fragments of 
its original purity and charity and catholicity which even 
apostate forms of this religion in later ages can not 
hide, we are enabled to reason to fair conclusions as to 
the unity, philanthropy, piety, and rapid and exten- 
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sive triumphs of the primitive church. The little stone, 
cut out of the mountain without hands, did smite the 
proud image which blended in its gold, and silver, and 
brass, and iron, and clay, the false religions and false 
governments of the world, and broke it to pieces, and 
gave fair promise of grinding it to powder, and of 
moving on in its accumulative might until it should 
become a great mountain and fill the whole earth. The 
fact of one church, made up in its membership of all 
nations and classes, possessed of many diversities, yet 
characterized by a definite unity, and achieving tri- 
umphs unmatched in history, stands as an eternal refu- 
tation of all the fine-spun theories of modern times as 
to the absolute necessity of sects. 

But still the question returns: How was this ac- 
complished? What bond of fellowship was strong 
enough to hold these heterogeneous masses in loving 
brotherhood, and yet elastic enough to yield to the 
pressure of their manifold diversities without breaking ? 
Men of diverse races and religions had been held to- 
gether under imperial authority, as belonging to one 
vast empire; but they were held by the power of 
the sword, or by the sway of carnal and selfish 
interests. But Jesus expressly disavowed the ex- 
ercise of such power. • * My kingdom is not of this 
world : if my kingdom were of this world, then would 
my servants fight, that I should not be delivered to the 
Jews : but now is my kingdom not from hence " (John 
xviii. 36). Vast multitudes have been held in submis- 
sion to spiritual despotism — the slaves of ignorance 
and superstition. It can not be called unity. It is a 
mere negation. If there is the absence of protest and 
strife, the empire of death can boast of the same. It 
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is indeed the silence or death — ^the death of the soul. 
But Christianity proposes no such despotism. Its di- 
rect aim is to enlighten and emancipate. ' * You shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you free. " 
Its unity is a unity oi faiths of knowledge, and of spirit 
— ^the union of free souls in an intelligent fellowship, 
in which the rights of conscience are scrupulously re- 
spected. 

Sometimes, under the powerful pressure of a com- 
mon interest, or a common danger, masses otherwise 
heterogeneous may be forced for a time into one party, 
or one common movement ; but it will only hold while 
this interest is supreme, and disintegration will ensue 
the moment that the pressure is withdrawn. But 
Christianity is not charged with transient interests, nor 
does it propose a transient fellowship to meet a special 
emergency. Its unity is the same yesterday, to-day 
and forever. No system ever gave such defiance to the 
external pressure of fleeting interests, or so cordially 
repudiated considerations and pleas of policy. 

By what divine potency, then, did it lead men into 
such a fellowship ? by what divine charm did it hold 
them ? We must delay for the answer to these questions. 
Meanwhile it will do the readers good to meditate on 
the words of Paul : "I, therefore, the prisoner of the 
Lord, beseech you that ye walk worthy of the vocation 
wherewith ye are called, with all lowliness and meek- 
ness, with long-suffering, forbearing one another in 
love ; endeavoring to keep the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace. There is one body, and one Spirit, 
even as ye are called in one hope of your calling : one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of 
all, who is above all, and through all, and in you all." 
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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP. 

The bond of fellowship in this new community was 
faith in and obedience to the Lord Jesus Christ. Those 
who put their trust in him as Saviour and Lord, and 
were willing to repose in him for salvation and trust in 
him for guidance, were, on this simple faith, admitted 
at once, through baptism upon His name, into Christistn 
fellowship ; and those who, being thus baptized, held 
fast this faith and walked in his commandments, were 
held in fellowship. Beyond this, nothing was required 
of them. Whatever their differences of race, of social 
condition, of opinion or prejudice touching anything 
and ever3^ing else but Christ, or whatever their pecu- 
liarities of taste and of habit, of manners and of customs, 
of education and of training, of language and of civil 
government, if they were " one in Christ Jesus," those 
differences were not allowed to interfere with the claims 
of Christian brotherhood. Upon a common faith, 
through a common baptism, as those who stood upon 
a common level of sin and need, they were brought . 
into one common relation as children of God and sub- 
jects of the Lord Jesus, and made partakers of a com- 
mon salvation. Their unity was unity of faith and of 
spirit — ^a faith resting on the Christ as its object, a 
spirit of love and devotion and holiness derived through 
their faith in him ; and their union was most emphati- 
cally union 'Mn Christ." 
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It is, perhaps, the most eminent peculiarity in our 
Lord's teaching that he invites confidence tu himself a$ 
the basis of all spiritual good. It is not. Accept thi9 
postulate; nor, Be convinced of the truth of this 
proposition ; nor, Receive this body of doctrine ; nor. 
Subscribe to this philosophy ; but, Believe in nu^ Come 
to me^ Follow tne. * ' Come unto me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and / will give you rest." " He 
that believeth on me shall not abide in darkness, but 
shall have the light of life." '' If any man serve me, 
let him follow me, and where I am, there shall also my 
servant be." When the Father consummates his gra- 
cious designs in behalf of our race, and makes his last, 
best gift to a perishing world, it is no longer a law, 
written on tables of stone, nor a ritual to enchant the 
senses, nor a volume of statutes to regulate conduct 
by external limitations, nor a voice of thunderous 
power, to hold men in a paralysis of fear; but 
— "This is my beloved Son, in whom I delight; hear 
him." 

And when the apostles went forth to convert men 
and build up this new brotherhood, they knew noth- 
ing among men but Jesus Christ and him crucified. 
"Christ, the power of God and the wisdom of God," 
was their sole theme, to all peoples, under all circum- 
stances, in all places. Their answer to Judaism, to 
Paganism, to proud philosophers, to glittering rheto- 
ricians and charming orators, to kings and nobles, to 
peasants and slaves, to the wealthy and the poor, the 
refined and the degraded, was evermore: "This Jesus, 
whom we preach to you, is life and salvation. He 
that hath the Son of God, hath life ; he that hath not 
the Son of God, hath not life ; for God hath given to 
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US eternal life, and this life is in his Son." The 
one aim of their preaching was to convince men of 
this, and to persuade them to put their trust in the 
Son of God and obey him. They demanded an instant 
surrender of everything for the sake of Christ ; and 
just as soon as any one voluntarily avowed his faith in 
Jesus as the Christ, the Son of God, and his willing- 
ness to submit to him, he was accepted, and baptized, 
and added to the company of believers, no difference 
who he was, or what he had been, or what he might 
still be in other respects. **If thou believest with all 
thine heart, thou mayest be baptized." "You are all 
the children of God by faith in Christ Jesus ; for as 
many as have been baptized into Christ, have put on 
Christ. There is neither Greek nor Jew; there is 
neither bond nor free ; there is neither male nor female : 
for ye are all one in Christ Jesus." Whatever their 
former differences, in the fervors of redeeming love 
they were all melted into a common tenderness and 
submissiveness, and, like melted metals poured into a 
new mold and taking on a new form, they were all de- 
livered into the gospel "mold of doctrine" (Rom. vi. 
17, 18); and, obeying from the heart this gospel of 
salvation, came forth in the likeness of Christ, being 
freed from sin and made servants to righteousness. If 
these Jews, Samaritans and Gentiles of various creeds 
had been asked. Why do you, who formerly had no 
dealings, who were full of hatred and strife, now love 
each other and live together in peace and harmony? 
they would have said, "All our old differences are 
swallowed up in our mutual love of Christ Jesus. 
Through the love of God in Christ all our enmities 
have been slain ; we are dead to all that once made our 
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life ; in Christ we are new creatures— old things are 
passed away, and all things are new." 

Notice now how these new communities were held 
together. Of course the power of prejudice must 
more or less assert itself. It is seen, even in the first 
church planted by the apostles in Jerusalem, where 
the old jealousies between the Hebrews and Hellenists 
come to the surface (Acts vi.), and momentarily dis- 
turb the harmony of a community which had just 
been described as ** of one heart and one soul." It is 
seen at Antioch, when Jewish Christians insist that the 
Gentile converts must be circumcised and keep the 
law of Moses (Acts xv. i). It is seen throughout the 
churches in Gentile lands, wherever the Jewish element 
is found in the combination. Rome, Corinth, Colosse, 
and the churches of Galatta, were all severely tested 
by the uprising of Jewish bigotry, and some of them 
by the manifestations of Gentile licentiousness ; while 
the churches of Asia Minor were likely to be flooded 
with the mischievous speculations of the Gnostics, 
which threatened to sweep away all the landmarks of 
the faith which the apostles had taught. In the apos- 
tolic methods of dealing with these difficulties, three 
things strike us as of great significance. 

I. So long as Christ was trusted in and obeyed, 
the largest latitude was allowed in all other respects. 
Thus the Jews were not molested in the practice of 
circumcision, or in the observance of the Jewish holy 
days, so long as they kept the commandments of 
Jesus. There was evidently great confidence that the 
love of Christ, as a growing affection in their hearts 
would crowd out all these old attachments and associa^ 
tions. Equally true was this of Gentile predilec- 
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tions and attachments, such as were not at war with 
the fundamental truths of Christianity. In regard to 
all things of this class ^^ apostolic teaching was marked 
by the very broadest liberalism: '*Let every man be 
fully persuaded in his own mind" (Rom. xiv. 5). The 
people were at liberty to observe days, or to disregard 
them \ to eat meats, or to abstain from eating them ; 
to adhere to circumcision or to uncircumcision. 

2. But the moment an attempt was made to force 
any of these things on others^ and make either observ- 
ance or non-observance a test of fellowships there was, 
on the part of the apostles, the most positive and un- 
compromising opposition. This is, indeed, the burden 
of much of Paul's teaching in his epistles. Himself a 
Jew, and willing with the Jews to share in Jewish ob- 
servances, he planted himself firmly against all at- 
tempts to force the Gentiles into the observance of 
them, and insisted on their perfect equality in the 
kingdom of Christ without the slightest recognition of 
observances based on Jewish authority. Nor, on the 
other hand, would he allow Gentile Christians to inter- 
fere with the Jewish Christians in their peculiarities. 
'* Let not him that eateth despise him that eateth not, 
and let not him that eateth not despise him that eateth : 
for God hath received him. Who art thou that judgest 
another man's servant ? to his own master he standeth 
or falleth " (Rom. xiv. 3, 4). He therefore taught 
them to receive each other, without regard to these 
differences. 

3. In reference to the essentials of faith in the 
Christ, the Son of God, and the keeping of his com- 
mandments, the apostles were the farthest possible 
from the sickly '* Liberalism " of the present time. 
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They knew no compromise here ; they would tolerate 
no diflferences ; they would have no fellowship with any 
who denied the faith or refused to keep the com- 
mandments of Jesus. They insisted on *'one Lord, 
one Faith, and one Baptism ;*' nor would they admit 
to or hold in their fellowship any who were wanting in 
an unreserved submission to gospel authority in these 
particulars They never said respecting these ^ "Let 
every man be fully persuaded in his own mind." 
These were essentials of Christian unity, and no false 
charity hindered them from demanding an unreserved 
surrender to divine authority. Note especially, that 
while they allow so large a liberty in regard to 
things indifferent, because not commanded, they take 
on a peculiar sternness wherever the faith or obedi- 
ence of the gospel is questioned. " If any man love 
not our Lord Jesus Christ, let him be accursed when 
the Lord comes." " If we, or an angel from heaven, 
preach any other gospel unto you than that ye have 
received, let him be accursed." " Every spirit that 
confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is 
not of God." " He that saith I know him, and keep- 
eth not his commandments is a liar, and the truth is 
not in him." "If any man teach otherwise, and con- 
sent not to wholesome words, even the words of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and to the doctrine which is ac- 
according to godliness, he is proud, knowing nothing, 
but doting about questions and strifes of words, 
whereof cometh envy, strife, railings, evil surmisings, 
perverse disputings of men of corrupt minds, and 
destitute of the truth, supposing that gain is godliness : 
from such withdraw thyself * (I. Tim. vi. 3-5). " Where- 
fore, put away from among you that wicked person.^* 
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It is, we think, fully established, that the center 
of attraction to which all souls were bound, and 
around which all souls revolved, was Christ Jesus our 
Lord ; and that faith in Him, love of Him, obedience 
to Him, formed the bond of fellowship among Chris- 
tians. 

We have yet to consider the sufficiency of this 
bond, and its divine adaptedness to its purpose. 
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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP. 

Having seen that the bond of fellowship in the 
apostolic churches was faith in and obedience to the 
Lord Jesus Christ, it remains to show how and why 
this was the all-sufficient and only-sufficient bond. 

Men are held and swayed by leaders. This ever 
has been, ever will be so. The diffiision of intelli- 
gence and the progress of education among the masses 
makes no difference in this respect, except that the 
leadership must be wiser and worthier. Men will ever 
look for some embodiment of that which they are dis- 
posed to love and honor ; and when they find it, or 
fancy that they find it, their confidence gathers about 
such a leader, their enthusiasm is kindled by his pres- 
ence, and they will follow him to victory or to death. 
They lose all differences in their common devotion to 
him. Every one knows how true this is in military 
life. It is true in political life, also. Nor is it less 
true in intellectual life. In philosophy, a few great 
minds have ruled the world of thought ; and there is 
a subtle tyranny, vastly more powerful and more slav- 
ishly obeyed to-day than our modern philosphers are 
at all willing to admit, of Plato and Aristotle, and a 
few other great lights in the philosophical heavens. 
They are central orbs to which even modern leaders of 
thought are but satellites. And the greatest of all 
these leaders — Plato — after his matchless mastery of 
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the most profound and intricate problems of the in- 
tellectual and moral universe, felt and acknowledged 
his own need of just such an incarnation of truth, 
wisdom and goodness as Christianity now offers to a 
world groping in darkness. 

In religion, with its mighty and awful problems of 
Kfe and death, duty and destiny, sin and holiness, the 
origin and the end of things, the multitude have never 
been able to rise to abstract conceptions of truth, or 
to draw inspiration from abstract reasonings. The 
hero worship of the world, and the universal sway of 
idolatrous religions, prove this. Among the Jews, it 
was Moses rather than Jehovah, who led them; or, 
rather, Jehovah led them through Moses. "Speak 
thou unto us, and we will hear thee," said the Jews to 
Moses, * * but let not God speak to us any more, lest 
we die." In the absence of leaders, that nation soon 
came to the verge of destruction ; every upward and 
onward movement was under some God-given leader 
whom they could honor as standing in the place of 
God to them, and in a common devotion to whom 
they could forget their strifes and alienations. Moses, 
Joshua, Samuel, David, Elijah, are notable instances 
of this. 

But for humanity at large there was needed a leader 
infinitely transcending all ordinary leaders in knowl- 
edge, wisdom, power, and the perfection of holiness. 
He must be man — one with humanity in its interests 
and feelings, who could know and sympathize with its 
woes and its helplessness ; and he must be God — worship- 
ful in the divine perfection of his nature, and capable 
of guiding human nature through all the intricate 
labyrinths of this life to a worthy destiny, and able to 
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redeem it from the curse of sin and of death, and lift 
it to glory, honor and immortality. He must be near 
us and with us and of us, to be loved ; he must be in- 
finitely above us, to be adored. He must know all 
truth, so that when he speaks we can believe him. He 
must speak as an oracle the great truths which reason 
can not master. He must reveal as a God, not reason 
as a philosopher ; he must furnish demonstration in 
facts, not plausibilities or probabilities in hypotheses. 
Then can men surrender themselves to him in the 
blissful repose of faith, and follow where he leads the 
way, through life or death, saying, '*I know in whom 
I have believed, and am persuaded that he is able to 
keep what I have committed unto him against the 
day of death and of eternity. " Such a leader is given 
in Him of whom it was said, "Behold, I have given 
him for a witness to the people, a leader and a com- 
mander to the people." Jesus came not as a reasoner, 
to prove that what he affirmed of the great problems 
of life and death, sin and holiness, heaven and hell, 
God and man, was logically correct ; but as a Witness 
— "the faithful and true witness" — ^to testify to what 
he knew of all these things. He came not to expatiate 
on the charms of virtue and rectitude, but to go before 
men in the ways of goodness and holiness — their 
Leader in the conquest of sin and the exemplification 
of obedience to the will of God. He came not to 
break the bond of false authority that men might be 
firee to follow their own ways; but a Commander^ 
clothed with authority over conscience and heart and 
life, to bind men in willing bonds to the everlasting 
laws of truth and right. " He of God is made unto 
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US wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and 
redemption/' 

A perishing race found in Him what met its wants, 
redeemed it from its woes, inspired it with loftiest de- 
votion, and lifted it out of the despair of sin and death 
into the joys of pardoning grace and the triumphs of 
heavenly hope. The masses of humanity, gathering 
about Christ as a center, in drawing nearer to a com- 
mon center, drew nearer to each other ; and that faith 
and love which bound them to him, bound them to 
each other for His sake. Christ was all and in all. 
This was the secret of primitive unity and union. All 
differences were lost, all antagonisms were overcome 
by the overmastering enthusiasm of the new faith and 
love with which all hearts were inspired, "Now, 
then, ye are no more strangers and foreigners, but 
fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the household of 
God ; and are built upon the foundation of the apostles 
and the prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner-stone — in whom all the building, fitly framed 
together, groweth unto an holy temple in the Lord : 
in whom ye also are builded together for a habitation 
of God through the Spirit" (Eph. ii. 19-22). 

It is in the nature of things that we grow into the 
likeness of that which we love and worship. So long 
as Christ was the object of supreme faith and love, 
that fellowship which began in a common faith was 
fostered and strengthened by a universal and ever- 
growing godliness. They were changed into the same 
image with Christ, from glory to glory, even as by the 
Spirit of the Lord. Selfishness, with all its bitter 
fruits, was supplanted by a divine benevolence. The 
disintegrating tendencies of sin gave way to the unify- 
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ing power of love. Carnality was crowded out and 
sloughed oflT by the growing spirituality of ideas, af- 
fections, tastes and habits. Just as they were brought 
to share the Spirit of Christ, were they led to walk in 
all lowliness and meekness, forbearing one another in 
love, endeavoring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace. There was thus one body, and one 
Spirit, even as they were called in one hope of their 
calling; one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God, 
and one Father of all, who was above all, and through 
all, and in all (Eph. iv. i-^. 

It will be readily seen, now, why the apostles were 
so sensitive to every indication of a tendency to estab- 
lish other leaderships, Paul would not, as a rule^ allow 
himself to baptize his converts, 'Mest any should say 
I had baptized in mine own name." When they be- 
gan to say, I am of Paul, I of Apollos, and I of 
Cephas, Paul rebuked them as ''carnal," and told 
them they walked as men, and not as Christians. He 
well understood that the unity of fellowship would be 
subverted the moment that Christians began to *' glory 
in men" as leaders, rather than in Christ. Also, it 
will be seen why, when others were beguiled by a 
philosophy, falsely so called, he warned them of its 
dangers, and pointed them anew to Christ, " in whom 
dwelt all the fullness of the Godhead bodily," and 
urged them to hold to the Head, "from which all the 
body by joints and bands having nourishment minis- 
tered, and knit together, increaseth with the increase of 
God" (Col. ii. 19). The remedy for every ill, the 
safeguard against every danger, was Christ. As long 
as faith in Christ was firm, and love to Him was warm, 
the apostles saw no evils that could not be overcome ; 
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but they took the alarm the moment they discovered 
the existence of anything that threatened to subvert 
the common faith in Christ Here, they were uncom- 
promising, intolerant. There never was a religion 
more tolerant than primitive Christianity, of opinions, 
customs, prejudices that did not assail its vital truths and 
principles ; nor one so rigidly intolerant of everything 
that put these in jeopardy or called them in question. 
The pagan religions of that time were "liberal " — that 
is, they recognized each the others as entitled to re- 
spect ; and they would all have tolerated Christianity, 
piovided Christianity would have tolerated them. But 
Christianity would have no fellowship with anything 
out of Christ. It proclaimed the Jewish religion ef- 
fete, and the heathen religions false and destructive. 
// was in this uncompromising^ spirit that it won its early 
triumphs. The " lords many" and the **gods many" 
that courteously offered a place for Christ in the Pan- 
theon, if he would only acknowledge them as fellows 
in divinity, were all denounced as false. ** For us 
there is but one God, the Father, of whom are all 
things, and we in him ; and one Lord Jesus Christ, by 
whom are all things, and we by him " (I. Cor. viii. 6). 
The integrity of the church to-day, and the certainty 
of its triumphs, depend on adherence to apostolic 
teaching in this respect. No compromise so far as 
Christ and his authority are concerned ; the broadest 
freedom in all else. 

Look at ecclesiastical history, and trace the cor- 
ruptions of Christianity. They have mainly two 
fountains, i. Philosophy, substituting its unsubstan- 
tial speculations for simple trust in Jesus as the Way, 
the Truth, the Life. 2. Human leaderships, dividing 
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the afiections of Christians, and winning them from 
obedience to Christ to obedience to the doctrines and 
commandments of men. Here open up two wonderful 
chapters. But we can not dwell on them. Christ 
must be reenthroned in the hearts of men as the only 
Lord. Just as fast as we get back to Christ — ^his teach- 
ing» his Spirit, his laws and ordinances, his supreme 
and undisputed authority over conscience, heart and 
life, we get back to the unity and catholicity of his 
church. 



} 
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CHARACTER. 

The importance attached to character in the new 
economy was superlative. Although the gospel was a 
revelation of grace, and offered even to the vilest sin- 
ners a salvation by grace, through faith, without 
works of righteousness, yet this was all with a view to 
the formation of a new character — the legitimate fruit 
of the renewing grace of God. The salvation was a 
salvation from sin — not a mere cancelling of its guilt, 
but an emancipation from its power. Hence says 
Paul to the Romans, * * But now, being made free from 
sin, and become servants to God, ye have your fruit 
unto holiness, and the end everlasting life." ** Where 
sin abounded, grace did much more abound; that as 
sin hath reigned unto death, even so might grace reign 
through righteousness unto eternal life, by Jesus Christ 
our Lord." The Christian's Leader was himself 
"holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from sin- 
ners;" and his object was to bring his disciples to share 
4iis own life. The entrance on the new life was a thor- 
ough renunciation of sin. The baptism in which the 
convert "put on Christ," was a burial as of one who 
had already died to sin, and a resurrection out of death 
into a new life. The meaning of death must not be 
pressed too literally, as if there were as utter a separa- 
tion from sin as there is from this life when literal 
death takes place — for to those whom Paul addressed 
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as having experienced this death, burial and resurrec- 
tion, he still says, ' ' Let not sin reign in your mortal 
bodies, that ye should obey it in the lusts thereof." 
There is no force in this exhortation, if sin did not 
still, in some sense, live in them. Yet the fact that so 
strong a term as death is employed to describe the sep- 
aration from the old life of sin, and so expressive a 
symbolism as immersion and emersion — ^burial and 
resurrection — to set forth the soul's consecration to the 
service of Christ, at once impresses us with the idea of 
a thorough and radical revolution in the moral nature. 
Like the phrase "new creature," while it is not liter- 
ally true, it expresses a truth so great that language 
less strong would not suffice to make an adequate rep- 
resentation of it. 

Among the pagans, religion had no necessary con- 
nection with morality; nor did the sentiment of Icve 
to their deities enter into their religious conceptions. 
But in Christiarfity, religion and morality are so thor- 
oughly wedded that they can not be separated, and 
love to God and man is the essence alike of piety and 
humanity. God and man are brought together in such 
relationship that it is impossible to make any advance 
in piety without an equal advance in morality. In- 
deed, the word religion is made to bear essentially a 
moral aspect: "Pure religion, and undeiiled, before 
God and the Father, is this : to visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction, and to keep one's self un- 
spotted from the world." 

In previous essays we have emphasized several par- 
ticulars of New Testament teaching, which will only re- 
quire abare mention now,as enabling us to form a just con- 
ception of what Christian character must necessarily be. 
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1. The foundation of the new life is laid in regenera- 
Hon — ^not in mere reformation. The whole nature is 
placed on a new basis. Spirit, not flesh, is to domi- 
nate. Spiritual affections, desires and aims are to be 
supreme. Sinful affections, purposes and practices are 
so completely supplanted by the love of God, of truth, 
and of holiness, that the subject of this moral and 
spiritual renovation is contemplated as *' born* again," 
and as being " a new creature." The heart is so puri- 
fied as to be a fountain of new life. The sins of the 
past are all washed away, and the sinner, purified and 
justified, is also sanctified or consecrated to a new serv- 
ice by the bath of regeneration and the renewing of 
the Holy Spirit. 

2. The convert is brought into new relations to 
God as a child in the divine family. God sends forth 
the Spirit of his Son into the purified heart, crying 
Abba, Father. God is his Father; Jesus is his Sa- 
viour, his Brother and his Lord; the Holy Spirit 
is his Comforter, Strengthener and Sanctifier; angels 
are his ministering servants; heaven is his home. 
All things are his, and he is Christ's and Christ is 
God's. 

3. He has a perfect model of character on which 
to form his own, in the example of Jesus ; and this 
model is found in Him whom his soul loves and to whom 
he is bound in the closest ties alike of sympathy and 
of interest. It is no stern law he obe)rs, graven in 
cold marble, and uttering a voice of resistless author- 
ity; but it is a beautiful and inspiring Life which he 
clings to with loftiest admiration and fondest affection, 
and delights to follow, even in rugged paths, and on 
perilous battle fields, and through all shames and suf- 
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ferings even to the cross and the grave, knowing 
that if he suffers with Him he will also reign with 
Him 

4. He has transfeired his interests and his hopes 
from earth to heaven, from time to eternity. He is here 
a pilgrim, with no continuing city; a scholar, at the 
feet of Jesus, learning the great lessons of heav- 
enly truth, and obtaining an education for the im- 
mortal dignities and employments of the eternal 
world. 

5. He has an inspired guide to duty in the teaching 
of the New Covenant — a law adapted to the under- 
standing and written in the heart — a law in which 
Duty springs from Love, and sets forth her claims in 
noble examples, loving exhortations, tender entreaties, 
or triumphant ailments, carrying the heart captive 
by the force of truth, the inspirations of gratitude, the 
charms of divine mercy, and the blissful hope of ever- 
lasting life. 

If, under any conditions, human nature can be 
lifted to purity and dignity, and human character be 
molded into divine symmetry and loveliness, we must 
expect to see its noblest forms and manifestations un- 
der the creative hand of Christ Jesus. 

But the whole extent of this regenerating power 
must not be expected at once, for several reasons, i. 
The material on which Christ wrought was excessively 
deteriorated. The moral condition of Greek, Roman 
and Jew was that of extreme degradation. To till 
corrupt masses from the horrible pit of pagan or Jew- 
ish life, and exalt them to saintly purity and noble- 
ness, was not the work of a day. Read Rom. 1. and 
iii. 2. The regenerating power of the gospel operated 
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along the line of man's mental and moral constitution, 
in harmony with the laws of his nature, and not by 
miraculous or resistless might. Men were born again 
by the word of truths and of course were only renovated 
in so far as they were brought under the dominion of 
Christian truth. 3 Christianity had yet to create its 
own atmosphere, and establish its own realm, in which 
its vital forces could have free play, and the subtle 
flow of its invisible spirit and unconscious influences 
could be realized from infancy in Christian homes and 
Christian society and Christian civilization, before its 
full power over humanity could be asserted. In 
the beginning it fought against fearful odds, for the 
whole world lay under the dominion of the wicked 
one. * 

The New Testament records present just such a 
picture, in this respect, as the foregoing premises would 
prepare us to expect. The subjects of the gospel 
were, in important respects, **a royal priesthood, a 
holy nation, a peculiar people." They were not only 
redeemed from the gross vices that degraded the Gen- 
tile world, but they became pure in heart, in speech, 
in act; self-denying, benevolent, forgiving, patient, 
heroic in suffering, heavenly-minded, and intensely 
philanthropic. They were also, in a very high sense, 
spiritual — living, walking and talking with God, their 
souls filled with the ineffable joys of His presence, 
their daily lives sweetened and glorified by the provi- 
dential tokens of His care and love. While it is evi- 
dent, from the various epistles, that there was still 
much of weakness and imperfection, and sometimes 
even of unholy passion and gross sin, and a constant 
liability to be recaptured by sin and Satan, still the 
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general tenor of these writings indicates a radical, 
and spiritual revolution, and a new state of society so 
different from anything else known among men as to 
be at war with popular ideas, tastes, customs and laws, 
and to call down the scorn and hate and opposition 
alike of Jewish and Gentile communities. 

Perhaps we can not do better than quote from the 
skeptical Gibbon, a testimony to the character of the 
early Christians, which the truth of history com- 
pelled him to record. It is from his famous fifteenth 
chapter : 

" It is ■ very ancieal reprotch, mggatcd bjr Ibe ignonncc or the 
malice of infidelity, lh>t (be Christiaiu allured inlo ttwir partj the most 
atfocious criminals, who, u soon u thex^irere tcochcd bjr a lense of 
lemorse, were easily penuadcd lo wash away, in the wateis of b^itism, 
the guilt of their past conduct, for which the templei of the gods re- 
fnsed to grant them any expiation. Bui this icpToach, when it ii dcared 
from miirepresentation, contribnte* as much to the honor as it did to the 
increase of the chuich. The IrieDds of Christianity taaj ackDowlcdge 
without a blush, that many of the most eminent saints bad been before 
their baptism the most abandoned Miwets. . . , After the exampk 
of their divine Master, the missionaries of the gospel disdained not the 
society of men, and especially of wtanen, oppressed by the conscious- 
ness, and very often by Ihe effects, of their vice*. As they emei^^ 
from sin and superstition to the glorious life of immortality, they re- 
solved lo devote themselves lo a life, not only of viilne, but of peni- 
lence. The desire of perfection became the ruling passion of their 

■■ Tertullian, with an honest pride, could boast that very few Chris- 
tians had suffered by [he hand of the executioner, exc^ on vccount ol 
their religion. Their serious and sequestered life, averse to the gay Inx- 
tiry of Ihe age, inured them to charity, temperance, economy, and all 
the sober and domestic virtues. As the greater number were of some 
trade or profession, it was incumbent on them, by the strictest inlegrity 
and the fairest dealing, to remove the suspicions which the profane are 
too apt to conceive against the appearances of sanctity. The con- 
tempt of the world exercised them in the haUts of hnmiUly, meekiMN 
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and patience. Their mntaal charity and tmsospecting confidence has 
been remarked by infidels, and was too often abused by perfidious 
friends. It is a very honorable circumstance for the morals of the 
primitive Christians, that even their faults, or rather errors, were de- 
rived from an excess of virtue.'* 

A striking picture, to be drawn by such a hand I 
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CHURCH LIFE. 

It is worthy of note that neither Christ nor his 
apostles made direct assaults on the civil and political 
institutions or social customs of the age. This cer- 
tainly was not because they approved of these, or re- 
garded them as fairly meeting the wants of humanity. 
Despotic government, slavery, polygamy, war, the deg- 
radation and oppression of women, the absolute owner- 
ship of children by parents, and many other institu- 
tions and customs then prevailing, can not be reconciled 
with the genius and spirit of the religion taught by 
Jesus. But the divine philosophy of dealing with hu- 
manity did not lead to open assaults on habits, usages 
and laws which were inwoven with the very texture of 
society. It looked rather to the fountain and root of 
all these evils, and applied the remedy there. To 
cleanse the heart and plant regenerating principles 
there, was its immediate task. Only when existing 
ideas and practices were at war with the essential prin- 
ciples and the very life of Christianity, did it wage 
direct war against them. Hence, in the case of idola- 
try, inwoven as it was with the laws, institutions and 
life of the Roman empire, the apostles did not scruple 
to give it battle with uncompromising vigor, even 
though it called down the crushing weight of imperial 
vengeance and consigned the advocates of Christianity 
to imprisonment, torture and death. It was not, there' 
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fore, owing to any lack of moral or physical courage, 
or to any time-serving spirit, or timid conservatism, 
that the usages, laws and institutions to which we 
have referred were not attacked ; but because the true 
philosophy of Christianity forbade it. The parable of 
the leaven and the meal teaches the divine idea of the 
process of regenerating society — an active, aggressive 
power, noiselessly working in the masses of humanity, 
leavening all with whom it comes in contact and impart- 
ing to them its own nature and aggressive power. 
The apostolic churches were such lumps of leaven im- 
bedded in the meal of human society. In the church 
the divine idea of regenerated society is to be found. 
Here, in regard to marriage and all domestic relations, 
social life, government, business pursuits, pleasures, 
national and social distinctions, the various relations of 
men to each other and to God, and the true aims and 
uses of the present life, we may find the highest ideal 
that heaven has furnished. We do not hesitate to say 
that the Church of God, as founded by Jesus and built 
by the apostles, in its principles, its spirit, its precepts, 
its laws and institutions, and its genuine life, is God's 
highest conception of human society, and presents the 
true ideal of the best civilization of which our race, 
under the present constitution of things, is capable. 
Men reconciled to God ; men reconciled to each other ; 
all men contemplated as on a common level of sin 
and want, of salvation, and of obligation ; society 
reconstructed on a spiritual basis — love to God and 
man the reigning spirit and inspiring principle ; eternal 
life the great aim of existence here, and righteousness 
and hoh'ness the way to it. Bring society to Christ's 
conceptions of God and man, sin and righteousness, 
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time and eternity; make men to each other in the 
world at large what they are in the Church of Christ ; 
then construct society, laws, institutions on the spir- 
itual basis that Christianity offers ; and we have the 
highest style of civilization that can be realized in such 
a world as this. God has set the church in the world 
as the leaven in the meal, and through its penetrating 
and revolutionary power the kingdoms of this world 
are to become ** the kingdoms of our Lord and of h!s 
Christ/' 

With these thoughts before us, the study of church 
life, as presented in the New Testament, possesses 
great interest. We have already, in previous chap- 
ters, dwelt with sufficient emphasis on the spiritual 
equality of the members of the church — the absence of 
all ecclesiastical castes and hierarchies, and the uni- 
versal priesthood of the people of God. But along 
with this, there was the greatest diversity of gifts. 
We are apt to regard the primitive church as peculiar, 
on account of the miraculous endowments of its mem- 
bers; but the peculiarity was mainly in the method of 
imparting the gifts. Prayers, songs, prophesying, 
preaching, teaching, ruling, etc., were under the im- 
mediate inspiration of the Spirit, until the whole coun- 
sel of God was made known, and the means of in- 
struction and edification were fully bestowed. But it 
must be kept in view that these gifts were not be- 
stowed on a special class. * * To every man is given a 
manifestation of the spirit to profit withal." There 
was an immense variety of gifts : "but all these work- 
eth that one and the self-same Spirit, dividing to every 
man severally as he will." The divine idea of church 
life, then, was the fellowship or partnership of all its 
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members in interest and in work, each having some 
special gift to exercise, some special work to do for 
the benefit of others, and each imparting as well as 
receiving good. The church was full of ministries. 
There were rulers, teachers, preachers, exhorters, 
singers, ministers of mercy, missionaries, and helpers 
who served an apprenticeship in this or that depart- 
ment of service until they were fully trained for their 
work. Men and women, old and young, had a work 
to do. They were not all preachers or teachers, but 
they were all workers^ in some department of church 
life, under the direction of rulers whose business it was 
to see that while there was free play for all the gifts 
and energies of the entire membership, everything 
should still be done "decently and in order." The 
fact that our gifts are natural and not supernatural, 
does not alter this phase of church life. There is still 
an equal variety of gifts, and still an equal need for 
their exercise, and the *' increase of the body " should 
still be the result of ' ' the effectual working in the 
measure of every part." 
^ In no one feature of the primitive church are we 
so lacking as in this ; and in no particular are we so 
prone to extremes. Either the preacher is made the 
pack-horse for the church, and every burden is laid 
upon him ; or, the preacher is discarded, and the gen- 
eral clatter of the tongues of the membership is sup- 
posed to realize the apostolic idea of church edifica- 
tion. These are both ruinous extremes. We need 
preachers, teachers, and rulers, and in every church of 
considerable size at least one who gives his whole time 
to this work ; nor can the churches succeed perma- 
nently without some such arrangement. But we need 
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such men, not to take the work off the hands of the 
members, but to call them into the work, train them 
for it, and lead them in it. In no other way can the 
church life of the primitive disciples be reproduced. 

There was little of what we call authority asserted 
in the churches of the first age. The rule was patri- 
archal. Indeed, the family idea of the patriarchal 
age was reproduced, only in an enlarged form and on 
a spiritual basis. The national religion of the Jews, 
which intervened for special purposes for a time, was 
taken out of the way, and the original family idea was 
restored. The rulers and guides were fathers and 
mothers, and the government was parental. There 
was very little governmental machinery — nothing of 
the ''red-tape" precision and formality which is now 
deemed the perfection of ecclesiastical order. Bound 
by love, and in love serving one another, the younger 
submitting to the elder, and all being subject to one 
another, they adopted such measures for mutual wel- 
fare or for carrying out their benevolent purposes, as 
the emergency demanded ; and in spite of all the up- 
roar sought to be made over the use of the word, it is 
nevertheless true that in all that pertained to ways and 
means in accomplishing their work, their plans were 
exceedingly "flexible," and had to be so. 

There was much of spontaneity in apostolic church 
life — ^alike in public worship and in religious activities. 

This strikes us forcibly in the sketch given of the 
first church in Jerusalem — in their breaking bread from 
house to house with continual rejoicing — in their con- 
stant outpouring of praise to God — ^and in their volun- 
tary surrender of their property for the common benefit. 
It is seen in the church at Corinth, as Paul describes 
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It *' When ye come together, every one of you hath 
a psalm, hath a doctrine, hath a tongue, hath a revela- 
tion, hath an interpretation." "Ye may all prophesy 
one by one, that ajl may learn, and all may be com- 
forted." It is evidenced in the fact that the apostle 
found it necessary to lay restraints upon them, on ac- 
count of tendencies to disorder which could only grow 
out of such spontaneity. It is found in the example 
of ' such families as that of Stephanas consecrating 
themselves to the ministry of the saints. Living and 
walking in the Spirit, and filled with the Spirit, and 
thrilled with the joys of salvation, their lives were the 
free outflowing of inspired hearts. They realized 
that "where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is lib- 
erty." This was unquestionably liable to abuse, and 
did in fact run into serious disorder which called for 
apostolic correction. But in its true manifestation, 
how infinitely superior to the measured, mechanical, 
stately, frigid formalism of modem times ! 

There was no tinge of asceticism in this life. 
Christianity did not take its subjects "out of the 
world," but taught them to live in it without being of 
it. They engaged in traffic, worked at trades, en- 
gaged in the service of the State, were found even in 
"Caesar's household" (Phil. iv. 22). They shared in 
social festivities even with their heathen neighbors (I. 
Cor. X. 27), and enjoyed with thankfulness all the 
good things of this life (I. Tim. iv. 3-5). It was a 
sturdy virtue that was taught them — a brave hand-to- 
hand contest with evil in every-day life, and a victory 
won in open fight with "the world, the flesh, and the 
devil." 

The proselyting zeal of the early church was one 
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of its chief characteristics. From Jerusalem through 
Judaea» Samaria, and Galilee, to Cxsarea, Damascus, 
Antioch, the chief cities of Asia Minor, over into 
Europe, and throughout the bounds of the Roman 
empire, the gospel was carried by the disciples. 
Those who were driven from home by persecution 
**went everywhere preaching the word." Churches 
sent out preachers. When there was no church to 
send, those who were capable went forth voluntarily 
for the name's sake of Christ, ' ' taking nothing of the 
Gentiles, *' trusting in God and their brethren to pro- 
vide for their wants. Even where men preached 
Christ from unworthy motives, there was still joy that 
Christ was preached. This overmastering enthusiasm 
for Christ was the grand secret of the invincible might 
and matchless victories of the primitive church. 

One thing more needs to be said to make this out- 
line complete: the early Christians were deeply in- 
spired with the hope of eternal life. The resurrection 
of Jesus had to them all the power of an actual dem- 
onstration of immortality. The light of life from the 
heavenly world, penetrating the Cimmerian darkness 
of the grave, banished despair, kindled hope, and 
caused them to ''rejoice with joy unspeakable and 
full of glory." They looked for the second coming of 
their Lord from heaven, to release his people from 
the sorrows of earth and the helplessness of death, 
and take them home with himself to reign in ever- 
lasting bliss. As the time of his second advent was 
carefully concealed, they thought it might be in their 
own day, and in all their sorrows and tribulations 
looked up to the heavens from which they hoped to wit- 
ness his descent, and daily cried, ' ' Come, Lord Jesus^ 
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come quickly. " They confessed that they were strangers 
and pilgrims in the earth, and its pleasures and excite- 
ments gained but little hold on their attention or sym- 
pathy. The church, like a bride, waited the return of 
her Lord, and preserved the posture of expectancy. 
Living thus on the border of eternity, ** looking for 
and hastening unto the coming of the day of God, " their 
citizenship, their hearts, their prayers, their dreams, their 
hopes, all entered "within the vail," and, anchored to 
the everlasting throne, they outrode the storms of 
Time, and watched through its dark, tempestuous 
night, until the day should dawn and the day-star arise 
in their hearts* 
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CONCLUSION. 

From all that has been set forth in previous essays, 
we conclude that God in Christ and Christ in man is 
the only hope for the regeneration of our race. Christ 
in the individual heart and life — Christ in the Family 
— Christ in the Church — Christ in Society : this is the 
divine order. 

I.— CHRIST IN THE INDIVIDUAL. 

Here the work of saving the world begins. A 
failure here is a failure all the way through. For the 
Family, the Church and the State are but aggregations 
of individuals, and can only combine what is found in 
their individual members. Everything depends on 
success in uniting Christ and individual men. Con- 
version, therefore, is strictly and severely a personal 
affair — ^the surrender of the individual heart and life to 
Christ, and the entrance into covenant with God, 
through Christ, of the individual soul, for itself alone 
and in virtue of its own personal choice. Federal 
holiness and hereditary covenant relations are not 
known in Christianity. ''Think not to say within 
yourselves, We have Abraham to our Father. " The ax 
is laid at the root of that tree. " Except a man — ^any 
man, every man — ^be born again, he can not see the 
kingdom of God.'* We repeat, that all other suc- 
cesses in achieving the high purposes of Christianity 
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depend on success in the matter of personal regenera- 
tion. We often witness eflbrts, by means of organiza- 
tion, to increase Christian benevolence ; and when we 
fail, we are apt to seek the cause of the failure in the 
defects of the organization. Unquestionably, there is 
wisdom in economizing forces ; there is need of order 
and system to prevent a waste of resources. But 
when there are no resources^ of what avail are systems of 
economy or of cooperation ? Organization can never 
put Christ in the heart, nor can it ever be effective 
when Christ is not in the heart. The real failure is 
personal^K failure to bring each individual heart into 
fellowship with Christ. Conversions should be thor- 
ough. And the aim in laboring for conversions should 
be high. It should be understood that ' ' Christ in us, 
the hope of glory " — the oneness of the believer with 
Christ in spirit, in thought, purpose, affection, aim and 
interest — is the end to be gained. " He that is joined 
unto the Lord is one spirit." ''I in them, and thou 
in me, that they may be made perfect in one." This 
is the grand object. 

But conversion does not perfect this union ; it only 
initiates it. In one sense, ''as many as have been 
baptized into Christ have put on Christ;" yet these 
are still exhorted to "put on the Lord Jesus Christ" 
(Rom. xiii. 14). They put him on in desire^ in pur- 
pose^ in profession^ and in covenant obligation^ in their 
baptism ; but they put him on actually in their subse- 
quent life. So, we are made one with Christ, in con- 
version, in sentiment^ in feeling, in principle, as well 
as in covenant interest ; but even these are as yet in 
the germ, and the convert is but '* a babe in Christ." 
''My little children/' said Paul, "of whom I travail 
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in birth again wUii Christ be farmed in you " (Gal. iv. 
19). ''I have espouud you to one husband, that I 
may present you as a chaste virgin to Christ " (II. Cor. 
xi. 2). But the growth into full fellowship with Christ 
is the result of patient culture. ' * As ye have received 
Christ Jesus the Lord, so walk ye in him, rooted in 
him ; and built up in him, and established in the faith 
wherein ye have been taught, abounding therein with 
thanksgiving'' (Col. ii. 6, 7), There is genuine spir- 
itual life in the true convert, but it is "newness of 
life " — the life of infancy. It must be fed, nourished 
and trained, until full manhood is attained. 

Personal consecration to Christ is that which needs 
now to be especially urged. To have each individual 
heart filled with his thoughts, his loves, his concep- 
tions of truth and duty, his supreme consecration to 
the will of God, his unselfish devotion to the welfare 
of man, his spirit of self-sacrifice, his delight in the 
true and the holy : this \h the great object to be 
sought. This can only be reached by constant and 
diligent soul-culture — by a perpetual personal com- 
munion with Christ through the word of God and 
prayer, and by personal participation in the activities 
of Christian life. Then his truth and his grace will be 
in us ''a well of water springing up into everlasting 
life." 

II.— CHRIST IN THE FAMILY. 

Our Lord himself entered into and blessed domes- 
tic relations. He was the son of a human mother — 
the obedient child of human parents. He honored a 
marriage-feast with his presence, and taught the in- 
violable sacredness of marriage ties. His tender love 
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for little children has caused childhood to hold a place 
in Christian S3anpathy and eflbrt such as no other re- 
ligion has encouraged, and given a sacredness to hu- 
man nature which has silently and slowly, but surely, 
revolutionized the popular conceptions of it The 
New Testament ideas of marriage and of family rela- 
tions are vastly more spiritual than had ever been en- 
tertained before. Woman, under Christ's teaching 
concerning human nature and human equality, has 
risen from a degrading vassalage to be the companion 
of her husband, and with him ''one in Christ Jesus. " 
Parental despotism has given place to the reign of 
love; the earthly home, sanctified by Christ's pres- 
ence, become a nursery for the skies. Each child, in 
the light of the eternal possibilities of human nature, 
becomes invested with an interest and affection and 
solicitude infinitely beyond what belongs to him merely 
as a denizen of earth. The education of a child in a 
Christian home, breathing from infancy a Christian 
atmospljere, growing up in familiarity with Christian 
ideas of character and destiny, learning Christian 
prayers and songs, made acquainted with Christian 
literature, and inheriting all the treasures of Christian 
civilization, furnishes to the church and to society a 
manhood or womanhood of the purest and noblest 
type. Christ in the family is the great conservator of 
the interests of Church and State. 

III. CHRIST IN THE CHURCH. 

Christ, as the inspiration of church life, is the 
secret of power. We are perpetually betrayed into 
error— dangerous error — at this point. Our worldly- 
wise policies deceive us. We look on a church as an 
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institutioii or an enterprise to be "run" on business 
principles, so as to make it "pay." We form com- 
binations of the respectable and influential for the sake 
of operating on the "first circles " of society. We 
build gorgeous temples and adorn them with all outside 
attractions, and furnish them with all possible luxurious- 
ness, and add the artistic attractiveness of operatic 
music, and the charms of the most popular pulpit ora- 
tory — all that we may be able to "draw" the crowd, 
and rent the pews at high rates, and make the thing a 
financial "success." We wish to say nothing against 
proper business management, or tasteful houses of 
worship, or good music, or effective oratory. All 
these have their value — a value much beyond what 
many arc willing to admit. But what of all these if 
Christ be not there f What of all these as substitutes 
for the humility, righteousness, holiness, benevolence 
and love that belong to true Christian life? What of 
these and a score of kindred external, sensuous at- 
tractions, in place of ' ' Christ in us, the hope of glory " ? 
The church has succeeded, and can succeed again, in 
the absence of all these attractions, by the presence 
and power of Christ ; but if Christ be not there, what 
is the church of Laodicea, with all her boast that she 
is rich and increased in goods, and has need of noth- 
ing? Alas! she knows not that, in God's eye, she 
wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind and 
naked." What are the golden candlesticks, if Christ 
walk not in their midst? A church filled with the 
Spirit of Christ — valiant for the truth, walking in love, 
abounding in the fruits of righteousness and holiness, 
reaching out in toilsome paths of activity, in high- 
ways and byways, among the children of sin and ser- 
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row, to heal the sick, comfort the dying, restore the 
outcast, reclaim the wandering, instruct the ignorant 
and save the lost, is the divinest revelation of Christ now 
vouchsafed to men, and is worth more than miracles to 
glorify God and bless humanity. The gates of heaven 
stand ajar where such a church exists, and glory 
streams from the throne upon this dark world of sin 
and death. The rich and the poor meet together. 
Love reigns. Truth stands erect in her divine majesty. 
Righteousness is triumphant over iniquity and wrong. 
Mercy breathes her gentle and loving strains in 
sweetest music, to the healing of every broken heart. 
'' Holiness to the Lord " is written on the walls of this 
spiritual temple, and the holy Lord God makes it his 
chosen habitation. It is God's lighthouse, throwing 
radiance far out over the stormy sea of life, revealing 
to the tempest-tossed the entrance to God's own har- 
bor of safety and peace. It is as the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land, to which perishing pil- 
grims may come and find refuge and rest. It is the 
holy place of God's sanctuary, that leads to the holi- 
est — the gateway of entrance to the eternal habitations 
of joy. It is the city of God ; her walls are Salvation 
and her gates are Praise. 

Fill the world with faithful, pure, active churches, 
led by the light of truth and the Spirit of God, and 
soon "the kingdoms of this world will become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ." 
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